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Your Poultry Deserve 


the best protection you can’give them. Money spent to 
this end is good investment, for the increased egg production 
will repay you withinterest. If you want best protection with 
least possible trouble, do as the owners of the Rosetree Poul- ; 
try Plant did with the building pictured above—cover it with 


Rex Flintkote Roofing 


It is an absolute protection against snow, rain, wind, 
sun and danger from flying sparks. No paper or tar about it. 

Each roll contains full directions and everything neces» 
sary to its perfect laying. Any farm-hand can do it. 


Send for Free Sampies 


With them you also get a book, showing all kinds of buildings, 
from poultry houses to railroad terminals and public build- 
ings, which*are to-day proving the saperienty of Rex 
‘lintkote over all other roo -— under all kinds of 
climatic conditions. Beware of the “just-as-good”’ 
kinds that cost half as much to make, yet sell 
almost at the Rex Flintkote price. his 
. -) trade-mark is your protection, 
J.A.&W. Bird & Co, ,56 India St, Boston 
Agents everywhere 
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“How Good Buggies Are Made” 


I have written a book about buggies which goes into details to such an 
extent that when you have read it, you can tell whether any buggy is worth 
buying or not. I want to send you this book and our new 1906 Split Hick- 
ory Vehicle Catalogue FREE. I-want to tell you how we prove that our 
$50 Split Hickory Special Top Buggy is as good as we say; how you can 
save $25 when you buy direct from us. I want you to know about our 
big new Factory, devoted a to the st of Split Hickory 
Special Top Buggies. ‘Thousands of Split Hickory Specials are in use 
in almost every part of the country. Let me send you testimonials from 
people right in your own locality, showing what perfect service they are 
giving; how well pleased they are with them. Let me explain our liberal 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL PLAN 


You can use one of our buggies 30 
days, and compare it with buggies 
costing $25 more. Andif not theequal of 
any $75 buggy, and thoroughly satis- 
factory, you can send it back at our 
expense. We give @ 


—- 

Two-Year Legal Guarantee 
with every vehicle. If you will send me 
your name and address at once, i will 
mail you one of these guarantees, also 
my booklet, entitled ‘Good Buggies And 
How They Are Made,” and in addition, | 
our new 180-page Catalogue of, Top Bug- 
gies,Driving W agons,Surreys,Phaetons, 
Carriages, Spring Wagons, Stanhopes, , 
Carts and Harness. 

Five minutes of your time, and the 
cost of a Postal Card or a stamp, puts 


oe 1906 Split Fickory Special has 

im ng Di 
you in possession of information 
that will save you many @ hard- 


Shifting Shatt Gouplines ronch Open ead 
> Pane) Spring Beck, Gon Leather Qu: 

ae bupdred. ; e@pecial features. | earned dollar. 

H. C. PHELPS, President, 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. C0., 


Station 4, CINCINNATI 
OHIO 
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Variable Friction Feed 
emery re a Ouick ematon 
plex Stee Strong, Accurate 
Reliable, Best “Material and Workman- 
Se 

ttle Power, Simple, to 
Won't Get Out Order. With 


5 H. P. Steam or Gasoline Engine 
Guaranteed to cut 2,000 ft. pér day. 


Prete actus, tan wn, $180 BUYS IT—On Cars at Fac- 





me THE 
NEW 


Bother sizes, Also Bacers, Trimmers s 
ee MALOGUE BENT TREE AK FOR IT 6=—Ssétory. Ereight Very Low. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY G0. **9.20°7..2'Sitine"Soucnsincerine mine” 
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Earliest and easiest worked, 

Carries off —= water; 
‘ creases the value. Acres of swampy land reciai —"y a cote ts ie 
; “ral =] Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets e i Wee 





requirement. W sigo make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Enonnstic Side Walk lle, ete. Write 
for what you want and prices. 40MN HM. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥. 
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- One of the strongest presses made 


d . ow 
scribing fully this Belt Power 


the possibilities of the hay baling 


OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., 


ess. 


ness. 


lots of it if you own an Ohio pres; , 
combine’ as no other press does the two es. 
sentials of 


_ Fast Baling and Strength 


vestigate the Ohio and see what a money-making proposition it is for you. 
press made equals it in ease of operation and durability. 
© vexatious delays with the Ohio. 
Press and our new Horse Power Press, and show; g 


Polk St. Factory, BELLEVUE, OHI0 



























There’s money in the hay baling }y<}. 
A good man with a good : 
can clear from $10 to $15 a day at cont; ct 
work. ‘You will do nice, clean worl » i 
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and still the lightest of its class, 
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Breakdowns —tepeated 

Write today for mew catalog de 
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It is the most aeeieay an 


Most economical because, in 


Most satisfactory 
We make 26 styles and hei 
The Continuous Sta 
It preserves and utilizes a// the 
is wa in fences with cut stays. 
30 Days Free Trial. 


antee safe delive 
y for our Free Fence 


or more and 
Write t 


‘ uying direct, you cut out all unnecessar 
handling and all profits of eobebstune: This makes quite a saving. , 
because you have somuch larger a line to select from, 
ghts of fence besides gates and stretchers. 
gives Advance Fence its superior strength. 


a! If after receiving our fence you’do not like 
it and it is not exactly as represented in every w 
at our expense and your money will be :refunde 

We prepay freight to any steam R. R. station in the U. S. on 40 rods 


Advance Fence Co., 5671 ola Street, Peoria, Ill, 


Buy Fence Direct from Factory 






most economical method of buying, 








of the wire, about half of which 







ay you Can return it to us 






Book and wholesale delivered prices. 












8 posts, and no top rail 








— PAGE POULTRY FENCE — 


Keeps heavy stock out of your poultry yard, and costs less 
erected than common nettings. 
of coiled wire as Page Stock Fences, woven in the same practical 
Way—continuous cross bars securely knotted around every horizon- 
g tal bar, and the whole fabric heavily galvanized. 


uneven ground and never sags, bags or buckles. 
Acomplete line of Lawn, Park and Stock fences constantly on hand. 
Write for descriptions and comparison of costs. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 


Made of the same strong quality 
Requires few 


or bottom board; stretches up smoothly on 


Box99 , Adrian, Michigan. 
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FENCE 
© 
—— 
& —ee 
“an a= Every wire— FE = 
a . ng ve 9 gauge. NCE — 
Gonandtest A more subshael, swcleesieting, meacrying face MM 1G"3,5.cy 
was never stapled to pests. We pay freight on 40 rods. Write for book Ss 
showing 110 styles. ‘ence & Wire Co. Cleveland, 0. PER ROD. 
REE DELIVERED. 








4a hat is Horse High, Bull 
BO A ne ph ee 


DIRECT TO YOU 


At less than dealers’ price 
nd we pay the ht. 
=e ®ur Catalogue tells how 
W Wire is made, how Wireis 

man galvanized,—_why some is 
RE 0 some bad. You 
should have this informa- 

ei tion. Write for Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
aBex 2% Mancie Indiana 














ts the most practical 
Write for iiinstrated booklet. 
E EKOEBLING ON CO., 
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Bullding, Broadway & Gi der York City. 








They Last Foreve 
Standard Steal Posts 


ARE TO BE DRIVE¥ 
One-Third Cheaper 

han Wood Posts 
Can be ‘used with plain, barb.@ 
woven wire fencing. Posts made 
for all requirements; will lest far 
ever. For grape fields they have 
no equal, Thousands in use, sv 
thousands sold for immediate 
delivery. Write for circular, pt 
list and reference to 

. H. DOWNS, 
235 BROADWAY. 
W YORK CITY. 
Factory near Pittsburg 
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Cheap as Wood. 
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We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direst 
phipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
scents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 Wth St., Terre Haute, 


Make them with Hoosier Molds 
Cement Posts, Mf *cititrman, wiehart, nt 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM -- MARKETS -- GARDEN -- HOME 


« Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 











EARLY PREPARATION FOR THE OATS CROP 


Oats are planted.in the northern and central 
states,as early in the spring as possible. The 
results of tests at the Indiana, Iowa and New 
York experiment stations show that it is un- 
profitable to grow winter oats in this latitude. 
In Pennsylvania seeding from April 15 to 27 has 
given best satisfaction. In many states oats 
follow corn. Where the corn has been heavily 
fertilized with barnyard manure and well culti- 
vated, it makes an ideal preparation. Oats after 
leguminous crops, such as clover, peas, alfalfa, 
velvet beans, etc, always give greatly increased 
yields. At the Alabama station, oats following 
velvet beans, where the-vines and stubble were 
plowed under, yielded at the rate of 33.6 bushels 
per acre. Where cowpea vines and stubble were 
plowed under, the yield was two bushels less. 

A general summary of the many experiments 
with commercial fertilizers shows that the oats 
crop is greatly benefited by the application of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. When well-rotted, per- 
haps nothing else is better than barnyard ma- 
nure., Next in importance to nitrogen on most 
soils is phosphoric acid. As a source of nitro- 
gen, other than barnyard manure and legumi- 
nous plants, nitrate of soda has generally proved 
satisfactory. In some instances in. the south, 
cottonseed meal has given splendid results. 
Nitrate of soda is best ‘applied as a top-dressing 
on oats in the spring at the rate of 50 to 200 
pounds per acre, any time after the plants are 
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well started. The Alabama station secured the 
best results by making applications of nitrate 
of sodu when the oats were well-branched and 
some of the leaves at least 6 inches long. 

Oats are usually grown on a wide range of 
soils, but the best results are obtained from a 
well-drained fertile, clay or clay loam. The 
seedbed should be prepared by plowing rather 
than disking and harrowing. Heavy lands, es- 
pecially in some of the northern states have 
given best results with oats, when plowed in the 
fall. Subsoiling for oats is of doubtful value. 
On heavy, clay soils, rolling is considered of 
doubtful benefit, as shown by experiments at 
the Ohio station. On light, sandy soils rolling 
has perhaps a beneficial effect. 

A summary of all the experiments in different 
parts of the country show that best yields of 
both grain and straw come from seed planted 
about 2 inches deep. At the Minnesota station 
the largest yield of straw was obtained where 
the seed was put in from 1% to 2 inches deep, 
while the largest yield of grain resulted from 
seeding 2% to 3 inches. The various experi- 
ment stations have determined that the rate 
of seeding of oats may vary from two to three 
bushels per acre. On good, strong lands, the 
largest amounts should be sown while on poor 
land the smalier quantity is used. 

In some cases oats are mixed with other 
grains, such as peas and wheat, but usually the 
best results are obtained when sown alone. A 
number of experiments have been made as to 





Number 


the value of light, medium and heavy oats for 
seeding. At the Ohio station, new seed oats 
gave better yields than seed one year old. At 
the Illinois station seed showing perfect germi- 
nation yielded nine bushels more per acre than 
seed having a germination ranging between 74% 
and 90%. 

The variety used will depend largely on loca- 
tion. More than 150 varieties are under culti- 
vation which differ in color, being white, red, 
black and intermediate colors. The weight of 
oats varies in different localities from 25 to 50 
pounds per bushel. The legal weight in most 
states is 32 pounds per bushel. 


HATCHES GEESE, DUCKS AND CHICKENS 


JOSIAH WAGAMAN, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 0. 

I have hatched geese in an incubator but have 
not given the thing a fair test. My machine is 
a 200-egg size which I was unable to fill with 
goose eggs, having only 40. The rest of the 
space was filled with about 20 duck and 100 
chicken eggs and the temperature kept at about 
163 degrees. In 21 days, 64 chickens hatched 
and in 28 days seven ducklings. A few days 
later 19 geese came out, but neither the duck- 
lings nor the goslings were treated properly, 
because when the chickens were taken out the 
machine and the eggs got chilled. 

Goose eggs need a higher temperature than 
chicken eggs and those that I hatched were very 
slow in coming out. After the first goose eggs 














THE EVER POPULAR BRONZE TURKEY 


Of the six breeds of turkeys recognized by the Standard of Perfection, the Bronze are probably the most popular. Doubtless chis is because 


of their size and hardiness, two qualities that tend to make them most profitable. 


It is not unusual for toms to exceed the standard weight of 36 


pounds, even 25%. On farm range the birds do excellently and gather a large part of their living. The flock shown above was bred by A. , 


Young of Columbia county, Pa: All engaged in poultry raising will be interested in such a scene as picture d above 
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were pipped three days elapsed before the last 
goslings were out. The temperature ought to 
be 105 degrees or a little more. Of the 19 gos- 
lings 17 grew remarkably well. They were put 
in a pen of boards 12 inches high and 14 feet 
long. This was covered with wire netting to 
keep the chickens out at feeding time. At first 
the feed was wheat bread soaked in milk when 
f had it and water when I had not. Sometimes 
the birds received cracked corn or moistened 
meal. The pen was moved twice a day so the 
little birds would get all the grass they could 
eat. This is very necessary as geese live mostly 
on grass and will not eat much dry feed. They 
also require a dry, warm place to sleep at night. 
I did not put the goslings in a brooder, be- 
cause the weather was not cold, and I thought 
they could do well enough without. It would be 
better, however, to use a brooder, for at least 
a week after hatching, so as to get the goslings 
accustomed to the outside temperature. This 
will be still more necessary in cold weather. 
Hereafter I will always hatch goslings in an 
incubator, but will never put either duck or 
chicken eggs in the machine at the same time. 
Each species should be hatched separately. The 
people from whom I got the goose eggs hatched 
their goslings under hens and did not succeed 
as well as I did. The eggs were not as fertile 
as they should have been. Out of the 40 I had, 
ten or 12 were removed at the first testing and 
_ four or five at the second. I think goose eggs 
require more moisture in the egg chamber than 
either duck, chicken or turkey eggs, because 
the shell is so thick the goslings cannot break 
it easily. 


GEESE A PROFITABLE FARM FOWL 


MRS LAURA KUNKLE, WILLIAMS COUNTY, 0. 

Constantly increasing numbers of farmers are 
realizing the fact that it pays well to keep 
geese. The Toulouse especially are very profit- 
able. They attain large size and mature quickly, 
are excellent foragers and will convert a 
swampy field into a profitable one without any 
draining. They can be easily confined better 
than any other kind of stock, a fence 2% feet 
high will keep them where wanted. They are 
very prolific, producing from 20 to 40 eggs each 
during a season when not allowed to sit. 

Many more geese could be raised in this coun- 
try and still the demand would not fail. Each 
year they are becoming more popular as table 
fowls. Very large, young. geese when well- 
fattened command a premium in eastern mar- 
kets. In geese as well as other poultry, the 
value of good breeding stock cannot be over- 
estimated. Good stock are as easily fed and 
eared for as inferior and give better returns. 
The fowls are great lovers of corn fodder and 
will winter on this and clover hay, but will 
not be up to their best. breeding condition, as 
when grain is used with it. The young are 
easily raised and will fatten quickly when 
grown. I have had them weigh as high as 19% 
pounds at eight months old. Geese come into, 
market best in December, as they are then in 
good condition and are in great demand for 
Christmas. The feathers: secured more than pay 
for the labor besides the profit on dressed geese. 
During the season this is quite an item, as 
the feathers can be plucked as many as four 
times. They should not be plucked during the 
breeding season, as this would stop the pro- 
duction of eggs; nor later than October. 


Breeding Geese do not need special feeding 
or care. They will keep themselves in prime 
condition if given unlimited range of meadow 
where they can have ample exercise. A small 
feed of oats at sunset is often given with 
benefit.. 





TURKEYS AND GEESE 


REARING THE FARM TURKEY 


MRS ANDREW BROOKS, CORTLAND CO, N Y. 

It is admitted nowadays that turkey raising 
is a profitable branch of poultry keeping, but 
of late years* turkeys have been thought diffi- 
cult to raise. Perhaps that. accounts for the 
increased prices. Farmers are much to blame 
for this state of affairs, owing to wrong meth- 
ods of breeding and mating. The large, early 
hatched birds are sold, as they bring more, and 
the small ones, quite often from a late hatch 
are wintered to breed from; then new blood is 
not introduced every year, and inbreeding 
causes rapid deterioration and an unwise prac- 
tice in regard to mating, which prevails in some 
neighborhoods still further affects the decline 
in stamina. ‘ 

The farm is best adapted to the cheap pro- 
duction of a large flock, as good range and 
plenty of exercise aye indispensable in growing 
strong, vigorous specimens. Turkeys are natur- 
ally shy and wild, but I consider it important 
to tame them properly as they are amenable 
to kind ‘and gentle treatment and must be con- 
trolled to insure success. If:the old birds are 
wild, I begin with the little ones by petting 
and talking to them while feeding regularly. 
Soon they learn to know my voice, and will 
come quite a distance when called, often taking 
to their wings in their haste to come. 

It hag been my experience that lice is one 
of the greatest drawbacks to suécessful turkey 
raising. If turkeys have access to the same 
runs or buildings as hens, they are quite sure 
to be thus afflicted and the pests increase faster 
than on hens, and many puzzling losses among 
the -young stock may be traced to that source. 
I take no chances on that score, but dust the 
birds once each week while sitting and just as 
often ‘after hatching, until the young turkeys 
are wel! feathered and are noticed freely dust- 
ing themselves in fresh earth. After this in- 
sects will not cause further trouble. 

By having the turkeys tame, the trouble is 
avoided of having them steal their nests as 
they generally make them in or near the build- 
ings. The eggs should be gathered every day 
and kept in a cool, even temperature, as they 
sometimes need be kept quite a while, even then 
hatehing well. I usually hatch part of the eggs 
under hens, taking the same precautions as to 
lice, but give not over 25 apiece to turkey 
hens to bring up. 

If the turkey should want to sit in an incon- 
venient place, like the henhouse, I do not molest 
her for a few days till the incubating instinct 
is strong and not easily broken up. Then at 
night, I move her to some place where she 
will be undisturbed. An unused barn floor is 
a good place. There food, grit and water may 
be left, allowing her to. come off at will. 
Sprinkle the eggs with warm water the last 
few days before hatching, and watch to see 
that the old bird does not leave the nest too 
soon. 

Sometimes the first poults to hatch will fall 
out of the nest and their peeping may cause 
her to leave before all are out. In such cases 
wrap them warmly in flannel and keep by the 
kitchen fire. No food will be ngeded the first 
two or three days. Stale bread crumbs squeezed 
from sweet milk is the best food, gradually 
getting them into johnnycake by the time they 
are a week or ten days old. The cake is my 
favorite food, as I have scarcely a loss, when 
that is used and that is the daliy ration till they 
are well feathered and have put on the red. 
Then mixed hard grains may be fed. 

It is not so much work to make the johnny 
cake as it would seem, as the hirds need be 
fed but twice or thrice a day. Light feeding 
will suffice, as there is danger of overfeeding 











or making them lazy. To make the cake: four 
parts coarsely ground corn meal to one each oj 
bran and middlings, two or three infertile eggs 
if any are on hand, wet up with sour milk o; 
buttermilk and enough soda to make light. The 
cake when baked must be dry and crumbly 
Once or twice a day lettuce, dandelions or a 
ion tops should be cut up and fed with the 
cake, using one-fourth or one-third in bulk of 
the green food. 

I have never had much luck cooping th. 
young turkeys. If confined only a few days 
they would loose strength and droop. I now 
place them on the part of the farm where it is 
desired they should range, preferably in a pas- 
ture, where the grass is short. They are not 
let out in the mornings when small, till the 
dew is off unless the grass is very short. Then 
if allowed their liberty they will find the early 
morning insects and will thrive all the better 
for the long day spent in the fields. 

When the turkeys are small the mother wil! 
not bring them home, so. every afternoon about 
5 o’clock or earlier on cloudy days I go afte; 
them. By waiting too long they will be located 
for the night and difficult to find unless thei) 
roosting place is known. They may usually 
be found at nearly the same place since they 
take much the same route each day. 

Observe them and it will readily be seen it 
they need food. This should be given at night 
so they will not lack incentive to work and 
range through the day. Food, when it is not 
needed, will be sure to make them lazy and 
cause them to stay about the buildings, eating 
the chicken’s food and proving themselves a 
nuisance in general. Often a short period of full 
feeding will bring them-in prime condition and 
finish off birds that, wisely marketed, will bring 
highest prices. 


FERTILIZERS FOR WATERMELONS 
PROF J. C. WHITTEN, MISSOURI. 


What is the best fertilizer for watermelons? 
Is bonemeal good, and if so about how much 
should be applied? Please name a good early 
watermelon.—Reader, Osage County, Mo. 

The watermelon is not a gross feeder and does 


not necessarily require a soil to be exceedingly 
rich in plant food. The melon, however, does 
require a soil in which there is a good deal of 
humus, or decaying vegetable matter. For that 
reason, barnyard manure is perhaps the best fer- 
tilizer which can be used. Manuring the melons 
in the hills usually proves to be a very success- 
ful method of growing them, as the plants thrive 
well where the decaying vegetable matter is 
abundant about their roots. 

It is perhaps more important then, than mere 
fertilizing, to have the land previously prepared 
so as to be in good condition for melons, by 
growing clover or cowpeas in the section of Mis- 
souri from which the inquiry comes, and turn- 
ing under the stubble and roots af those crops 
before planting the melons. There is one great 
danger in turning under old clover sod, and this 
is, it may contain grub worms ofthe May 
beetle, which may feed upon the young melon 
plants. 

If the soil has long been tilled and its avail- 
able phosphorus is exhausted, then bonemeal! at 
the rate of 100 pounds per acre would be desir- 
able. The melon, however, is not a very strong 
feeder upon phosphorus, and except in practi- 
cally wornout soils, it would not ordinarily be 
needed as a fertilizer. Wood ashes, which_con- 
tain a large quantity of potash, are usually bene- 
ficial if sown thinly over the ground, because 
they deter the working of the cutworms and 
insects, and because they also furnish necessary 
potash for the plants. 





ACTION OF KAINIT ON SOIL WATERS 


PROF H. E. STOCKBRIDGE, FLORIDA. 

An article of mine on the Indirect benefits of 
kainit, published in American Agriculturist, 
January 27, brings a request from Prof E. O. 
Fippin of Cornell university, for further infor- 
mation concerning the action of kainit on the 
movement of soil waters. Just what are the 
effects, and how they are brought about, is the 
direct question asked. In the article I said that 
the use of kainit is based on its fertilizing value.. 
Its direct benefit to the crop lies in the amount 
of actual potash it contains. It supplies essen- 
tial plant food, but it possesses other. proper- 
ties. One of these other properties was the real 
subject of discussion. Aside from the known 
indispensable character of potash as a plant 
food, there was reason for naturally supposing 
that any benefit caused by the use of kainit, in 
the case mentioned, resulted from the direct 
value of the potash supplied. The land in ques- 
tion was chiefly raw muck. Such soil is particu- 
larly deficient in potash and responds very 
quickly to its use as a fertilizer. It, therefore, 
becomes necessary to show that the potash, as 
such, was not the cause of the benefits derived, 
in the case under consideration. 

That these results were due to a specific action 
>ther than that of the actual plant food applied, 
rests on the following facts: Chemical and 
physical analyses of the soil showed no de- 
ficiency, either in presence or 
availability of plant food. Many 
common crops with large plant 
food requirements, particularly 
Irish potatoes, thrive on this very 
land. The contiguous lands, iden- 
tical except in hight of permanent 
water level, produced about 70 
bushels corn per acre continuous- 
ly for 19 years, while the unpro- 
ductive portion has produced prac-. 
tically nothing. Methods not ma- 
terially increasing the plant food 
supply, radically increase the 


SEED TIME, THEN THE HARVEST 


movement of the soil water, the only logical 
conclusion is that the results were secured by 
this action on the soil waters. 

The difficulty lay in the hight of the perma- 
nent water in the soil. It came too near to 
the plant roots. Movement, either upward or 
downward, which resulted in lowering this 
level, was all that was required. Downward 
movement and escape in the drainage, imme- 
diately effected the necessary change. Upward 
movement to the surface, and evaporation dur- 
ing hot, dry weather, would eventually effect 
the same end. Can kainit increase the move- 
ment of soil water? Authorities agree that 
kainit increases the capillary upward move- 
ment of soil water. Whitney, in his Maryland 
experiment station report of 1891, says that salt 
and kainit increase the surface tension of water. 
By increasing the surface tension of the soil 
moisture they increase the power the soil has 
of drawing water up from below in a dry sea- 
son. This means that in dry times, when the 
water of the soil is not increased by rainfall, 
kainit increases the amount of water moving 
upward from the permanent water level to the 
surface. The inevitable result is to lower the 
level of the source of water supply. 

At other times downward movement may be 
effected by the same agency. Alkalies and neu- 


tral salts increase the flocculation of soil waters. 
They increase percolation or drainage. 


Kainit 
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PROFITABLE TRUCK GROWING 
NAT 8S. GREEN, HAMILTON COUNTY, 0, 

In selecting the varieties of various vegeta- 
bles to grow for market I have usually chosen 
old standard varieties, as they can be depended 
upon while with the newer varieties we must 
take some chances. Occasionally after I have 
tested a new sort, I find it of superior quality 
and discard the old. Of tomatoes, I prefer the 
Stone, and Livingston’s Beauty, for the early 
yield, not because they are particularly early 
sorts, but because théy both yield smooth and 
good-sized fruit. As a rule, I have little trouble 
with the rot. I have grown other sorts and for 
the main late crop the common Large Purple 
gives as good results as any other. 

For early cabbage the Drumhead and early 
Flat Dutch are my favorites. 
old garden variety, I 


Lima beans, the 
have grown for years, 
I believe it is known as Henderson’s Garden 
Lima. Of string beans I grow both~the green 
and yellow podded sorts, as there is a big de- 
mand for both. Cucumbers, the Long Green 
variety; and beets, the Early Egyptian and 
Long Blood. 

Of course, the most profitable of these vege- 
tables are the ones that can be put on the mar- 
ket earliest. Some vegetables, such as string 
beans, radishes, and beets are not profitable 
at midseason, as there are such quantities for 
Sale that prices naturally decline; therefore, a 
most important point is to have 
our vegetables ready for market 
just as early as possible. The 
only way we can accomplish this 
is by starting seeds indoors early 
in March. For this purpose I pre- 
pare in the fall a number of shal- 
low boxes, about 18 by 30 inches; 
some larger, some smaller. After 
placing a layer of broken brick in 
the bottom for drainage, the boxes 


are filled with fine, rich earth, 
sifted free of all rubbish. 
Water carefully and keep the 








crop-producing power of these 
lands. The mere plowing under of 
a layer of straw, and simply in- 
creasing the depth of the water 
level, by changing the location of 
drains, have repeatedly made such 
soils productive. Finally, the au- 
thor of bulletin No 57, Indiana experiment sta- 
tion, whose caréful investigation and record of 
all the facts in the case cited is my authority 
for their correctness, says: “The unproduc- 
tiveness of the soil in question is caused by 
bad water conditions, the permanent water level 
being too near the surface.” 

It would seem necessary, in light of these 
facts, to accept the conclusion that lack of plant 
food did not cause the unproductiveness and 
that the benefits derived from the use of kainit 
were not due to the action of the potash thus 
supplied. That kainit produced results, in- 
creased the average yield of corn 54 bushels per 
acre for four years, is accepted. The question 
asked is: What are the effects and how are 
they brought about?- The statement made in 
my former article was, that the results secured 
are due solely to the specific action of kainit on 
the movement-of soil waters. While possibly 
not susceptible to positive proof, I am confi- 
dent that it is essentiallly correct. It conforms 
strictly to the conditions involved. Let us con- 
sider the evidence on which it is made. Kainit 
produced results. It made sterile soil produc- 
tive. Other means, acting solely through low- 
ering the water level, did the same thing. Move- 
ment of the soil water, therefore, is certainly 
capable of doing all that was done. If it can 


company. 


be shown that kainit can cause this necessary 


a credit to the Buckeye state. 


This splendid 
ucts attracted much favorable attention. 


AN ATTRACTIVE VEGETABLE EXHIBIT 


This splendid exhibit of vegetables at the Ohio state fair last fall was 
In the picture reproduced above, by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, is shown a portion of the exhibit of a well-known seed 
cantaloups and other 


lot of tomatoes, 


consists of neutral salts possessing this prop- 


erty. In the Indiana case cited, the action was 
probably increased by the presence of tile 
drains. These were laid in raw muck. Huston 


says that the water moves through such soil 
with great difficulty. This difficulty must neces- 
sarily be partly removed by the floccul:ting, per- 
colating influence of kainit. The presence of 
the tile is important. Whether the water was 
drawn upward by capillary action, or percolated 
downward as the result of flocculation, the 
movement must carry some of the water into 
the drains and thus lower the level. The decom- 
position of organic matter of muck soils results 
in the formation of nitric acid. This acid would 
combine with the potash of the kainit to form 
nitrate of potash. King in his Wisconsin exper- 
iment station report of 1893, showed that the 
capillary movement upward and evaporation 
from the surface was 22.84% greater under the 
influence of 0.08% potash nitrate. I believe 
these facts show that kainit does possess a spe- 
cific action on the movement of soil waters. 


Toning up Hay—For the last few vears I 
have been using some alsike and a little redtop, 
and find it ad@&s much to the color of my hay 
and the color is everything, or at least half, 
in selling the goods.—[{T._B. Griffin, Washing- 
ton County, N Y. 





Give the boxes a sunny 
window in a moderately warm 
room and them covered 
with glass if possible. On warm 
days it may be necessary to place 
a strip of muslin between the 
plants and the sun. As the plants 
develop lefives they must be transplanted to pre- 
overcrowding and to induce a stocky 
Among the plants I start indoors are 
These 
same 


soil clean. 


keep 


prod- 


vent 
growth. 
tomato, cabbage, pepper and egg plant. 

of course are not all raised under’ the 
conditions nor all at the same time for some 
require a much warmer and more moist atmos- 
phere than others, The tenderer kinds need not 
be started so early, as they cannot be set out- 


doors wntil the ground is thoroughly warm, 
and all danger of frost is past. All plants not 
needed for the extra early crops are best 


grown in hotbeds, as it would be impracticable 
to grow plants in quantities in boxes unless one 
has plenty of greenhouse room. fven then, 
hotbeds are profitable. 

Just as early as the weather will permit, I 
prepare the ground thoroughly. During the 
winter it has received considerable fertilizer in 
the form of stable manure and in the spring 
another oat. Then after plowing deeply, the 
ground is repeatedly harrowed until it is in the 
best possible condition. Almost the only fer- 
tilizer I use is stable manure, except in excep- 
tional cases, when quick results are desired. 

Cultivation plays an important part in suc- 
cessful truck growing. The soil must be con- 
stantly stirred, not only to aerate it and con- 
serve the moisture, but also to keep down the 

{To Page 398.] 
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ELECTRIC 
Metal Wheels 


ive you a new ref your 9 
Itothne'e' service out our ola 

running gears. BR the 
modern great service wheel, 


Made to flit any adapted 
to every duty. Strataht ¢ or stag. 
red 0 steel spokes, 
ired, aay mi ncight desired. You 
Will be threugh with repairs and save ie ca flelds 


and labor of horseand man. Write at once 
eatalogue. It’s free for the asking. 


fails feaer RIG WHEEL 60. 
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This Fine 
ae Lawn Mower 


$2.30 


This special eM Mower stands at the head 


of the pri t is made of 
the best material. roy ER , and at the same time 
of just the right weight. Has 9%-inch drive 
ee and a continuous shear reel of the proper 
roportions to make Re run easily and cut 
smoothly. t= pegulss uarantee with each 
purchase. mene not satisfactory in 
every respect. 


POULTRY NETTING 


SI. 95° per Roll. 


3x150 ft. 


This is an unusually fine grade of 








z 
thoroug ughly galvanized after weaving, 
which ¢ yoy 4 solders the joints 
and makes a str ong and sti zepese, and abso- 

lutely prevents rusting. This netting is carefully 
manufactured with uniform mesh and double 
selvedge, and does not sag or bulge when put up, 
as A many inferior grades that are found on the 
market. | 


Our new 600 page Catalog No.90 
gives full description and prices of over 20,000 
articles for farm and household use; contains a 
wider variety and many new lines not found in 
old one. Write for it. to-day, and also for our 
Grocery Catalog which shows 2 how you can 
save one- usrter y ous ~_  £ enses. rices 
Lower Than reight and Express 
rates are lower from. ‘New York than any city in 


America. 
Est. 1816. 


White, Van Glahn & Co, ¢ cisatiam'sa. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


OLDEST MAIL ORDER 
MALAY EL BLALUS:| 


















Sows or Drills 













Stevens All Com- 
oge mercial 
Fertilizer Fertilizers 
nm alicon 
ower handled 
4 Sows broadcast ually well 


rk is uni- 
achine 








Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 
end avoid rutting ficlds. Shafts or tongue for one 
or two horees, Quick adjustment for drilling or 
broadcasting, fast orslow spreading. Soon makes 
cost in saving fertilizer. Free circ. aud testimonials. 
Belcher @ Teviee. ~ T.'Co,, * 
Box 120, Falls, Muss, 











Vaughan’ o Seed Store 
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152 PAGES—READY NOW 
FREE, Write or Call 
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| thusiastic contestant is true. 
| American Agriculturist’s 


| or Grain Growers’ 


| and grain. 


a Liberal One and Growing. 


“The biggest thing about American 
Agriculturist’s contest is this latest 
idea of awarding to each contestant 


| who does well with any of the seed 


recommended in 1906, a certificate 
setting forth his achievements and 
stating the character and quality of 
his seed grain. Why, this simply 
means that every bushel of grain 
grown by each contestant, ought to 
command a high price next year for 
seed.”’ 

This discerning statement by an en- 
In ‘fact, 
s certificate will 
doubtless be demanded with any seed 
that may be offered next year of the 
varieties recommended to be grown in 
this contest, Indeed, the Orange Judd 
certificate, which is thus within the 
reach of almost every contestant, may 
even be worth more than many of the 
prizes. 

For the interest in this whole move- 
ment is accumulative. It grows. It 
will be vastly increased next winter as 
the results of this year’s work are 
published. Intelligent farmers every- 
where will join in the campaign for 
pure seed. 


OUR CONTESTANTS’ MANUAL 
Manual, is now 
ready. It gives full particulars about 
the contest, the varieties recommend- 
ed, where to get them, question blanks 
to be filled out and covers every other 
point. It is not a big thick book, but 
within its pages is compressed mat- 
ter of the largest potential value to 
agriculture, education, industry, com- 
merce and national welfare. 

Anyone who raises one or more 
acres of either wheat, corn or oats or 
any two or three of these crops, is 
eligible to compete in this contest, 
Full particulars have been printed re- 
peatedly in these columns, and from 
now on, all interested are referred to 


OUR MILLION DOLLAR CONTEST 


CERTIFIED SEED GRAIN SHOULD INCREASE FARMERS’ PROFITS 


New Possibilities in Our Contest to Add Millions to Grain Growers’ Profits—In- 
terest Is Keen on All Sides, and Many Particlpants Assured for the Coming 
Season’s Campaign—The Grain Growers’ Manual Now Ready—The Prize List 





eur Grain Growers’ Manual, price 50 
cents postpaid, or given free to any- 
one who remits $1 for a subscription 
to this periodical, either as a new 
name, or as a renewal beyond the date 
now paid for. 

THE PRIZE LIST 


is headed with a sweepstakes of $500 
in gold for best work on one acre of 
wheat, a sweepstakes of $500 in gold 
for best work with corn, and $500 for 
oats. These sweepstakes are offered 
by Orange Judd Company, amounting 
to $1500, and it also contributes $3500 
additional for ensuing years of the 
contest. Many other prizes are of- 
fered, amounting to some $25,000. 
Our contestants should also capture 
all the prizes for these grains, at local, 
district, county and state fairs which 
aggregate for the whole country over 
$100,000, as near as we can get at this 
figure. Special prizes of $250 in cash 
are offered to the children, in con- 
nection with young folks grain clubs 
now being organized in the public 
schools, those in the south are to ob- 
serve April 4 as Seed Grain Day, while 
April 11 is the date north of St Louis. 
THE NUMBER OF ENTRIES THIS YEAR 


in our contest to add millions to grain 
growers’ profits will not be as many 
as we expected. This means that 
those who do enter, stand all the bet- 
ter chance at the sweepstakes, and 
special prizes as well as being almost 
sure to receive an Orange Judd cer- 
tificate. But whatever the number 
with which this year’s contest finally 
closes, it is already a “howling sue- 
cess.” It has started a forward move- 
ment for better farming and more ra- 
tional education that will be of un- 
told value to America, not only in dol- 
lars and cents, but as an inspiration to 
higher endeavor in other respects— 
better living, wiser citizenship and 
truer morality. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





My new crop for the past season 
was spring rye. I bought four bushels 
of seed, two for myself and two for a 


| neighbor. This is the first spring rye 
raised in this vicinity, so far as I 
know. I sowed mine on. upland, red 


loam, nearly slate, and my neighbor 
sowed his on a sandy flat, the soil 
being quite gravelly in spots. The 
ground was stubble, part having been 
plowed the fall of 1903 and part last 
spring. About half the seed was sown 
quite early and the rest two weeks 
later. So far as one season’s test can 
determine, spring. rye is just about 
the same as winter rye both for straw 
The great advantage it 


| has over the winter variety is that it 
| does not -winterkill and can be sown 
| on wet ground where winter rye 


would freeze out. I could see no dif- 
ference between that sown on the up- 
land and that down on the flat. THere 
seemed to be no dieffrence between 
the early and later planting, either in 
the size of the straw or the filling of 
the grain.—[A. W. Smith, Sullivan 
County, N Y. 





Last spring I grew an acre of Brazil 
flour corn on some very poor timothy 
sod land. Late in summer an old 
man who formerly farmed this land, 
visited the field and after examining 
all four sides said he would not have 
believed the land could produce such 
fine forage; and I, myself, having 
grown exceedingly poor crops upon 
this same soil, was also surprised. I 
attribute the splendi*}.stand to the 
very favorable seasor the manner of 





fertilization ana he way tHe corn was 





cultivated. Judging by this experience, 
the plant is well worth trying where 
the season is long and generally there 
is difficulty in getting corn to grow.— 
[M. G. Winebrener, Frederick Coun- 
ty, Md. 





I planted two bushels Mammoth 
eight rowed yellow flint corn on six 
acres. The harvest of 800 bushels ear 
corn fine and ripe is very satisfactory. 
The ears are long, the kernels big and 
the cob thin. The stalks varied from 
6 to 8 feet tall and were of fine qual- 
ity—[John P. A. Failing, Montgom- 
ery County, N Y. 





Your year book for 1906 has been 
received and we find it a compendium 
of very useful information and value 
it very highly. I think it is one of the 
most superior almanacs I have ever 
seen, and think it better than our 
Baltimore Sun Almanac which is so 
much talked about.—[Griffith & Tur- 
ner Company, Baltimore. 





I have seen much recently regarding 
seedless apples. In this section it is 
not a new thing. In the orchards on 
the farm of S. P. Tinkham, there is 
a tree of grafted fruit which bears 
what we call a seedless apple. It was 
grafted about 50 years ago, and has 
@ rather small apple resembling the 
Gilliflower. It has little or no com- 
mercial value on account of its small 
size, but has a very pleasant taste. It 
is practically seedless; perhaps one 
apple in a hundred has one or more 
seeds. It is said that John Burritt 
propagated it, at least he did the 
grafting.—[P. E. Courtney, Bradford 
County, Pa. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





The Incubator Turkey. 


L. H. SHELDON, STEARNS COUNTY, MINN 





Evidence seems to indicate that tur 
key culture is on the decline, x 
shown by the fact that ten ye; 
turkeys sold on the market f.; 
cents a pound live weight, whi) 
day they command twice that price 
The difficulty often experience, in 
raising turkeys is partially respongip), 
for the unfavorable attitude y aid h g0 
many hold toward them. Bp; with 
the information we now have wn 
subject I do not see any reason why 
turkeys should prove unprotitable 
providing they are handled in 
ness way. 

We do not think it remarkable that 
chicks should be hatched in an incuba. 
tor. But many people have an ide; 
turkey eggs must be hatched in some 
secluded place by the hen turke True 
the old turkey will hatch them in this 
way and do a splendid job, providing 
she is not interfered with. But there 
are so many ways in which the nest 
may be spoiled before the four weeks 
are complete, that it makes the results 
very uncertain and often unsatisfac. 
tory. The eggs may be gathered and 
put under a common hen. and the 
results are often good in this way. stjj) 
more or iess trouble is always involved 
in this method, as only a sm num- 
ber of turkey eggs can be perly 
covered by a her, and she often be. 
comes restless before the end of the 
four weeks and sometimes spuils the 
eggs at the last minute. Besi: 
ing the use of the hen at a time when 
she ought to be laying. 

Turkey eggs are as easily hatched 
in an incubator as hen’s eggs, and 
my experience is that it is entirely 
practical to hatch them in this way 
Of course, where only two or three 
hens are kept it is hardly advisable 
to hold, the eggs long enough to get 
the required number to fil] an incu- 
bator, but where from eight to lz 
hens are kept this is very easily done 
If the eggs are handled carefully and 
turned every day they can be kept 
several weeks in good condition. 

The same rules followed in operat- 
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fing the incubator for hen’s eggs may 
be followed with the turkey eggs, and 
no one who has good success with 
chicks need be afraid of risking his 
turkey eggs in the incubato: We 
have often hatched 90% of al! fertile 
eggs and the poults always appear in 


@ strong, wurifty condition. I get bet- 
ter results by keeping the tempera- 
ture one or two degrees higher than 
is desirable for hen’s eggs This is 
in harmony with nature for more heat 
is given off by the hen turkey in in- 
cubation than by the common hen. 
It is desirable to have the tempera- 
ture well regulated before the eggs are 
put in, still one need not be discour- 
aged if a slight variation occur: 


We nuve had the temperature as low 


as 90 and as high as 110 and sti!! had 
good results from the hatch. 

A rethod which we have often 
practiced is to test out all intert 


eggs at the end of the first week a 
place them with hen’s eggs. Thes 





should be warmed slightly before put- 
ting them in, to prevent any injury 
to the eggs they come in contact with 
by the chill. In this way theré is no 
space lost in the incubator and the 
little chicks are ready to come off 


as soon as the poults are. 

It is not best to open the machine 
while the hatch is coming off, but 0c 
casionally the most active ma: be 
taken out and placed in a basket by 
the fire or in some sunny place They 
do not need any feed for 24 to 
hours and are all right in the bas- 
kets during that time The feed must 
be given in very small quantities and 
oftener than is required for chicks. 
Much depends on whether the iittle 
fellews have warm sunshine or not 
during the first two weeks and for 
this reason I prefer to have the hatch 
come off about June 1 to 15. Then if 
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PROUD GEESE. 


smong these geese are the second 
prize sung gander, the second and 
fourth young goose and the fourth 
old goose prize winners at the world’s 
fair. They are bred and owned by G. 








Bp. Babcock of Chautauqua county, 
N Y. 
there are any that are not ready for 


the Thanksgiving trade they are ready 
for the Christmas market which is 
generally quite as good. 





Lessons from the Egg Laying Contest. 


The report of the recently conclud- 
ed ninth annual 16 weeks laying con- 
test of the Utility poultry club of Eng- 
interest to 





land is of particular 

raisers of egg laying strains of fowls. 
The ten leading pens and their posi- 
tions were as follows: White Leg- 
horns, 1 and 4; Puff Orpingtons, 2, 


6 and 8; White Wyandotte, 7; 
Ancona 9; White La Bresse 10. 

During the 112 days 21 of the 144 
pullets reached or exceeded an av- 


® 
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erage of one egg in two days, or 56. 


Eleven of these were Buff Orp- 
six of which ranged between 
six were White Leghorns 
one each White 


eggs. 
ingtons, 
61 and 75: 
between 60 and 74; 


Langshan, 62; Black Orpington, 61; 
White La Bresse, 60; and White Wy- 
andotte, 57. In general the yield of 


eggs has been better than ever before 
and points still more emphatically to 
the value of selection for egg laying 
qualities. The size and number of the 
eggs was improved, large number of 
eggs ranging between two and 2% 


ounces This points clearly to the 
marked improvement in breeding for 
egg laying. 

The fact that three of the most ad- 
mired pens stood respectively 27th, 
33d and 36th, emphasizes the fre- 
quently stated fact that appearance 


and egg-laying ability do not neces- 
sarily go together, and also points to 
the advisability of selecting as breed- 
ers only those fowls that have made 
excellent records in egg laying. 
a 
Locating An Apiary. 


I. S. HALL, PICKENS COUNTY, GA, 





The first and most important part 
in the selection of a site for an api- 
ary is the source from which to get 
honey. Without - sufficient range, all 
efforts would be in vain in attempting 
to build up an apiary on a profitable 


basis. There must be abundant nec- 
tar to supply the colonies and all 
brood reared and give a surplus to 


pay for labor and money invested. 

It is very important that the local- 
ity should not be overstocked. In an 
average locality, 100 colonies are suf- 


ficient to give a good average surplus, 
While there are many which would 
five a larger average surplus with 50 
or even 25 colonies. Ten thousand 


bees in one colony will give better 
returns than the same number in two 
colonies, a point greatly in favor of 
very prolific queens, in keeping down 
Swarming, and in the use of large 
hives. 

it is usually not profitable in level 
Sections, to locate nearer to other api- 
aries than four miles, but in moun- 
tainous sections, three miles is not too 
close. Some apiarists claim that their 
bees fly five to eight miles in quest 
of honey, but my observation is that 
two miles is the extreme limit in this 
State. The apiary should be located if 


POULTRY 


possible close to the flowers, so as to 
save the bees long trips and increase 
the number of short ones. In placing 
the colonies the hives should be set 
on level land if possible, with the 
entrances to the south. Next to level 
land a slope to the south is prefer- 
able, so the morning and evening sun 
can strike the hives. A windbreak of 
some kind to shelter the hives in win- 
ter, especially in early spring, is very 
beneficial, as the bees are kept on 
their summer stands in this state, It 
is advisable also to locate as near as 
possible to clean, pure water, for bees 
use large quantities of water during 
brood rearing. A good way to deter- 
mine when a locality has become 
stocked is to commence with a few 
colonies and increase until there is a 
falling off in surplus. 








« PREMIUM DRESSED TURKEY. 


At the Ontario poultry shows 
dressed poultry is a leading feature 
and competition is lively. This tur- 
key, which won first at the Guelph 
show, shows the style of preparing 
such birds for the Canadian and Eng- 
lish markets, 





Early Chicks—It is not only the 
early bird that catches the worm, but 
the early chick that brings the high- 
est price and consequently is the most 
profitable. If the early feathering 
varieties are kept, the eggs can be 
set in March and along the fore part 
of April there will be some young 
chicks, which, if well cared for until 
they weigh about two pounds, will 
sell for broilers in our large cities 
like Detroit and Chicago, for 15 to 25 
cents a pound, which amount will 
leave a better profit than if the birds 
are kept later and sold on the market 
at the usual prices. It is almost al- 
ways advisable to dispose of the 
spare early cockerels at the weights 
mentioned. Choice pullets may be 
worth as much to keep for fall and 
winter layers. The markets do not 
often get overstocked with the early 
chicks, as the restaurants, boarding 
houses, summer resorts and wealthy 
families are ever reacy to take them 
as fast as they come.—[N. A, Clapp, 
Wayne County, Mich. 





j 
*' Bees Need Ample Air in the hive. 
Remove dead bees as far back from 
the entrance as possible to insure free 
circulation. 





£ “T saw your adv adv in old reliable A A.” 








AND BEES 


HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys; if it stains the linen it ig 
evidence of kidney trouble; too fre- 
quent desire to pass it, or pain in the 
back is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 

What To Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, fulfills every wish in curing 
rheumatism, pain in the back, kid- 
neys, liver, bladder and every part of 
the urinary passage. It corrects ina- 
bility to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following 
use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, and a book that tells all about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. When writing be sure to 
mention that you read this generous 
offer in the American Agriculturist. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


The Natural 
Incubator 


bp the ines incabator of right alr con- 
because it most eee | 

Dearly ben oa Nature’s way. No poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks, Walls of hard glazed 
compressed paper rd, (such as is used for 
ear-wheels) making the lightest, strongest, most 

le incubator in the world. Walls CAN- 
NOT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
ers do. Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
po supplicd moisture required. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

to all points east of the Mississippi. Don't bay 
en incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 
Perpetual Hen Co., Meccfer ineub & Brooders, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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TRY US FOR Saat 


ALL LEADING VARIETIES PO 
PEK IN DUCKS, JERSEY t GASSES 
a Pigs. Prices the lowest, 8 2 
120 pooumeeras this year: Sskistaction® Sasiale 
ov tertile, $1.25 per 15; $5.00 per 100. Let us — 
farm letter. Paes poultry supplies. We bu 
our surplus Ou hatched 2a our. eggs. LE 
Us Ht ELP ONEY. 


39t 


E 


~ Ae Os Soas tor special offer. 


CRYSTAL SPRING FARM, Westboro, Mass, 
Bee Keeping 


is fascinating work and gives big 
returns on small investment. 
Take it up as a recreation or 
business. Our Bee book, 500 
pages, tells all about the busi- 
ness, mecereset. G- 2 poston. 
60 page booklet sam ple Cop, 
Bee paper free. d postal, 


THE A. 8. ROOT CO., Medina, @, 


VERYTHING FOR POULTRY. 


Our Catalogue, 2%8 pages, (8x11) is a valuable 
guide to money-making poul! 

scribes all needed articles. es. We make thew, 
cluding the new 1906-patterp > 


STANDARD 

std cn F ratna itl. Cusrentend to Batch 
ore an er Chicks than any other, 

Catalogue free If you mention this d 

~ in Foulen a x4 cond eqeeenen es 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., “Tis, Reso ONee; te re* 


Mer 
Ou We hes ev- 
erything in the 
TRY: Feed, Incu- 
fg 


ators, e A Brooders—any thing— 
it’s our business, Call or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth havi ~ 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 


‘ana POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1906 contains 224 pages, 

many fine colored plates of fowls caw to Te 
Is telis all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Inenbatorsand howte 
operate them. All al eral an oecen® 
how to build them. It's jyanen 
ofchickendom. You n i. Price ion antyhbote 
C.C.SHOEMAKER, bee at oy FREEPORT ILL. 











































3 } -80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in covstruction and 
@etion. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











ls, adjustable cre trays 
; heat and ventilation 
ect < ntrol... Easy to 


thas tee RS 
Pa. 














The Easy Machine to Operate. 
You run norisx. Five year guar- 
antee. Strongest hatches—lecs 
care—less ojl—most profit. Don’t 
Pei assed two prices. Thousands sold.We 

t. Big 1906 k Free, 


M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Neb. 


Be Progressive, and Use Superlor Trap Nests 


Read this teetimonim. from Fishel, and write to-day for our 
new 19.6 illustrated e, the finest Trap Nest catalo ue 
ever issued. /t’sfree.—** Lope, Indidva, Nov. 24, 1s. 
43. A. Bickerdike, Superior Trap Nests, Millersville iil. 
My dear Sir: The -rap nests reached me O. K., and I thank 
rae for fees fiiingmy order. I have been in the 
usiness for neon shine years, and this .s the best 
Dp a I ever saw—in fact, isthe only one I ever thought 
enough ofto buy. I intend to install these I have bought 
as soon as I get my matings made up for the coming sen ~ 

















-I beg to remain youm very respectfully (signed) U. 
F as etree int . Bickerdike, The Trap Nest ot bles 











8 ANTA INCUBATORS 
and Broodere 
Bena Pree boom Boke todas: 


* Banta-Bender Mig.Co.,Dept.37,Ligonier.ind 
ultry 


From 79 varieties of thoreughbred 
1.00 per setting. Mlustrated booklet free 
anciers Stock Yards, Fricks, Pa. 








Yes We 
Pay Freight 


givea @ cash discount 
on 25 rods of more of the Frost 
Fence. Better still, we give you @ 
fence that looks better and wears 
longer than any other make. Write 
= on for estelogee. 
aR & 29 Brosdway, 8. Y. 
rua yaost ¥ wigs Ece CO., Cleveland, Obie. 














HORSE’S SORE SHOULDERS CURED FREE 


FREE SAMPLE 





SECURITY GALL CURE. 


Cures 
oon, outions, aon es AY 
SECURITY R ME 
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You can’t grow a big bodied, productive 


cow,ora fat stee: 
won’t eat, 
TO ration, Dr, Hi 


‘ood 
nful —— will do the om. It 
and perfect diges- 


© from a calf that 
f you su sufficient and 
ess Stoc' in 


n 80 that tees Sy dey on ene 


growth and is kept tree 


“De HESS 


STOCK FESD 


makes your stock healthy an 


be ee Y tn ek Ccompels 


— prescription of t Br: Hey . Hees M.D.,D.V.S 


to 
the blood: nitrates tp neqeot eats Ton fo 
terials from the 


ed as © me m 
xative b: 
issold ona by ont guarantee a 
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Poisonous ma- 


Governeen ent, and 


Be. per! Th. in 100 Ib. Exccstt - Canada 


Extreme 


sac. 
25 Ib. pail $1.60, 
4 tablespoonful per day for the average hog. 


West and South. 


ess than a penny a day for horse, cow or steers 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, 





MAKING THE MOST 


Value of Individual Cow Records. 


Can you give me examples of rece 
ords kept of individual cows in any 
dairy herds. I am interested in this 
subject and have just started a practi- 
cal dairy. There is a great future for 
this industry in the south—[H. B. 
Morris, Bibb County, Ga. 

Many of the most successful dairy- 
men in the north and west keep a 
tabulated daily record of individual 
cows in their herd. Many state exper- 
iment stations have shown the impor- 
tance of keeping careful records of 
cows and have thus been able to de- 
termine the value of the animal. At 
the Georgia experiment station, Prof 
Cc. B. Lane, in a recent bulletin shows 
that the best cow in the herd gave 7968 
pounds milk, or an equivalent in but- 
ter of $115.44, while the poorest cow 
in the same herd gave 2788 pounds 
milk, with a butter value of $41.63. 
Tests at the Michigan station show 
that different cows getting the same 
treatment, vary in the production from 
$6.08 to $94.05. Different cows at 
New Jersey station varied from $13 to 
$49.72 when milk was valued at $1 
per 100 pounds. The best cow in the 
herd of the Connecticut station two 
years ago, gave a profit of $54.72 
while the poorest one produced only 
$2.76, 

At the world’s fair at Chicago, the 
first individual record cow made 2 1-3 
times as much butter as the poorest 
of the 75 cows in the test. The dif- 
ference between the best and poorest 
animals in this instance are very great, 
but the poorest cow here reported, 
was not so poor as many of those 
kept by many dairymen, who make no 
accurate tests, and who rarely know 
what any animal is actually doing. 
Some years ago, the Illinois station 
made some investigations with indi- 
vidual herds. In one instance report- 
ed, a man who kept 12 cows, got more 
money from the milk of three of them, 
than from the other nine combined. 
A Wisconsin dairyman says that 
with 11 heifers in his herd, he got 
during the first milking season 2807 
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Fleming eipevin Care (Uiauid) 
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Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
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pounds butter, which netted 20.4 cents 
per pound, or an average of $51 from 
each heifer. Allowing $40 for feed as 
his estimate, this left him a net profit 
of $11 per head on these animals, 
Had he not kept special daily records 








ACCIDENTS 
willhappen. The colts will get 
hurt. aD POT ste tahamed Basch 
p. B. _ —_— in a pleasing 


ABSORBINE 


No blister. No hair 
Comfort for the — seat 


ABSORBINE, IR., for mane 
Rind, $1. ec“ ttle. Removes the 
lack and bine a bra 
a once. Stop Toothache, Re- 
duce Swellings. Genuinemantie 

factured only 
W. &. YOUNG P.D.F, 51 Monmouth &t. Springfield, Mase 














A hired man who doesn’t milk your 

























































cows dry every milking is pretty poor 
ym help atany price. Isn’t that so? 
And in the same way a cream separator 
that leaves part of the cream in the milk 
every _——- is expensive, no matter 
what you pay for it. The improved 












“what we say is true. 


jogues. bag So gts At 


Holder of World’s Record for clean skimming . 


more cream 
struction of its oe Se Hamdevos W Wen 
to do it 
aera and ll send you one 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
re eer ee distributing warehouses throughout the U. 8, and Canada 


want to show you about this, and or that 






This {fs due to the exclusive con- 


oy to — ¥ byes gee one of our big, hand- 
by retarn 








of each cow, he never would have 
known that five or six of these heif- 
ers made an actual loss of $8.20 each. 
He never would have known that the 
other heifers had given him an av- 
erage profit of $27 each.’ It pays to 
keep car ful records, 





Novel Departure Interests Dairymen, 





So closely related to agriculture as 
an avocation is the manufacture and 
sale of various implements and ma- 
chinery, that the welfare of one has to 
do with the continued satisfaction of 
the other. The dairy proposition has 
in recent years reached the forefront 
in the activities of the farm. Up-to- 
date methods, together with the utilf- 
zation of up-to-date equipment are 
taken as a matter of course. No one 
item is more important in getting the 
most out of the dairy herd than the 
cream separator. Helpful, education- 
al work is being accomplished in many 
ways in increasing the general fund 
of knowledge regarding this impor- 
tant adjunct of dairying. 

A recent and highly novel expe- 
rience in this line is the getting to- 
gether of a large number of represen- 
tatives of the manufacturing end, 
together with representatives of the 
agricultyral press, to talk over mat- 
ters of mutual interest and of impor- 
tance to farming as a whole. This 
took form in the meeting of the busi- 
ness men indicated at the factory of 
the Empire Cream Separator Company 
at Bloomfield, N J. It was in reality 
a convention of the Empire Company 
to which a considerable number of 
men representing the agricultural press 
were also invited. Men were there 
from Oregon to Ohio, Ontario and 
New York. Included in the number 
were a good many men closely identi- 
fied in their local towns with farming 
interests, even though serving as Sell- 
ing representatives for the Empire 
people. 

The entertainment, while of a char- 
acter to interest all taking part, was 
thoroughly dignified and of great edu- 
cational value. The representatives 
of the agricultural papers were given 
a real insight into the good business 
methods of the Empire people, and 
the opportunity to thoroughly inspect 
this complete factory. The idea of 
quality predominated throughout the 
entire week, given over to visiting and 
studying this great plant. This 
thought ran through the speeches and 
through private conversation. Not 
only was proper emphasis placed upon 
quality in the machinery, but there 
was much wholesome talk over the 
work of dairying from the farmers’ 
standpoint. The salesmen in the field, 
those dealing direct with farmers, 
were in a way members of a school of 
instruction. The vital points of dairy- 
ing so far as milk separation and 
churning, etc, are concerned, were il- 
lustrated and emphasized. 

In this way the officers of the com- 
pany, including Pres Taube and Sec 
Bell (portrait appears on next page) 
were instrumental in aiding their 
salesmen, and also the newspaper men, 
to a better appreciation of just what 
@ cream separator is,-how it is made, 
what it can accomplish, and what the 
farmers should do to get the most out 
of their investment in this important 
machine. The special train carrying 
the party from the west was utilized 
as a hotel,-and those attending lived 
in it during the meetings. One ses- 
sion was given over entirely to the 
means for improving the quality of 
separator cream as it leaves the farm 
and leaves the creamery. The point 
was made that every purchaser of a 
cream separator has a right to expect 
a machine that will not only give him 
more cream, but also better cream. 
The generous spirit of the manage- 
ment was shown in the fact that while 
the Empire was of course given pre- 
mier position, there was no desire to 
“knock” a competitor. The meetings 
were throughout full of enthusiasm, 
the entertainment of a high class and 
the educational value far reaching. 


OF THE DAIRY HERD 
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MACHINE ‘t%¢:tb¢ crea 
from he milk 
uicker than wringers squeeze water 
rom clothes. It gets a quarter re 
ahalf more cream than by settin 
becauseit uses centrifugal force. 
force thousands of times stro nger, | 
uicker, more effective than the 
orce that makes cream rise in pang 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 





















Skimming finished five m 
after milking, because boy one 
run Tubniar during milkiny. No 
skim milk to warm, because skim ¥ 
milk is fed still warm from cow, 
Half less washing, labor and 
expense, because only cream is put ff 
away. Catalog X-100 explains clearly, 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
Toronto, Can, West Chester,Pa. Chicago, ul, 



























Our Special 1904 
REID 


Hand 
Separator 


isareally first-classsepar. 
ator. Capacity 175 
to 200 Ibs. per hour, 
Guarantee i to be as 
represented or money 
refunded. 


Our Regular 
Latest Improved 


1906 REID 


Hand Separators 


Sizes : 150, 250, 350 and 500 Ibs. are 
the best thai money can buy, 
Send for Hand Separator booklet. 
A. H. REID CREAMERY 
& DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


+ YOUR CALVES 















f CAN USE IT? 





U2 y a large cattlemen in the West 0B 
calves 2 to 10 months old. Sold on guarantee 
to do the work. Order one; if not satis sfied after 
@ fair trial return and get your money back, and 
no kick from me. Price 25 any where in the 
United States by mail. Address 

WILL C. BARNES, Las Vegas, N. M. 


KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor | 


Means less labor, more 
— patter, — profits, De 


* 
_Separates Clan! 


power of other makes. Dow 
not mix water with milk 
to clean and operate 

© waste, Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Results guaran 
free. rite to 
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SECRETARY “BELL 


whe contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the creamery men’s conven- 
tion noted on opposite page. 





~ Possible Economies in Steer Feeding. 





In growing or purchasing food for 
fattening steers the question of~pala- 
tability and the value of the by prod- 
uct manure is far too often lost sight 


of. These two points determine the 


profits in aglarge measure. It is par- 
ticularly true in the case of purchased 
feeds on the dairy farm and where 
steer re being fed in large numbers. 

The palatability of the food has a 
great effect upon the daily gains of 
the animal. If the right amount is 
fed and the animal comes to feeding 
time each day with a healthy, vigor- 
ous appetite, the gains will be con- 
stant and large, but if the steer grows 
tired of his ration, then a change*must 
be made or further feeding will be at 
a loss. 

To secure palatability a mixed food 
is o1 f the best means, Where sev- 
eral grains are mixed together in pro- 
portions which will give a balanced 
ration the steers are not so likely to 
become tired of the feed, and at the 
same time those foods which will give 
the Jargest amount.of nutritive mat- 
ter at the lowest cost may be used. 
As it is sometimes not convenient to 
prepare these on the farm some of the 
ready mixed feeds may be purchased 
to great advantage. 

Few feeders remember that 95% of 
the valuable elements of the food 
given the animal passes away in the 
manure. This includes nitrogen, phos- 


phorous and potash, just what farmers 
are seeking as a fertilizer. Only 3 or 
4% of these nutrients appear in the 
fiesh of the growing steer and a part 
of it is consumed as body fuel. The 


A GOOD BROOD SOW AT HOME IN MICHIGAN—Sce article Next Page 


real economy depends, then, upon the 
selection of such grains as will give 
the greatest gain through their pala- 
tability and nutritive ingredients and 
at the same time will furnish ferti- 
lizing elements at the lowest cost. 

A ton of bran may contain about 50 
pounds of nitrogen, of which only 
about 3 pounds *will be used by the 
animal. This bran will cost about $20 
per ton, and if the gains of the steer 
are satisfactory the feeder will be sat- 
isfied if he gets no more than that 
from the bran. But the 95% of the ni- 
trogen which passes through the ani- 
mal unchanged, and appears as ferti- 
lizer, is worth as much as that con- 
tained in a ton of $25 commercial 
fertilizer. 

Thus the gain of buying fertility in 
the form of nutritious foods is shown. 
The feeder who is working for the 
highest net profit for the longest time, 
will select these feeds withgreference to 
their fertilizing value, and make pro- 
vision for using every bit of the solid 
and liquid manures. 


Breeding for Winter Lambs, 


F. D. WARD, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y, 








The breeding ewes should be shorn 
of their fleeces as early in April as 
weather conditions are favorable, Be 
sure, first of all, of a vigorous con- 
stitution, a broad, well muscled back, 
heavy quarters, with good feeding 
qualities; a dense fleece of very mod- 
erate length eas a protection for the 
animal is all we can afford in a mut- 
ton sheep. The ewes should be in 
good condition and thrifty, but not fat 
at the time of coupling, the latter part 
of April and through Mar, while the 
nights are cool. The ewes are more 
inclined to favor service then than 
during warmer weather in June. 

The ram should be of pure breed- 
ing and of great individual merit, A 
yearling or two-year-old is the best 
age, if a ram is to be bought, but I 
would never discard an older ram 
while he was in full vigor if he had 
proven his worth as a breeder. The 
use of the Dorset-Horn ram is jus- 
tifiable, only as a sire of ewes to breed 
from. A ram of one of the thicker 
fleshed, better feeding breed, prefer- 
ably the Shropshire or South Down, 
will sire a better class of lambs. Keep 
the ram strong and in full vigor by 
good care and a‘liberal supply of suit- 
able feed. 

If the bréeding flock is a large one 
it will pay well to mark the ram on 
the breast with a little dry venetian 
red. As soon as a ewe is marked, 
remove her from the flock and thus 
avoid repeated service, which both 
weakens the ram and is an injury to 
the ewe. If the flock isa small one. of 
30 ewes or less, the ram may be 
turned with them during the nights, 
and kept alone in the barn through 
the day. He should be fed alfalfa or 
clover hay and a pound of oats and 
a little oil cake, together with Swede 
turnips. 





SHEEP AND 


SWINE 


Dairy Talks by the EMPIRE Dairy Maid, No. 3. 


The EMPIRE 


Will make you less work 
and save you more work 
than any other 


Cream 
Separator 


That's why itis so extremely popular with the 
women. 
It really is a labor-saver. 7 

If you have ever wend ane fee old work-making cream 

Separators you'll understand the difference at a glance. 
When you have finished separating with an EMPIRE (and you finish 
sooner because of its greatly increased capacity) you take the bowl from 
the machine, unscrew the top, lift out the cones and wash them as easily, 




























































ct as quickly and as thoroughly as you wash two or three dinner plates. 
~ Look at the picture and see for yourself. . 
| Contrast this simple bow! and its few parts with the bowls of other 








machines filled with forty discs, or comntieates nutmeg - = el and 
con: of all sorts. Which kind do you think you can wash the more easi 
war! this: The advantage is not only in the time and work saved; a clean separator 
is absolutely necessary if you are to produce good sweet cream, free from odors, It takes ome 
small speck of impurity to ruin your entire batch of one. oe eugavened meget be thoroug 
ly washed ; it must be absolutely clean if you are to get the best resu 4 ; 
- The mpeg 4 is the gol eaperater which can be kept perfectly sweet and clean with- 
out wasting a half hour in washing it. : : : 
If an A believe it, smell the bowl and interior devices of the complicated separators, 
Your nose will tell you, : 
The EMPIRE, a not only means less work, less time, but also better cream. 
It turns more easily than any other separator. 
It is simpler than any other separator. 
It saves more Cane 208 labor than per other Sugasater, . 
t will make more dollars for you than any other separator. 
ors then, I beg of you, buy a separator until you know all about the Improved Friction- 
less Empire. Send your name to the EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, tell how 
many cows you keep and what you do with your milk, and they'll send you some mighty inter- 
esting matter on this separator question. You'll be glad to have it, Just address, 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


WESTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
A Dollar Game Free Get the Empire Books. 


postage. Send eight two-cent stamps and tell Ask for the one you want.— 

mf cows you keep and what you do with your 1. Fall catalog and price list. 
milk and we will send you the “Game of EMPIRE Suc- “The EMPIRE De Maid. > 
cess”—the most amusing, attractive and fascinating The Switching o ram, meorre 
game ever invented. Old and yo can play. Bush- “Figger it out for Yourself. 

els of fun for all the family. Handecmely litho- A Gold Mine for Butter 

m hea 


mounted * board 6. Dat Dollars. 
— . — 7. Money and the Way to Make lt. 
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FEED BAG 


AND 


MONEY BAG 


“A penny saved is a penny earned.” Every farmer knows 
that unless he Watches things closely he cannot make money. 
obably the greatest leak in farming is in the feedin 

of farm stock, because farmers as a rule do not fee 
their stock what is considered a properly balanced 
contains muscle, flesh, strength and milk produc 
correct ayounts, Pre ; Thomas Shaw. the gros’ 
says: mixture of grains, such as corn, oats 
blended will give better results and for a 


grain of similar nutriment." That is exact- 
y 
SCHUMACHER’S fFrrp 
A money-saving feed. 











































FEED 


It is a perfectly belenced grain ration. of 
und corn, oats and barley in pro ; portions. A feed that 
ishes the right nutrition for developing muscle and 
strength in horses; that enriches the quality and 
faises the quantity of milk in cows; that puts fat 
on beef cattle quickly. When you feed Schu- 
macher’s Stock Feed you are feeding an all-pro- 
© feed—there is no waste. It will save 
at least 20 per cent on feed cost and is just such & feed | 
as Prof. Shaw recommends. Being thoroughly dried in 
ovens * aay get the full weight. If you want your stock to 
do better on low cost, feed Schumacher's Stock Feed. 
Your dealer get it for you, if not write to us. 


THE AMBRICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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‘BOSS CREAM RAISER NMiore Money 
= — Sr one Out of Milk 









































LIVE STOCK 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


Green Diamond Sugar Feed, made of ground grains and 
molasses, is just what you need to secure a richer and 
larger flow of milk, and keep your stock in best condition. 

Drop us postal card, and we will tell you how to 
make your live stock more profitable to you, by using 
this medium priced feed. Write today. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, 
Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















the result is not worse. 


It costs but little. 


Cleaner and Cleanser. 
5-lb. sack. 








NTS PE 
songs Do improved 


| What Every Housewife 
Needs. 


Something that stops all that needless drudgery. Work cannot 
be eliminated from the lives of any of us, but the. work of the neat 
and tidy housewife may be lessened one-half by using 


WYANDOTTE 


Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser. 


This washing compound marks a new departure in washing and cleansing 
materials. It is pure and purifying. 
all washing materials that make a suds. 

Suds, powders, soap, etc. leave a greasy coating or deposit in corners, 
seams, cracks, etc., and to this is largely due the quickness with which milk 
and foods become infected with taint, sourness and early decomposition. 

Think of newly drawn milk with all its freshness, richness and purity 
coming in contact with these soapy deposits of dead grease. 


Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is a thorough 
cleanser, sweetner, and purifier. 
It is easy to use, and acts quickly. 
the indorsement of food and dairy inspectors, state schools 
and scientific stations. 
odor destroyed, there you have use for Wyandotte Dairyman’s 


When you have given it a trial you will then 
know that all we say and more is true. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnhnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner was awarded the highest prize—Gold Medal—at both the Si. Louis and Pertiand 
Expositions. 











It contains no grease, oil or fat, as do 


You wonder 


It contains no poison or acid. 
It has 


Wherever dirt is to be removed or 


Ask your dealer or factoryman for the 
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OHIOAGO FLEXIB 


HAFT 09., 285 Ontario Street, Chicago. 
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acomplete, separation in from 60 to 90 

y minutes, without mixing water with 
the milk. Used and recommended by 
wae armas my ractical, econ- 
omical. Write to-day for Pall particulars 
and testimon! 


SUPERIOR CREAM SEPARATOR 00., 


8 Grand River Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 
For Snecific 


{9 More Blind Horses sroon ie 
sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cur¢ 
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ALL IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 
VONSE@ Box 37 BINGHAMTON. N.- ¥- 





AND DAIRY 
Prolific Cross-Bred Sow. 


E. L. KEASEY, MICHIGAN, 





This sow is a cross between Poland- 
China sow and OI C (Chester-White) 
boar, and is of a family of 108. broth- 
ers and sisters. She is suckling her 
second litter of nine pigs each since 
March 20, and certainly looks well 
considering her summer’s work. See 
illustration preceding page. 

Pig raising at the Plumb Line farm 
is carried on, strictly speaking, as a 
catch basin for all manner of waste 
that naturally follows the raising of 
fruit and the keeping of summer 
boarders. To make a success of this 
I look more for health than beauty 
in my brood sows, also the prolific 
side is studie for I find the most 
profit in litters of 8 to 10. My sys- 
tem of feeding the brood sow is one 
of few rules; the main rule being to 
never allow them to squeal from hun- 
ger after pigs are farrowed and until 
weaned. From weaning time until 
breed again is when I have my trou- 
ble, for at this time they are restless 
and unruly. 

After the breeding period, content- 
ment reigns; while from this on, less 
than one-half the food is required 
and the sow will be laying on new flesh 
every day. Cooked food mill stuffs and 
condition powders I have no use for. 
I try to reach all ailments with good 
corn, slops from the kitchen and roots 
and green stuff from the garden. I 
send all of my cull apples, pears, 
quinces and peaches to market through 
the medium of nice plump pigs. 

As to pens and yards, my aim is 
to keep everything in shipshape and 
fair to look upon, but my hogs ignore 
all this and grunt with exceeding 
great joy when the rains convert their 
yards into mortar beds. -I have fol- 
lowed pig raising for the past 15 years 
and have never lost one from disease; 
yet in each of those years there have 
been times, and long times, when I 
was ashamed to have anyone look 
into my hog yards on account of the 
mud. I sell my pigs when from four 
to six weeks old, and raise only 
enough to satisfy the tax collector and 
to grease the family griddle. 


Beef Cattle Building Up the Farm. 


GEORGE 0. BROWN, BALTIMORE CO, MD. 








Many remarkably large fertile 
farms, containing from 100 to 800 acres 
each, are found in Hartford county, 
Md. A majority of these farms are 
devoted to grazing cattle and dairy- 
ing. Some of the farmers follow a 
plan of buying young stock, graze and 
feed them until they are in prime con- 
dition for market. The industry is 
extensively carried on near Belair, 
and the northern portion of the coun- 
ty. John Moores is a veteran cattle 
raiser who has been very successful 
and has mainly depended upon corn 
fodder and rough hay to finish or con- 
dition his steers for market after they 
are taken from the pasture in the fall. 
His farm “Highlands” contains 400 
acres of the best of the original tract 
of 716 acres. The, fields are undulat- 


ing just enough to secure good 
drainage. 
Eyery field. has a  never-failing 


spring-fed brook running through it. 
Mr Moores says he,is “an old-fash- 
fioned farmer’ and doesn’t pay much 
attention to so-called scientific farm- 
ing. Nevertheless, his crops are high 
class, and in yields and quality , sec- 
ond, probably to none in the county. 
His crop of corn the past season was 
enormous, both in grain and extra 
growth. of fodder. The stalks aver- 
aged 16 feet, and some were 18 feet 
tall. On 20 acres he secured over 300 
barrels corn. It is white corn and the 
best lot of ears’ the writer ever saw 
in a crib or anywhere else. 

Farm labor is such a ‘serious prob- 
lem in this section, that Mr Moores 
the past season did not put his usual 
acreage in corn. Early every fall he 





have the range of two 30-acre 
fields, which have been useq {,,,. 
ture continuously for 40 years. 
turf is so firm and heavy to-a. 
even in rainy weather in th, 
the cattle do not leave a), 
marks. Late in the fall ang , 
the cattle have the run of 4 
barnyard, in which there is rick of 
wheat straw, where they ¢a; nibble 
at will. This rick is always pyr ,. 
with heavy poles set in the groy,. 
one in center and one at each en, 
Mr Moores says these ricks cannot 
fall on the cattle. ‘ 

The barn overhangs the yarq and 
thus provides shelter for the stoc, j, 
bad weather. The steers are feq a 
racks against a wall and tight boar 
fence, and are given rough o1 mixed 
hay and corn stalks. They come in 
from the pasture fields in remarkably 
fine condition and require very itt. 
forcing, liberal feeding, to fatt, 
them. Those on hand, about 30, which 
the writer saw January 19, 
be in market condition then, but they 
were not considered by the owpe 
quite ready. , Occasionally, to fj 
fattening, a little corn may be f; 
such occasions are rare 

The cattle are not stabled at ayy 
time. Mr Moores says hi ould at 
any time carry more cattle than he 
does, but prefers to have mor grass 
than cattle. The winter has be, 
open, and the cattle have been on the 
field much of the time and find rich 
picking even now. He says © best 
time to sell is when the market is 
good. Keeps his cattle j 
good condition so as to tak 
tage of opportunities. Phila 
butchers get the most, but B 
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is now becoming a steady purchaser 
He says he generally doubles his money 
fattening cattle, and secures a boun- 
tiful supply of manure which the ani- 


mals distribute on the fields, which 
he estimates is worth about as much 
as their feed. The fertility of the land 
is constantly increasing. 
EE  ————— 
When Choosing the Dairy Cow be 
sure she has a fine muzzle, large, clear 


eyes, long and thin neck, legs well 
spread, a large pelvis, a sharp back, 
and a long, slim tail wit! heavy 
brush. A heavy milker must have a 
large udder that is rather broad than 


long. In mentioning these ts to 
Massachusetts farmers, F. 8. Allen 
of Hampden County, laid special em- 
phasis upon the selection of the cow 
as a means of improving the herd. 


Maintaining Dairy Constitution—In 


order to maintain stamina in dairy 
cattle excessive feeding must be avoid- 
ed. Milking too long must not be 
practiced, nor breeding at early 
an age. Extreme dairy form must be 
eradicated and also great must 
be exercised in the choice of a bull.— 
[Prof Thomas Shaw. 
Extravagance—Said a farmer: My 
neighbor is the most extravagant per- 
son I know. I so'd him a six-year-old 
mare for $250, and she was worth it, 
but he let her get bad, sore shoulders 
and she ran right down till now n0 
one would offer more than $150 for 
her, and if it isn’t extravagant 10 
knock a hundred dollars off the value 
of a mare when 25c for a box of Se 





curity Gall Cure would have sa\ 








then I don’t know what extrava- 
gance is. 

Separators in Nebraska—A‘ cordit 
to the experiment station nearly »- 
000 separators are in use am ng Ne 
braska farmers. This is probably 4 


can 


greater number of machines than 
be found anywhere else in a terror 
of that size. From Maine to Califor 
nia a great wave of reform ! I 
ing is sweeping over the count! 

the cream separator is back of |t 4 
The Nebraska experiment mation is 
quoted as estimating that 85 to ‘" 
all the separators in use in that * a 
are the De Laval machines, adv‘ “Writ 
regularly in this magazine. Ww 
any of the addresses given in t! 
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buys 30 to 50 young steers and keeps mention this paper, and as sk fo yr the 
them from ten to 12 months. These handsomely illustrated catalos © 
cattle during the pasturage season which you are entitled. 
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Fertilizers for Vegetables. 


ALEXANDER WILSON, LICKING COUNTY, 0. 





I follow general farming and gar- 
dening and have never used commer- 
cial fertilizer on an extensive scale. 
I have used some and found them 
profitable for special crops, such as 
potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, cantloupe and some ~ other 
vegetables. Fertilizers are not used 
on an extensive scale in the Licking 
valley, the soil fertility on this farm 
is kept up by clover and stable man- 
ure. We are within two miles of the 
city and can get all the manure we 
can haul given to us. 

I first began using fertilizers on po- 
tatoes and wishing to make a test I 
four plots of half an acre each. On 
plot one I used 100 pounds sulphate 
measured off two acres, divided off in 
of potash, analysis about 14%. The 
ground was furrowed out with a sin- 
gle shovel plow, the fertilizer put in 
the furrow, the plow run in the fur- 
row again to mix thoroughly the soil. 


On Plot two, 100 pounds acid phos- 
phate, analyzing 14% available phos- 
phoric acid, applied the same as on 
plot one. On plot three, 50 pounds 
each of the above applied before har- 
rowing, plot four unfertilized. Re- 
sults: plots one and two about the 
same, yielding more than plot four; 
plot three yielding about 25% more 
than plot four. I next tried fertilizer 


on eight acres potatoes, using on one- 
half the field, 400 pounds per acre of 
special blood: and potash mixture, 
analyzing ammonia 1%, available 
phosphoric acid 10%, sulphate of pot- 
ash 8%, and on the. other half 400 
pounds per acre of the complete 
analysis ammonia 1%, available phos- 
phorie acid 8%, sulphate of potash 6%. 
The special blood and potash cost 
$24.50 and the complete $21.50 a ton. 
The fertilizer was applied with a po- 
tato pianter under the seed with an 
inch of soil between fertilizer and po- 
tatoes. 

It was a very dry season, and I did 
not get very good results. The fol- 
lowing fall I sowed the fleld in wheat. 

Result, a good crop for 1904, yield 31 


bushels per acre. If there was any 
difference in yield in favor of the spe- 
cial blood and potash, the wheat stood 


up better on that side than on the 
other. If it had not gone down I 
would have had a larger yield. I 
also got a good stand of clover. 

I have also tried fertilizers on an 


acre of cantaloupes, using the special 
blood and potash mixture, applying a 
handful to each hill. Then in one 
week after the melons got started, 
I applied another handful. The fer- 
tilizer seemed to keep the beetles 


away, as my neighbors’ plants were 
eaten up, while scarcely any dam- 
age was done to mine. I had one- 
quarter acre I wanted to use for man- 
gel-wurzel. I covered it heavily with 
stable manure, then before harrow- 
ing it I used 200 nounds special blood 
and potash mixture. On a small strip 
not fertilized, there was a difference 
of 20% in the size of the beets, the 
yield was 400 bushels fine specimens. 

The kind and amount of fertilizers 
which can be econemically used on a 
certain soil, can be determined only 
by actual test. No chemical analysis 
of either soil or the plant will show 
this accurately. The kind of fertili- 
zing needed will depend more upon 
the natural character of the soil, its 
Previous treatment. and its. present 
mechanical condition, than upon the 
actual piant food taken up by the 
growing crop. I would advise using a 
high grade fertilizer to secure a heavy 
srowth of legumes Instead of having 
that crop starved and the same fer- 
tilizers applied to the following crop. 
Stable manure is of great value if 
Promptly handled. I apply whenever 
ready to be taken away from build- 

ss. Decay adds nothing to its con- 

Utuents, and if allowed to decay in 
the yard and exposed to the weather, 
much of its value is lost. 





MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


Fertilizers on Hoed Crops 


H. POND, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N Y. 





I have used commercial! fertilizers 
for ten years and am fully satiatied 
that it will pay any farmer to use 
them on thoroughly cultivated land. 
But I do not think that it pays to use 
them on a hoed crop unless it is prop- 
erly cared for. We cannot afford to 
buy fertilizer to raise weeds with. 
That is just what many farmers aave 
been doing for some time back, owing 
perhaps to the scarcity of competent 
help and the exorbitant wages de- 
manded. 

We must plant what we can proper- 
ly care for if we want to get full vaiuoe 
for our money and labor expended. 
I always use 300 pounds fertilizer to 
the acre on land that I cannot manure 
in any other way. The first year I 
plant to corn or any hoed crop. The 
following year I seed down in the 
spring with oats and usuallly get three 
good cuts of grass before rebreaking 
the soil. 


Our Veterinary Adviser, 


Conducted for this Prose by Donald McIntosh, 
‘7 3, professor of veterinary science at Lllinois college 
of agriculture. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice by 
mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions print- 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, but reliable 
remedies for certain troubles are almost always 
named in our advertising columns and often can be 
advantageously employed for the very in- 
quired about. 

Sterility—W. B. W., New Jersey 
has a cow that is sterile. Can any- 
thing be done for her. Medicines are 
of no service in such cases. Have her 
examined by a qualified veterinarian. 

Sores—H. E. M., Pennsylvania has 
a mare that hasrtwo sores just above 
the fetlock joint. There is a slight 
discharge of matter from the sore. 
Mix 2 drams chloride of zinc with one 
pint of water. Shake up and apply a 
little twice a day until they heal. 

Sterility—M. De LaV, New York 
has a cow that is sterile. Can any- 
thing be done for her? Medicines 
are of no service in such cases. Have 
her examined by a qualified veterina- 
rian. 

Bronchitis—W. A. E., N Y has lost 
several sheep. They have a discharge 
from the nose and mouth, their ap- 
petites fail and they grow weak and 
die in from a week to 10 days. Change 
all the well sheep to another place 
and give each a_  dessertspoonful 
tincture of ginger and tincture of gen- 
tian and a teaspoonful of compound 
syrup of squill at a dose twice a day 
and continue it for a week. 

Enlarged Gland—L. R. S., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a cow that has a large 
lump between the bones of the lower 
jaw—can it be cured? The only 
remedy for such a case is to have it 
removed with the knife by a qualified 
veterinarian. * 








A Good Proposition—You will find 
it to your interest to look into this 
very generous proposition in the ve- 
hicle line. ‘The Anderton Manufac- 
turing Company of Cincinnati, O, is 
selling vehicles by a most generous 
and remarkable plan. They send 
their vehicles direct to users at low- 
est factory prices, and give a two 
years’ approval test under a $25,000 
bank bond to insure the return of 
money, to anyone who is dissatisfied. 
A 30 days’ free trial. No money in 
advance. We suggest that our read- 
ars write for their free catalog. Tell 
the firm you saw their adv in this 
journal, and your request will be given 
prompt attention. 
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secure the biggest crops of corn, 


fertilizers must be used _ liberally. 


Apply at least 500 pounds to the acre—with 


3% per cent. nitrogen, 8 per cent. available 


phosphoric acid, and g per cent. Porasu. 


PotasH is a most important factor in corn 


culture. 


Our practical books for farmers are 


yours for the asking—-no cost or obligation 


of any sort, and a vast fund of invaluable 


information in them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 














Itcontrols the life of a Spreader. 


It must carry a heavy load oa 


rough and uneven ground and sustain the strain of all working ma- 


chinery. Perfect construction fs necessary. 


The Standard frame has 


heavy sills into which the cross sills are held by large tenons, and 
a bolts. te ge 4 rods run fromend to end, and help support 


“STANDARD MANURE SPREADER 


ts the onl 


onein front extendi 


having three shafts under frame at rear and 
entire width. These tic the frame, but their 
to give a wide bearing for all gears, prevent- 

ble other spreaders. Large 

nsure & free running 

y- Strongest wheels, 

mechanism. Sim =e 


One lever starts entiro machine. Endgate lifts easily be ause moves back 


load, then cperste “One lover 


asures ¢ven ren egeeene. 
in bunches. 


per acre. prevents Aproa 
neow CO., Dept. A. 
THE STANDARD HA ° Fonse 


Spreads lightand also the heaviest—6 to 35 
returns automatically. Write for catalog. 
UTICA, N.Y. 

Sprayers, ete. 











any trouble. The driver completely controls the feed from his 
went ao Anes jing the machine. 
with ‘an > turned in its own length, 


ey. SY-TO,LOAD very low and can be loaded quickly and 
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Fs construction op 80 ERA AT E, durable that it never gives 





Wrought steel wheels 











"RASY TO BU 

enormous saving time and labor, its euperiority over 

others, make it an investment that pays for itself in a short 
me. The price isso reasonable that you can hard! 

‘to be without it. Booklet free apon request, describing the 

pK. Bonere prenter PusmENT 60. bere prices, 

CORTLAN Cortland, B. ¥. 






















— TOBACCO GROWERS = 


KLIPSTEIN’S CARBONATE OF POTASH, %% to 7% pure; 


guaranteed 66% actual 


svailable, for tobacco plants. This is the very highest grade, being a vegetable potash, and en- 
tirely free from all animal and mineral ingredients which are detrimental to all high-grade to- 


bacco (as to burn and flavor). 


1,000 Ibs., and barrels of 500 lbs. Write 


This carbonate has a tendency for making quick growth, thin and 
light-colored leaf, taking the place of cotton hull ashes, and costs less. 


It is put up im caske of 


A ancien & CO., 122 Pearl Street, New York or ARIEL MITCHELSON, Agent, Tariffville — 
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Strawberry Plants 


wttncrigh rene OC GOLD PRIZE 
De also Cardi Commonwealth, North Shore, Oaks 
Early, New York, Glen Mary. Stevens a and 90 
whan be best list, good stock, fair prices. Dewberries: Lu» 


cretia and 
ne best new and standard old vari- 
Seeds i" sues CARDEN, F FIELDand FLOWER 
SEEDS. Row § 60 Page Catalogue Free, It tells about 
good plants and seeds and where to get them. Send now to 


W. F. ALLEN, Dept. 13, SALISBURY, MD. 











Dibble’s Seed Oats 


Golden Harvest. New, late, immense yielder— 
107 ant per acre. Fh bushel bag, 2.00; 10 bushels, 
7 100 bushels, $55. 
Terenticth Sondaer. * Karly earliest oat grown, 
enormously prolific—440 bushels from four acres, 
, #150: bushels, #6.00; 100 bushels, $50.00, 
Sacks free. Thoroughly recleaned stock. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 
Box A, Honeoye Falls, 








REDUCED PRICES on Peach Tew ene year from bud, rea 

eral e 2 cts.; No. 2, I 

each. Trees “2 compet until May 1 I: th if not sold entiier. 
8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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Garden Seeds. $1's worth of U naa 
Coupons Free with every ord 


s for Me worth of leading 196 novelties in an a 
BOLGIANO’S SEED STORE, "BALTIMORE 
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isc harrow. Frame [be 


mate of best angle steel. 
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SUGAR BEETS 


More Beets to the Acre 
More Sugar in the Beet 


Armovr’s 
nimal Matter 
: Fertilizers 


Not only increase the quantity and 
quality ot this crop, but all crops 
on all soils. 
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For Information and Prices, Address 





The Armour Fertilizer Works, 
Chicago, IIIs. 


Armour’s Farmer’s Almanac for 1996—FREE 
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HALF YOUR TIME G&S 
and gardeners are doing it all over the world today by 
using the Pler.et Jr. Line of farm and garden tools. And the gain is not alone in the sav- 
ing of time, for they do the work faster, easier and better than itcan possibly be done in any 
other way. For example, take our Ne. 8, Horse Hoe. It is a hoe and cultivator com Has 
‘ high, stiff steel frame; interchangeable, non-clogging standards; adjustable handles, reversible hoes, 
; ete. A convenient lever adjusts theside beams to fit wide or narrow rows. It is a perfect one horse culti- 
; vator for corn, potatoes, co~t all crops planted in rows. Then again there is our Planet Jr. 
Ne. 26. It is a Hill and Drill Seeder, Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow combined. Looks like a 
lot of things to combine in one tool but they are all there and all work perfectly. Sows all garden seeds 
fg continuous rows or drops in hills, 4, 6,8, 12 or 24 inches apart, at the same time marking the next row. 
Hoes and cultivates any desired depth, killing all weeds, opens furrows, throws up ridges, etc. 
Goes astride or between the rows throwing the earth to or from as desired. Can bead 
justed in a moment for any work on any crop. These are but two out 
of 4 time and labor saving Planet Jr. tools. Ournew catalogue 


CARIN: 


' The most if 








; tors—one and two row—Beet Culti 
delight and instruct everyone interested in farming and 
ing. Be sure and Write for ittoday. We 


anf) mail it free on request. 








: SETS S.L. Allon &Co., 
; ae ‘sat Ben 1107E Philadephia, Pa. <p 
to crowd against a tongue to guide 


. 


the 
machine or make ashortturn. The For- 
ward Trucks work on 8 swivel. ho 
“side draft’ or ‘neck weight.” Just 
even, steady pull. 


* 


ip it 
EE. 
Write tor part culars at once. 
oF you full information : 
on: 
4 Warsow 7 thet doesn't tire your team. No tongue to 
thrash about or worry the horses. The team doesn't have 


YORK Jinproved Weeder 


farmer own a D It's chi 

on the market for getting rid of weeds without injuring the growing cro; It has every 
advantage of efficiency and economy over all other weedere— Square Spring 
steel teeth, round nts, narrow in the bedy, of great flexibility and won't 
break, No clogging. Frame is made of strong flexible angle steel; bh dies 
and shefte are adjustable. Size, 734 feet; weight, 8 pounds. Spangler 
Corn Planters ané Grain always give satisfaction — durable, 
perfect in operation, cheapest. Write at once for our free 

SP. ER MFG. CO.,507 H. Que 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
1231 Hastings Street Detroit, Mich. 








HOUBLE THE STRAWBERRY CROP 


No extra expense for new plants or fertilizer. Full story in catalog—lifetime experi- 
ence of largest fruit-grower in America. To old friends and new wanting Berries, 
Peaches, Piums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. J. O. HALE, SO. GLASTONBURY, COMM. 








ORCHARD AND FOREST 








Interest in American Wild Nuts. 





Our readers remember the success- 
ful nut contest we conducted last fall. 
The prizes were awarded by the ex- 
pert judges, George T. Powell and 
Samuel Henshaw of the American in- 
stitute. These nuts were again shown 
at a special meeting of the New York 
horticultural society at Bronx Park 
botanical gardens, where, they were 
awarded a silver medal. They were 
then sent to Dr Robert T. Norris. who 
is making a special study of American 
wild nuts on his Connecticut farm. 

The remarkable results obtained in 
this contest are far-reaching. Dr 
Morris, a distinguished surgeon. has 
taken up this interesting work as a 
recreation and diversion from his busy 
professional duties. A new lot of 
prizes will be offered this fall for other 
wild nuts of certain types. The an- 
nouncement with details of contest 
will be made during the summer. In 
a recent letter regarding his studies 
with the nuts sent last fall, Dr Morris 
says: I am in a way to learn a good 
deal about hickory nuts. Al!l of the 
specimens sent in response to the nut 
contest last fall, were kept until the 
second week in February, 1906, to de- 
termine their keeping qualities. There 
were some surprises when the nuts 
were cracked. I shall keep some of 
them for a year. All of the hickory 
nuts of the long type have at present 
a hard, dry meat and none of them 
are very good. The flat, short type 
has some fairly good nuts, but the 
tendency is for the meat to harden 
and lose flavor. The representative 
type of the nut, short and approach- 
ing a quadrangular form is, by all 
means, the best. The nut sent by 
George M. Manahan of Maryland, to 
which the committee gave first prize, 
is far and away the best nut to-day. 
It is delicious and so rich and meaty 
that one cannot eat many of them. 
In fact, it never would be a family nut 
for eating around the open fire place 
orn winter nights, when the enjoyment 
consists in getting a fill’ gradually. 

The second prize nut, sent by Marie 
A. Thompson of New Hampshire, is 
also delicious, but in competition to- 
day it would be almost impossible for 
the committee to decide between this 
and Hale’s paper shell and a nut that 
none of us noticed at all at the time 
of the competition. The overlooked 
nut was sent by F. W. Manbert of 
Columbia county, N Y. It is a won- 
der. It is not so large as the prize 
nuts; is curiously quadrangular in 
form; not attractive in general ap- 
pearance, but looks like a_  thick- 
shelled pig-nut. The shelfl is very thin 
and \brittle and it cracked in such a 
way that the meats came out whole 
regularly. The richness and flavor of 
the nut are remarkable; it was a joy 
to run across this nut. 

The 


greatest disappointment was 
with all of the long nuts. Some of 
them were very beautiful, but none 


were good and some uneatable. I 
hope that we can find a good long 
nut; but the type seems to be degen- 
erating away from the evolution pur- 
poses of the hickory tree. Neverthe- 
less, I want to offer prizes this year 
for three types of nuts: First, for 
the best nut of the short, quadrang- 
ular type; second, for the best nut of 
the long type; and third, for the best 
thin shelled, long and dainty nut. I 
want the latter because on my coun- 
try place, there is a tree bearing very 
small and dainty nuts of exquisite 
flavor; but the shell is so thick that 
it would not be worth while to graft 


this type. I have made about 200 
winter grafts from various. hickories 
and shall put in another series in 


March and another in August. 

I am bound to work out the prin- 
ciples of successful grafting of hick- 
ories an? shall do it along surgical 
lines, for I-am convinced that fermen- 
tation of the sap is a feature which 
has thwarted the efforts of nursey- 
men. I shall. probably offer prizes 
during a series of years in order to 








bring out all information that | 
get on the subject of the chara, ter 


can 
of 


nuts. My original intention was ,, 
make a collection of American trep< 
and shrubs. I found my hands 


full at once that it was necessary ar 
confine myself to nuts and conifers 
Now my hands are so full with hi k- 
ories alone, that this one subject will 
take every minute of my spare time 
I shall experiment with hybridizing 
as soon as the grafting problems 
*n comfortable shape. 


to 


are 


—_ —»>_ —_ 


Effective Orchard Spraying for Scale. 





CHARLES BLACK, NEW JERSEY. 
I began spraying for the scale jn 
my orchard late in October. We have 


kept it up whenever opportuni: 


weather permitted. We have aad 
some eight barrels, or about 44) ¢ 
lons scalecide, which when dilute, 


made about 150 barrels spray) Not 
being willing to risk too much, 
I knew the results, I sent samy 
its work from time te time to Profs 
Smith, our state entomologist 
report was satisfactory to me. ] 
sprayed some 20 acres of peach from 
one to ten years old and cannot detect 
the least injury to bud or wood. Th; 
amount of oil is so small that there is 
no danger whatever. My experience 
is satisfactory for our peach was 
mostly sprayed last of October and 
early November. Had any injury oc- 
curred, it would show now 
February. 

I am using this material exclusively 
on all kinds of trees and 
need spraying for scale. It will be 
used very largely throughout 
section. It is easily prepared and ap- 
plied. ,.Whatever material is used, th 
spraying must be done thoroughly, so 
that every scale is covered. I think it 
important to spray in the fall as 
as most of the foliage is off. Any ma 
terial we use is much more certain to 
do its work at that time, as many of 
the scales are still breeding. So far 
as my experience has-gone, I fee! 


€lore 


early in 


plant that 


soon 


JUS- 





tified in using and recommending 
scalecide and shall use it until | have 
further evidence that it is n ef- 
fective. 

Have Covers for Sap Buckets— 


Cleanliness includes keeping the sap 
free from leaves and especia!)]) 
the drippings from the Mrunks and 
branches of the trees in wet weathe! 
You can’t make sugar out of snow or 
rain water, and as our best runs of sap 


irom 


often come with the storm, the only 
sure way is to provide covers for the 
buckets. About 16 quarts sap mean 
one pound sugar worth at least 10 
cents which will more than pay the 


cost of the best cover made, and it is 
not often that a sugar season 
without the loss of that amount of sap 
per tree by reason of storms wher 


passes 





hucket covers are not used.—[W. C 
Success in Farming—The success- 


ful farmer is not always the one with 
the largest fields. It is the moderp 
labor saving implement that is 

sponsible for the fat bank account of 


re- 


the up-to-date farmer. Foremost 
among the manufacturers of ma- 
chinery which is adding daily to the 
wealth of our farmers is the Hench 
& Dromgold Company of York, Pa 


They make various implements of la- 
bor, time and money saving charac- 
ter. Their catalog gives descriptive 
prices of a large variety of farm ma- 
chinery. Our readers would I 
to read this booklet which may ?P 
secured free of cost by addressing 

card to the firm. State that you sa 
their adv in American Agriculturist 


do 


i 





In advertising my poultry, clearness, 
conciseness and attractiveness of 
statements are primary aims. Promp' 
honest answers to inquiries do the 
rest.—[Mrs R. H. Smith, Hferkimer 
County, N Y.° 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. 


They enrich the earth 











Catch Crops With Small Fruits. 


L. B. PIERCE, SUMMIT COUNTY, 0. 





Every year I plow some rich ground 
iously devoted to market garden 


a ps and plant it to small fruits to 
keep uD the acreage in place of those 
cleared up as they become run out. 
An example of how this is carried out 
{n practice may be of interest. Several 
yt 1zo I had potatoes upon a strip 
of ground heavily fertilized with sup- 
erphosphate. The following spring it 
was set with strawberries 2x4 feet. A 
yery dwarf variety of snap beans was 
planted in the 2 feet spaces. The 
strawberries were gathered the two 
foll wing years, having been heavily 
mulched with straw the first autumn 
and allowed to run wild the second 
season. The strawberries were more 
profit itable than any farm crop I could 
grow pd picking being all the ex- 
pense, as I took them to market with 
other stuff 

The weeds, ete, were clipped with a 
mowing machine the second summer 


to prevent seeding. The crop for the 
following year was to be late cabbage, 
so I picked the berries that grew in 


the grass, selling $17 worth. The 
Jand was plowed very carefully June 
*8 and thoroughly pulverized. The 


cabbage grew all right, but in August 
it was quite dry and the large amount 
of stuff plowed down did mot rot as it 


should. Some of the cabbages were 





x py . 
a few ata time, They were not taken 
into consideration, but there was 
probably more than $2 worth at mid- 
summer prices. After the peas were 
off, frequent cultivatings were given 
and about the end of August nearly 
7000 tips were layered. Most of them 
took root in fine style. Nearly 1500 
plants were sold at wholesale and re- 
tail in October, bringing $19.80. The 
total cash returns from this half acre 
of growing raspberries was $62.80, 
with probably 4000 rooted tips yet to 
sell, The bushes made a _ strong 
growth and will yield treble that of 
many plantations the first year. I 
should think 400 quarts would 
be a safe estimate, and they have 
brought more than 10 cents per.quart 
in my markets for three years. I 
am considering the feasibility of plant- 
ing the eight spaces to different kinds 
of extra early sweet corn. This will 
be partly experimental with a view to 
profit. 


Modern Plant Setting Methods. 


IRVING C. SMITH, WISCONSIN, 








Years ago my father made the re- 
mark that nothing would get his boys 
out quicker than a heavy rain. If it 
was in plant setting season, it was to 
rush in a block of cabbage or celery 
plants while the rain lasted, as that 
was supposed to be the best time to do 
the work. 

Now if it rains while we are setting 

















SETTING CELERY PLANTS 


very slow and did not promise to get 
solid, but we, had a late fall with 
some very warm rains and growing 
weather continued until early in 
November. The following’ spring 
when plowing I found a very thick 
layer of black humus and the piece 
was put in tomatoes, which resulted 


in a fine crop without fertilizing. The 
tomato stubble was plowed early in 
April, 1905, and immediately planted 
to 1250 raspberry tips; one half Colum- 
bian and one-half Cumberland. The 
raspberries were planted 6%x2% feet. 


In two of the nine rows, I planted a 
hill of Early Bovee potatoes between 
each two plants, In the other rows 
T planted four Wardwell beans in 


each space, 
The raspberries were planted on a 


snow-squally day and all but three 
grew. This was early in April. About 
May 1 the plantation was cultivated 
by going twice on each side of each 
row with a 30-inch cultivator. This 
left plain balk in the middle, on 
whi I‘ planted, with a one-horse | 
corn planter, Duke of Albany peas, a 


second early sort. 
enough seed, I had to retrace. 
pretty 


In order to get in 
This 


nfuch cleaned up the balk, but | 


I went over each row with a garden | 


rake the-next day. Owing to the 
somewhat double row, making it im- 
practicable to use the wheel hoe, the 
Tows of peas got too large. They 


matured about the last of July. They 
were pulled and when dry carried to’ 
the barn for fodder. The horses ate 
it ravenously in the winter. The peas 
and beans brought nearly $41. 

The potatoes were dug for table use, 


| $ 


plants we stop about as quickly as 
the farmer who is making hay. The 
accompanying illustration shows the 
present method with us. Set plants in 
dry soil if the weather is not hot 
enough to scald them after avatering. 
This shows celery work. The boy in 
the foreground is going over the tows 
for the third or fourth time. This 
gives the plants a good start without 
further watering if weather is mild. 
Note the two boys in the background 
close after the setters with water. 
This is important, to prevent the fine 
hair roots from being destroyed and 
also to save the tops, 


-— 


I consider the “old reliable” the 
best, all round farm paper published. 
It keeps farmers posted as to what 
successful pedple are doing, besides 
giving the best crop and general mar- 
ket reports of any paper I ever read. 
I could not’ get along without it.— 
[Cc. F. Dulabahm, Stark County, O. 








-needed ventilation and 


VEGETABLES 





Perennials the Pride of the Garden. 


J. OTTO THILOU, PHILADELPHIA ©O, PA 





Many of the perennials can be sown 
in the open border in the fall but it 
must be born in mind that some of 
the best class of perennials are better 
if procured as plants, as it is necessary 
with many varieties to resort to root 
and plant propagation in order to get 
good strong plants and insure early 
bloom. Some that are produced from 


seed are slow in germination, and 
should be sown in seed pans and 
placed in frames or cool house under 


glass covering, and convenient enough 
to be closely watched to give the 
care. When 
large enough to be transplanted into 
pots or pans so as to become: estab- 
lished before planting out. 

When space permits, it is well to 
sow the best of the old and all of the 
new introductions in perennials, and 
after maturity to select only the de- 
sirable colors and divide the varieties 
so as to insure a long blooming period 
from the collection. It would make 
a long list to note the new and im- 
proved perennials, but the average 
amateur is generally well informed 
and keeps in touch with the new in- 
troductions in this class of plants. 
Seedsmen’s catalogs give much val- 
uable information, describing varieties 
and suggesting best positions for each. 

A good plan to follow after a posi- 
tion has been selected for a clump of 
a desired color of some perennial, is 
to prepare the soil, then sink a 6-inch 
pot to within 1 inch of the top of the 
rim into the soil, nearly fill it with 
rich soil, sow the seed and then cover 
with a piece of wire netting or a few 
sticks to prevent the loss of the seed 
or seedlings by heavy dashing rains 
which might occur before the plants 
show. After the plants are well es- 
tablished take them out by turning 
the pot upside down and dropping its 
eontents into the hand, the whole 
clump can be planted without dis- 
turbing and success is attained. 

The perennial garden affords much 
study and pleasure, and is rarely 
commensurate with the idea of its 
owner until after the third or fourth 
year, as color, blooming time and pe- 
riod, foliage and height must be con- 
sidered, a knowledge of these is ob- 
tained only after repeated trials and 
continually adding to the collection; 
but when once established, the garden 
is the ideal and its owner much bet- 
ter pleased for having striven for 
knowledge in this direction. 


— 


Forcing Beans—Experiments have 
shown there is little advantage in 
starting beans in pots or boxes, as of- 
ten advised. Better results are se- 
cured when the beans are planted in 
hills 1 foot apart each way, than when 
planted 3 inches apart in the drill 30 
inches wide. It is best to plant them 
18 inches apart in a row. 








“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 
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OF THE 
CORN. 


“KING fei: 


Corn, o- and Pea Planter and 





For Bor pleating Field, Kustlage, Fodder Corn, Broom Sore, 
Beans, Peas, Sugar Beets, Buckwheat, e:e. Drops the 

in hills or — Will plant corn anc beans at the same 

time. Will yao} na or squash in with the corn. 


Plants 4, 9, 12 24, 36 and 72 inches 45 Distributes 
wet or dry hestiliser at the rate of 25 to per acre. 
Equip with a new and umproved row . Agente 


ia all new territory. 


» special terms, ete., free. 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





NY FO od 1 
CUT/IN TWO 


That’s ryt Gainers is doing. 


‘8 just 
tribui 
countless bushels sot his hard dy, North. 
this unnsnal offer * ‘sendi => 
for a free copy of ths Boo kof 


Salzer’s Bargains 


and getting your year’s seeds before the su 

ply ec xhausted. Cabbage, beets, Radish, 
Unions,Corn, Beane, Tomat also Salzer’s 
famous farm seeds, such as ae. oRee 
Marley, Potatoes, Timothy, Clover, 
etc..—all of them'the cream of last ht — 4 
wonderful growth on our seed farms. 


LUSCIOUS RADISHES 
A, Frverybody loves a tender, juley fadicnt 
S And we wat everybody to ve the 
send this notice to«lay and Save free 
Bargain eed liook and sufiic ae Radish seed to 
keep you in luscious radishes a 
Remit 4c and we ee 


e, serviceable, beautifv. annual flower. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
Lock & Box 43, LaCrosse, Wis. 





Tows at « time, 20 acres 
a day. Even 2-nere grow- 
ere say, “Pays for itself 
first season,” as it 


years old can eperate it with 
tee hilly country). FIRST ORDER 
where h. Agent, gets whelesele price, or will take extra 
gield one acreour pay. Sent on 10 DAYS’ TRIAL—does 
—_ you one cent if not satisfuc ory. GUARANTEED 

fy We give one away, in each locality for a little 
Sis Advertising. Write today for our liberal terms. 


GL. HURST MFG.CO., 3503 North St., Canton, 0, 


















. 
The “‘Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
New. Gets twice th Its with labor 
and fluid. ze. Flat or round spray from same’ nozzle. 
F of trees, vines, 
infecting, wagons, fire, etc., etc. 


Agents 
Wanted. 
Circular free, 
Ce., 1 East Ave., Rochester, 8, ¥. 





| Sechester Spray 

















god cope ois tein rare oe 


a, ered ae oe per i¢ eaten ots inary 


is 
fat, 24 maT tockee wise by 24 inebes long. 


nly fools you need. This 
jemi-Hardened 








y other kind. 
t 

our No. 

or Dgrtectiy Bat Seam costs $1.85. e can furnish 


ition We offer Pressed 
« At these prices 


NEW STEEL ROOFING and SIDING, $1.75 per 100 SQ. FEET 
FIRE, WATER AND LIGHTNING PROO 


Itis eonten to lay, word longer . 
Hatchet or Hammer—the 77 
Grade 

































































Sr ee ae. Seed 
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ase 


oA gne eet oe» 
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Wood's Séeds. 


Alfalfa Seed 
INOCULATED 
Ready For Sowing. 


Inoculation makes it possible 
to grow Alfalfa where it could not 
be grown before. 

It coneties the bacteria neces- 
sary for the best growth and de- 
velopment of this valuable crop. 
Moy ny once yleldi nee 

ts for years, yielding large an 

continuous cuttings of the best 
and most nutritious hay. Price of 
seed quoted on request, 

Wood's 1906 Seed Book tells 
all about Inoculated Seeds, both 
forthe Gardenand Farm. Mailed 
free. Write for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
We can also supply Inoculated Garden 


Peas, Snap Beans, Clovers, Cow 
Peas, otc. Write for prices. 









































Lou Dillon “=<! 


You can cnitivate either between or astride 
the rows and you can change for any width row 
from 8 to 16 inches or from a fractional part of 
an inch to 4 inches in depth by one simple move- 
ment without tools andin a moment's time. 

It is the easiest running cultivator made 
and the only one that man, woman or boy can 
push down the row at an easy, com- 
fortable, continuous walk. 

The greatest little machine ever in- 
.y vented for amateur gardeners, straw 
fe’ berry raisers or truck farmers, 

' It breaks up and works the ground 
~evenly and rapidly and in one-third 
e than any other cultivator. 

And if it does not suit you better 
than any other hand cultivator 
you ever saw wewill take it back 
and give you back your money. 
Write today for free descrip- 
tive catalog and price list. 
The strawberry growers 
best friend, 

















A wonderful big Bb pone 

4y Full of engravings of eve FREE 

Hy variety, with prices lower than other 

¥ dealers. The book is worth a dol- 
lar to any one who plants seeds. 


Big Lot Ser Free to 


Send yours and neighbors address, 
R.H. Shumway, Rockferd, Illinois. 











greatly pleased with the Spramotor. 
With it they have doubled the yield from 
their orchards, banished wild mustard from their 


felde, made potato i bidnga net very profitable, kept 


their barns and bui neatly painted—all with 
@ minimum of lebor. 


86-pege treatise R. free: Agents wanted. 
SPRAMOTOR CO., 
BUFFALO, NN. Y. LONDON, ONT. 


EVERGREENS 


prem, Fin. 8. Prepaid 4 
Arwor Vitae, do. to 6 A Aig 


Sixteen on REGS reste 


Profitable Truck Growing. 


[From Page 389.] 

weeds. As a rule, I plant as far as 
possible in long, straight rows, then a 
jight cultivator may be run through 
several times a week. This will help 
wonderfully during a dry spell. To- 
matoes and some other plants must 
receive frequent hoeing till they have 
attained considerable size. 

In packing I sometimes depart from 
accepted methods. Sometimes this 
has turned out well, but at others I 
have found it wise to go back to the 
usual method. If the produce is sold 
through commission men, the regula- 
tion packages must be used; but if a 
truck grower can work up a private 
trade, it may prove to his advantage 
to adopt packages of special size. In 
any case the main point is to pack 
neatly and send out nothing but first- 
class goods. The extra early tomatoes 
may be disposed of more profitably if 
they are wrapped in tissue paper and 
packed neatly in half-peck boxes. It 
will entail some extra work but the 
price received will justify it 

Such vegetables as radishes, lettuce, 
beets and onions are catch crops and 
will prove profitable for nearby mar- 
kets. I ship in crates and hampers, 
with number of bunches marked 
plainly on each package. String beans 
are shipped in one and _ two-bushel 
hampers, and cabbage in crates, hold- 
ing about 50 heads. I have always 
sold all lima beans shelled, they being 
in great demand and bringing very 
good prices. 

——__<.a>__—_—_— 


Artificial Heating of Hotbeds. 


E. R. JINNETTE, ILLINOIS. 








To get the best results a fire hot- 
bed should be made on a southwest 
slope. It should face the south with 
the furnace at the west end. But it is 
not always possible to get such a lo- 


cation. Any slope will do except to 
the north. 
To make a fire bed, proceed as if 


you were making a manure bed or 
cold frame, Set up the posts and box 
up the sides, but leave the ends open 
until later, 

It will be all the better if the slope 
is sufficient to give a rise of 2 or 3 
feet in a bed 100 feet long. More than 
this will be needed for a longer bed. 
But I would not advise making one 
over 100 feet. 

The flues next to the furnace should 
be covered with 2% to 8 feet of earth 
and the covering of dirt should taper 
down to 8 or +4 inches at the upper 
end. This will show how deep to ex- 
cavate before beginning to make the 
flues. After the dirt-is all thrown out, 
level the bottom of the bed trans- 
versely so that the flues will be on 
the same level. The side of a hot- 
bed next to the lower wall is always 
colder than the other and the flue on 
that side should be within 5 or 6 inch- 
es of the wall. The one on the other 
side need not be so close to the wall. 
In the clay soil of southern Illinois, 
the flues are made by digging trenches 
8 inches deep the width of a spade at 
the bottom, with the sides slightly 
flaring, and covering them with flat 
stones. The cracks where the stones 


BLE WALL 


MARCH IN THE GARDEN 


join should be carefully covered with 
smaller stones to keep the smoke from 
leaking out. Sometimes when stones 
are hard to get the upper ends of the 
trenches are covered with boards. But 
the first 20 feet next to the furnace 
should always be covered with stone. 
The trenches or flues should be 
straight and the sides and bottom 
should be made as smooth as possible 
to insure a good draft. Two flues are 
all that are necessary in a bed 5 feet 
8 inches wide. At the upper end the 
flues should be extended far enough 
beyond the end of the bed to give 
room for the chimneys. A chimney 
will be needed for each flue. They 
should be 6 or 8 feet high and can be 
made of plank. Two fence boards 
and two 8-inch boards will be about 
right. To admit the smoke from the 
flue, saw off 6 or 8 inches from the 
end of one board at bottom of chim- 
ney. Set up the chimney with the 
opening opposite the end of the flue 
and tramp the dirt solidly around it. 

The furnace should be 6 or 8 feet 
from the end of the bed. If placed 
directly under the bed the part over 
the furnace will get so hot that it 
will burn up the plants. 

To make the flues draw well they 
should slant down several inches from 
the end of the bed to the furnace. The 
furnace should be about 2% feet wide 
and 2 feet high. The walls can be 
made of stone or brick. Here they 
are made of stone laid up in puddled 
clay. The clay will stand heat better 
than lime mortar. Old grate bars, or 
a@ section of an old boiler will make a 
good top for the furnace. Be sure 
that the top of the furnace is no 
higher than the top of the flues A 
piece of sheet iron will answer for a 
furnace door. 

In front of the furnace it will be 
necessary to have a pit 6 or 8 feet 
long as deep as the furnace and wide 
enough to allow room for handling 
the wood or coal in firing. A drain 
for this pit will be necessary to carry 
off the water that will come down the 
flues in wet weather. The sides of 
the pit should be stoned or planked 
up to keep them from caving in. A 
shed or rough house over the pit and 
furnace will be a protection to the 
fuel and the firemen in stormy weath- 
er and a convenient place to store the 
sash and crossbars when not in use. 


Practical Asparagus Growing. 


PROF W. F.. MASSEY, N C EXPER STA. 








Asparagus is one of the most popu- 
lar and profitable vegetables grown 
for the market. In the warmer sec- 
tions of the south it is largely grown 
for shipping to the northern mar- 
kets, but even the local markets seem 
to be poorly supplied with it. The 
plant can endure more salt than most 
vegetables, and a dose of salt that will 
kill weeds will not hurt it. To this ex- 
tent salt may be useful; however, that 
salt helps the asparagus as a manure 
is more than doubtful. There is really 
very little difference in _ varieties 
except in the color of the shoots, Re- 
cently the Columbian, a variety which 
makes snow white shoots and is slow 
in turning green has been introduced. 
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“Frurnacd pit” 








TOP OF BED 
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Flue? 


The upper illustration, 


given. 





HARVARD NURSERY, Box P HARVARD, ILL. 


hand corner of, the illustratior.. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF HOTBED 
(Fig 1), shows a general] outline of a seetion 
of a hotbed as described in the accompanying story by ERE, R. 
The relative positions of chimney flues, walls, 
In the lower illustration (Fig 2), is shown a side view of a sec~ 
tion of the hotbed, the furnace and pit being at the 
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Jinnette. 


furnace, etc, are therein 


extreme lower right 











(HENGH’S 2) 


Stee! Ball Coupling Pivot Axie 
Cultivator x" geile 


Planter and. Fed i 
Attach Complete er 


nn Mac 
arte Weber 


bed oLo . ® Fair, 
Louis, wondertey’ 
improvement in culti. 
vators, combining every 
possible movement of 
Sangs and wheels re 
x Teeny changed 
Teonsnndein use. MCr'sof all kind of Ag’rd ist 
write for circa) 
The Hench & Dromgold. Co., Mtrs., York, Pa, 








































When you buy 


WEATHE 
CLOTHIN & 
you want 
complete 
protection 
and long 
On goo e yre 


other , —} ~ Ag 


are combined in 


FISH BRAND 


You cant rd 
to buy any r 
, —F 
Pra pao 








3. TOWER CO BOSTON USA. 
Towen Ce ag <3 re. 











AN! stock guaranteed disease froe— X 
true to name—pure bred and heavy 


a Pull value for every 
sent us. No agent’s commis. 


sion. Write for complete price list. 
We will save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
Established 1865, Fort Scott, Kan & 




























(NEI 
SAVE YOUR TREES 
SCALE, PSYLLA, Etc. 
ALL YOU NEED Is 
Simple, more etective and cheaper than LIME, 
SULPHUR and SAL 
iivered at your Kailroad station, address 
B.G.Pratt Co,, 11 Broadway,New York,N.Y. 
NITRO- 
CULTURE 
soil and seed bacteria. 
Enrich your farms. 

West Chester, Pa. 
IWANS’ Ano were AUGER 
| Relpitone Pos Post Holes, Wells, etc, Three times 

complished with an 
Iwan 
smoothly and 
ised by U.8. Gov't. 5.4,5, 
Oi penn TWAW BROE: Bebe D Deceter TLL 
— For Color Card, Free 
Barn Paint, in barrel lots, per gal. .80e 
Brana, 3 year Se 
enctian ‘Rea, Giis, ‘Stains 


from the Beverce, of SAN JOSE, COTTONY 
MAP 
‘i ’ AND A GooD 
SCALECIDE, Water, SPRAY PUMP. 
1 testi jals and ‘price de- 
re & Book No. 4 on 
the wonderful 
HATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
rin the world, For Fence and 
iiss a 
fond 30 tach, #40 sues; ‘Ta tack, $000; Tatoos, $7.50. Sample 
PAINTS 30c Per Gal, 
Cola Water Paints, "Palints, gai.:toe 
ng in the mt and oil line. 


Ask for ) catalog, 
furniture and ¢ handisé. 
recking Co.. « Chicago 








—B00K ON SPRAYING 


RE & copy of our new book ou how 
oy —— Contains valuable formulas, 

and also describes the "ERFEOTION 6 SPRAY- . 
strongest, most power spraxe ef eve 

invented. book. 





mt buy @ sprayer until you get thi 
THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 86, Hightstown, x. a 











































qt is desirable where a white aspara- 
gus is wanted. 

There is no plant grown whose qual- 
| perfection depend so much on 


vo wn hness of the soil. Any variety 


= 7 made fine by liberal feeding, 
even wild sorts. Methods of culture 
will Vary with the demands of the 
market to be supplied. In.most cities 
the demand is for the blanched article 


produ ed by planting the roots very 
deeply and cutting them under ground 

Fine asparagus can be cut the sec- 
pring from the sowing of the 


oe For the best and most profit- 
able results the seed is sown in the 
rows where the crop is to grow, thin- 
ning and transplanting the plants 
when the size of a knitting needle. 
This can be done as easily as with 
any other garden plants, The soil 
should be a light, sandy or mellow one, 


the first preparation must be of 
t thorough character, for the 
The more 

and the 
Deep plow- 


and 
the mo 
crop is to last many years. 
manure applied the better, 
earlier will be the crop. 
ing is essential. 

If manure is not available, not less 








than half a ton per acre of a high- 
grade commercial fertilizer, strong in 
nitrogen, should be used. The seeds 
should be sown as early as the ground 
can be prepared in spring, in rows 4 
fect apart, scattered thinly in shallow 
trenches and covered 2 inches deep. 
Only a portion of the ground need be 
sown, aS thinning will supply plants 
for a great deal more land. 

Canadian Blue Grass for Lawns, 
PROF W. J. SPILLMAN UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Give me your opinion of Canadian 

blue grass for lawn making in north- 


ern Ohio. “On page 203-of “Farm 
Grasses” by W. J. Spillman, Canadian 
blue grass is given preference over 
Kentucky blue grass for sandy soils.— 
[M. W. Wood, Cuyahoga County, O. 
Canadian blue grass is quite a val- 
uable grass in its proper place. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is not worthy of at- 
tention where Kentucky blue grass, 
called June grass in the north, does 
well. But on sandy or gravelly soils 
that are inclined.to be dry, Canadian 
blue grass thrives much better than 
Kentucky blue grass, In some parts 
of western New York and eastern 
Ontario, Canadian blue grass is grown 
extensively. In a few places it is har- 
vested for hay and, where the hay is 
known, sells at a premium over tim- 
othy. Unfortunately, its yield is low. 


Eradicating Redtop from Meadows, 


PROF W. J. SPILLMAN, U 8S DEPT OF AGRI. 








A subscriber from Genesee county, 


N Y, asks for a general method to 
eradicate redtop from a meadow. I 
infer from his letter that the land is 
arable but that he would like to keep 
itin meadow. There are two general 
methods, either one of which he may 
pursue: Assuming that he wants the 


land in meadow, he may cut the grass 


early, so.as to insure no seed beings 
left on the land, and then put a heavy 
disk harrow on. Load the disk to 
make it cut 3 or 4 inches deep. Go 


over the land until it is thoroughly 
cut. If the sod is so hard that the 
disk will not penetrate it, it should be 
Plowed and then disked. Repeat the 
disking every week until the latter 
Part of August. In his latitude 
this ought to give about five 
Weeks of disking. ‘i 

The other method {fs to grow a cul- 
tivated crop the coming summer. 
Break it up as early as possible in the 
spring, disk it thoroughly, then drag 
harrow it until a good seedbed is pre- 
Pared. Plant only crops that can be 
kept very clean by cultivation. If the 
cultivated crop is off early enough, 
timothy and clover may be sown not 
later than September 1. If the culti- 
vated crop cannot be taken off so 
s00n, I would suggest that the land 
be fall-plowed, put in good condition 
the next spring and sowed to oats 
With timothy and clover. 
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It is not enough to evow & good crop. 

Poy have to harvest it, before you get your 
profits. 

And your profits now depend very largely upon 
the way you harvest it. 

A worn-out harvesting machine, or one that is 
not very good, even when new, may delay you long 
enough and waste enough grain, to turn your profits 
ee » : aa 

t is a mighty poor policy to growa 
of grain and then Tet a part of it rot in the field. 

It does not take a great deal of waste to eat up 
all your profits. 

It may be only a spoonful of grain at a time 
but it counts. 

Don't waste, 

‘ Ba can’t afford it, and there is no necessity 
or it. 

Get ready for a profitable harvest. 

Do it now, while you have time. 

Here is the way: 

Go to an International Harvester Company 
of America dealer and ask him for a catalogue of 
the machine he handles. 

He will be pleased to give you the book—and 
you will be pleased to get it. 

He will be pleased to show you the machine— 
and you will be pleased to see it. 

ou will find the book extremely handsome, well 
illustrated with good pictures, interesting from start 
to finish and full of good, common sense about 
harvesting machines. 

But more important, you will find a good har- 
ertize machine. 

That is what yo are mostiinterested in for that 
means dollars and cents to you. 

We take it that you want a harvesting machine 

—that you can depend upon to see you through 
the harvest without break or delay; 

—that will save you the greatest amount of time 
and labor and worry and trouble in the busy har- 
vest days; 

—that will harvest the grain you have grown 
with the least possible waste; 

—that will not go to pieces after cutting a few 
hundred acres; : 

—that will be easy on your team; 

—that you can get repairs for easily and guick- 
ly when you n em; 

—that will, in short, give you theceagh satis- 
faction in every way—doing for you everything that 
you can in reason expect a harvesting machine to do, 

If that’s what you want, all the more reason for 
lookjng up the agents of the In i line. 


crop 


Ls 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., OF AMERICA, 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, I 


International Line:—Binders, Rea 
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ET READY FOR 
-HARVEST 
Do it Now. 


The Way to Get Ready for Harvest 


rs, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn 
Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Corn Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, 
Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, Pumping 
Manure Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, Bettendorf Wagons and Binder 
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You know the line—the six leading makes of 
harvesting and haying machines, used wherever 
grain and grass are grown: 

Champion, Deering, McCormick, 
Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano. 

Better harvesting and haying machines cannot 
be made. ~ 

As good harvesting and haying machines cannot 
be made without such facilities as the International 
Harvester Company possesses. 

Such facilities are made possible on/y through 
the co-operation of the manufacturers of these sev- 
eral lines of machines. 

It is co-operation which enables them to produce 
from forest and mine their own raw materials—and 
thus be independent of uncertain and fiuctuatin 
markets. Acting together, they own, control an 
operate their own coal and iron mines, their own 
coke-ovens and steel mills, their own lumber camps 
and saw mills. They not only get their raw materi- 
als of-first quality, but what is of equal importance 
they get them when they want them. 

It is co-operation which enables them to main- 
tain ae shops where every effort is made 
to perfect the principle and improve the design of 
the International Line. 

It is the great demand for their machines which 
enables them to equip their factories with every pos- 
sible facility for producing machines of the highest 
excellence—factorics and workmen which could not 
by any possibility be maintained to supply a small 
demand. 

It is this demand which enables them to main- 
tain agencies almost everywhere where grain is 
grown—convenient to.you—convenient to buy—con- 
venient to secure repair parts. 

The fact that so many farmers cannot be persuad- 
ed to buy any other,—the fact that so many farm- 
ers continue to buy them,—the fact that they are 
considered the standard wherever grain is grown in 
every part of the world is sufficient indication of 
their reputation and their reliability. 

We don’t believe that you will be willing to let 
harvest time approach without knowing more about 
the International line for 1906; we know you will be 
glad to get the catalogue. Call on the dealer at your 
very first opportunity. 

Go to the dealer mow, and get whichever cat- 
alogue you want. 

If you don’t know an International Dealer— 
write tous for the name and address of the one 
nearest you. 
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Now that spring is at hand and 
roads are opening up for wheel traffic, 
our farmers may expect annoyance 
from reckless automobile chauffeurs. 
During the past winter thousands of 
new autos were manufactured in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and these 
will be turned loose shortly to result 
in perilous travel on our country 
roads. How much longer will peace- 
able, law biding farmers and subur- 
banites stand this reckless automobile 
driving evil? Sentiment is clearly 
crystallizing toward reasonable re- 
gard for the rights of others. 





If proper action is taken right now, 
the free seed humbug will be killed. 
It hasn’t a leg to stand on, nor has 
there been a single argument in many 
years for a continuance of this miser- 
able graft upon the people. Nobody 
really wants its perpetuity. The 
secretary of the department of ag- 
riculture is uttterly opposed to it, 


the national grange has thundered 
against it time and again, various 
other farmers’ organizations have 


made commendable effort to have it 
abolished. Finally, the self-respecting 
farmer has no use for the system. 
Instead, he very properly resents the 
cheap effort of his congressman to 
curry favor by sending a measly pack- 
age of the most ordinary kind of 
seeds, hoping in this way to win a 
vote. The government has no more 
business to furnish free seeds than 
free overcoats or free horseshoes. 
Reckoning postage cost at a reason- 
able sum and the expenses of hand- 
ling, we venture that a million dol- 
lars a year is not wide of the mark as 
the sum congress has been asking the 
plain people to pay annually to thus 
assist in re-election. Now for the first 


time in years a positive step has been 
taken to throw out free seeds. As re- 
cently noted, the house committee on 
agriculture decided not to recom- 
mend an appropriation. But “dead 
sure,” some selfish representative (is 
he yours, Mr Farmer), will next week 
put up a wail in the house asking to 
have the appropriation reinstated, and 
probably for an increased amount. 
Write your congressman to-day to sus- 
tain the House committee on agricul- 
ture in reforming the fake seed hum- 
bug. Unless this is done, some of the 
politicians who think they can buy the 
farmers’ votes with a few pumpkin 
seeds, will make a great fight to have 
the House appropriate $300,000 or 
more, for this purpose. It is the priv- 
ilege and the duty of the farmers, in- 
dividually, to protest, and do it now. 





A Monument to Honest Endeavor. 


Now that our Grain Growers’ Man- 
ual is ready for all comers, our read- 
ers who study it carefully cannot fail 
to agree with the following statement: 

That our contest to increase grain 
growers’ profits, as set forth in this 
manual, is a monument to an endeavor 
of the most far-reaching consequence. 

This book is just as important, just 
as valuable, just as indispensable to 
any farmer who grows any grain and 
who does not compete for our prizes, 
as it is to contestants. It is a book 
that will be just as useful to the in- 
telligent farmer next year or five or 
ten years hence as it is to-day. 

No farmer can read it without being 
both benefited and inspired. And the 
person who will, keep a record with 
any crop by answering the questions 
in this manual, will have the clear- 
est, most complete and most practical 
statement before him that it is possi- 
bie to make. 

In a word, this manual makes it 
perfectly simple for any farmer to be 
a scientist. For the scientist is simply 
the man who possesses accurate knowl- 
edge. And the most accurate infor- 
mation is that which we gain by actual 
experience, set down correctly in writ- 
ing while the experience is fresh. 


-— 
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A Glorious Awakening. 








It is magnificent! We mean. the in- 
terest taken in Seed Grain day in the 
public schools, as proclaimed by King 
Corn in this paper, March 3. Copies 
of the proclamation are being called 
for by teachers and superintendents 
everywhere. Enthusiasm is contagious 
for this intensely practical and fasci- 
natingly interesting plan. If you did 
not read King Corn’s proclamation on 
the third page of this paper of March 
3, do so now. Look up that number 
at once. Have the proclamation read 
in all the schools in your township. 
Get the children interested. 

Read on Page 390 of this issue, also 
inAmerican Agriculturist for March 10 
and 17, about Seed Grain day. Let 
us all pitch in to make this a brilliant 
success. Bear in mind that Editor 
Myrick’s prizes of $250 are for the 
children only, but the children may 
compete for any other prizes offered 
by other individuals or organizations. 
And besides this, if they grow an acre 
of wheat, corn, oats, either alone or 
in conjunction with some older person, 
they may compete in American Agri- 
culturist’s million dollar contest to in- 
crease grain growers’ profits, for 
which prizes aggregating $25,000 are 
offered. - 

A good insight into the way this 
movement is spreading is afforded by 
the following extract from a letter 
from Angus MacDonald, superintend- 
ent of schools in a live agricultural 
county: 

“This plan is great for town schools 
as well as country -schools. I want 
our boys and girls-to take part in this 
contest. I am glad the children’s 
contest is separated from that. of the 
men or all other comers, though it is 
well to give the children a chance in 
the big grain growers’ contest also. I 


EDITORIAL 


»have been started 


am going after this with all my might. 
Our schools may not get a thing, but 
the effort is what will count. Send us 
2000 proclamations and we will start 
the wheel in a way that will be a good 
thing for the boys in our county. 
In this county we have agriculture 
taught in every school. In the lower 
grades it is combined with nature 
study. We have a boys’ agricultural 
club. The girls are banded into the 
health brigade and the home study 
circle. In October we have a county 
grain contest, bread, industrial work. 
In June, we hold our county athletic 
contest—not the high schools alone, 
but for the pupils eight years old to 
18, when it is free for all.” 


- 
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Do not forget the cash prizes for 
garden experiences during 1906 as out- 
lined in our Garden Magazine of Feb- 
ruary 24. In planning your garden 
and truck patch or orchard do not 
overlook this matter. You should be 
the winner of one of these cash prizes. 
Fifty dollars will be distributed in 
cash and books December 1, 1906. 
Make your plans and write us a note 
stating that you are going to record 
the facts about your garden for en- 
try in this contest. We simply want 
your practical experience during the 
coming season. A large number of 
entries have already been received, 
but the more who enter the contest 
the keener will be the competition 
and better the results. Every con- 
testant will be awarded a prize of 
some sort in the way of subscription, 
books or cash. Drop a card at once 
to Garden Experience Editor, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New York City. 

Generous measure, heaped up full 
and running over is American Agri- 
culturist’s watchword at this season of 
the year, when advs are so heavy. In- 
teresting and valuable though these. 
are, liberal space must also be given 
reading matter. We therefore print 
36 pages in this Magazine Number, 
and announce with pleasure that a 
week later American Agriculturist will 
again devote liberal space to-the sea- 
sonable work on the farm. Next 
week, March 31, particular attention 
will be paid to corn, the preparation 
of the soil, work requisite before 
planting time arrives, etc. 

et 








The popular demand for cheap alco- 
hol for industrial purposes has evi- 
dently made its impression at Wash- 
ington. The hearings over, the house 
committee has taken steps to draft a 
measure providing for the removal of 
the present internal revenue duties on 
alcohol used in the arts. This shoyld 
reach the house late this mo ‘ 
Meanwhile farmers and all interested 
in this proposition, now made familiar 
to them, should continue to urge rep- 
resentatives at Washington to work 
for the passage of the bill. 

ee 

Fertile eggs and seeds contajn living 
germs and under favorable conditions 
hatch or sprout into new and useful 
creatures. Fertile ideas under favor- 
able conditions become new and use- 
ful creations. Everything advertised 
in this paper is a fertile idea ready for 
use. Subscribers are urged to secure 
a crop of these ideas under the favor- 
able conditions of our guarantee print- 
ed above. 


—_ 


That prime favorite, the Barred 
Plymouth Rock, will be a feature of 
our poultry department next week. 








Fruits of Dairy Schools—By the es- 
tablishment of dairy schools, which 
in most of the 
states interested in dairying, also by 
@ system of traveling instructors em- 
ployed by those states to go to the 
creameries and help the maker to 
start on a non-uniform basis, prob- 
ably the things that have done more 
to improve the butter prodduct are the 
introduction of the centrifugal sepa- 
rator and the use of commercial 
starters.—[George A. Smith, New 
York. 





Commercial Agriculture. 
Still Puzzied Over Potatoes. 





Tell me through the columns of 
your paper how long wholesalers will 


continue to import potatoes ang the 


amount. A buyer here says thx duty 
is only 6 cents a bushel. Is this go? 
Is there any chance of getting 75 


cents a bushel for potatoes in this 
part of New York? If you could in. 
duce farmers west and east to holq 
and not sell, we will get this price 
Producers should organize and maka 
prices so they can have a fair profit 
over cost of production. Boom this 
idea and it will have to come ~{J 
Wing, Genesee County, N Y. , 

Foreign potatoes will continue to 
come into this country as long as 
there is a profit in handling them. The 
duty is 25 cents, not 6 cents. Yoyr 
buyer is either ignorant or willfully 
trying to mislead farmers. The 
of duty has been stated a good 


rate 


nan 
times in these columns. The beliet 
prevails in trade circles that imports 
this spring will not continue much 
longer, as conditions are scarcely fa. 
vorable, considering the duty, cost of 
carriage, initial cost in Europe, loss 


through shrinkage and uncertain sity- 
ation in market values. 
As to organization of potato grow- 


ers, such has never been attempted 
beyond local and state lines. Evident- 
ly the time is not ripe for national 
organization. The chief difficulty is 
the perishable nature of the crop; 
this in contrast with the cereals, cot. 
ton, etc, which can be stored for a 


long time if conditions warrant. The 
market situation as to values and 
price prospects has been outlined in 
these columns recently. While many 
farmers are disposed to hold potatoes, 
many others realize the risk and are 
closing out as rapidly as the market 
will take the stock. The potato trade 
in March and April is as sensitive as 
is the egg trade in February and early 
March. Holders are liable at any 
moment to be overtaken with a 
stampede to unload; this not unusual 
in any season, whatever may be the 
experiences of the immediate future 
this year. 


Rapid Growth of Cantaloup Industry. 


Probably no other form of fruit has 
jumped from comparative obscurity to 
a strong commercial basis more rapid- 
ly than cantaloups. In this connec- 
tion the statement of a leading can- 
taloup operator before the last meet- 
ing of the National league of com- 
mission merchants, is significant. He 
claimed that it is only within the past 
decade that the cantaloup industry has 
grown to such great importance, an 
impetus being given by the general 
distribution of Rocky Ford seed 
throughout various sections of the 
country. 

He said that ten years ago the 








commercial cantaloup crop of the 
country was less than 1000 car- 
loads, whereas, in 1905, it approxi- 


mated 7000 cars. Three chief mar- 
kets of the United States consumed i1 
the aggregate 2700 cars of cantaloups 
last year. He estimated the commer- 
cial cantaloup acreage of the country 
at a little under 60,000 acres. Unlike 
many staple fruits, the cantaloup 
shipping season is not extensive, five 
months being the average consump- 
tive period. 

Bastern growers would do well to 
follow the lead of western cantaloup 
farmers in the matter of organization 
for mutual protection and facilita- 
ting the disposition of the crop. Rocky 
Ford growers along the Arkansas 
river in Colorado handle the greater 
portion of their output by co-opera- 
tive effort. It is significant the ex- 
treme southwest is each succeeding 
season giving Colorado greater compe- 
tition in the matter of supplying the 
eastern trade with “Rocky Fords.” It 
is claimed the climate and soil of the 
irrigated sections of portions of Ari- 












and California are such as to 


ona 
seaserve the peerless flavor and tex- 
am of the Rocky Ford, something 


that so far has been impossible in sec- 
east of the Mississippi river. 

Last year the Melon growers’ as- 
gociat ion at Coachella, Cal, shipped 
140 cars of cantaloups eastward. It 
js reported the acreage there will be 
enlarged about 20% in 1906 and ag- 
gregate 1200 acres. The Mesa canta- 
Joup of Arizona is reported to be plan- 
ning to devote 500 acres to cantaloups 
this season, a substantial increase over 
Jast year. Announcement is made 


tions 


that along the line of Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, officials expect 
about 4000 cars will be devoted to 


cantaloups in 1906. This will be 
somewhat larger than last year. 


Midwinter Truck Farming. 





The development of the vegetable 
interest in Florida is having a marked 
effect upon vegetables grown under 


glass in the northern states. The 
Dade county fair held the second 
week in March, 1906, at Miami, Fla, 
was one of the most successful in the 
history of the county. A large and 


garied collection of vegetables and 
fruits of all kinds was shown. Farm- 
ers from the northern states, dressed 
in their summer clothes visited these 
exhibits) Here they touched -elbows 
with millionaires who were spending 
the winter in the south. he care 
with which vegetables and fruits are 
picked-and packed for shipment to 
northern markets is an object lesson 
well worthy the consideration of 
truckers and fruit growers in all 
states. A reference to the picture re- 
produced last week, taken a year ago 
at this fair, gives a general idea of 
the splendid products produced in this 
section. 

One of the most successful lot of 
truckers on the east coast of Florida 
are located. in the vicinity of Arch 
Creek. These farmers came largely 
from central New York. In a recent 
interview with the editor of American 
Agriculturist, Fred C. Miller said: 
“One of the finest exhibits at the fair 
was that of the Elmira (N Y) colony. 
It consisted of egg-plant, peppers, 
cabbage, sweet and [Irish potatoes, 
beans, peas, radishes, lettuce, cucum- 
bers, squash, tomatoes, in fact, nearly 
all vegetables grown by the market 
gardner. Also a fine exhibit of grepe- 
fruit. This colony is composed of 
New York state families. They came 
to escape the cold winters of the 
north Many make this their per- 
manent home, while others come for 
the winter, returning in April or May. 

While vegetables are grown on both 
pine and prairie lands, the bulk of the 
crop is planted on the prairie, the 
high or pine land being more suitable 
for fruit. The usual method of plow- 
ing is to back-furrow, throwing about 
four furrows together for each row, 
leaving a strip between the rows un- 
plowed. The back-furrow is. then fit- 
ted down with a disc harrow until in 
condition to plant, then marked out 
with a small plow or by hand hoe. 
The land is furrowed up in this man- 
ner, in case of heavy rains to give 
drainage. 

METHODS OF RAISING TOMATOES. 


The plants are set from 2 to 3 feet 
apart in the row, dropped or laid 
down in the furrow made by the 
small plow, a handful of compost 
made of stable manure and a little 
commercial fertilizer is dropped on 
the roots of each plant, and then 
covered. The fertilizing and culti- 
vating is very different from the 
Northern method. After the plants 
have been set a week or ten days, a 
small application of commercial fer- 
tilizer is Scattered around the plant 
and lightly raked in around the roots. 
his ig repeated several times during 
tne until good size and beginning 
ad loom, when a heavy application 

commercial fertilizer, about 1000 
Pounds per acre is applied. The space 


TRUCK 


between the rows which was not 
plowed when the land was fitted, is 
now plowed, the furrow turned toward 
the rows. 

Tomatoes are picked when full 
grown, but before turning red, put in 
field crates or boxes holding about a 
bushel, hauled to the packing house, 
where they are assorted into bins ac- 
cording to size and quality. Each to- 
mato is wrapped in paper and packed 
in six-basket crates. The larger 
packing houses not only mark each 
crate with the quality such as fancy, 
choice or gems, but also the size or 
number of tomatoes in each crate. 
They are then shipped in small lots 
by express or in car lots by freight 
to the northern markets. The yields 
vary according to conditions, being 
affected by the weather, methods of 
cultivation, fertilizing, etc. Some yield 
50 while others go as high as 800 
crates per acre, but the average is 
about 250 crates. The better the care 
and fertilizing the better the crop. 


OTHER IMPORTANT CROPS. 


While the tomato is the principal 
crop, beans, eggplant, peppers, Ber- 
muda onions, cucumbers, squash, okra 
and other vegetables are grown with 
success. Peppers and eggplant are 
paying crops and very easily grown 
after the plants are once started. 
While vegetable growing is the busi- 
ness of the majority, nearly all are 
starting groves of trees. Oranges and 
grapefruit grow to perfection on the 
higher pine lands. The oldest groves 
in this section are just coming into 
bearing. Several hundred boxes of 
grape fruit were shipped from here 
last season. The fruit is the equal of 
any grown, being very heavy, bright 
and thin-skinned, and sold this season 
from $5 to $6 per box. The income 
from a.five-acre grove will keep an 
average family. The trees are planted 
about 120 to the acre, and when in 
full bearing yield from five to ten 
boxes per acre. Here, as everywhere 
else, it is the thorough werk which 
counts. Good seed, proper cultivation, 
an honest pack, will bring success, 
while ship-shod work and careless 
packing is sure to result in failure. 


Learning to Do by Doing. 








A RBEMARKABLE AGRICULTURAL, INDUS- 
TRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL EFFORT. 

One of the most unique catalogs we 
have ever received is that of Oread 
institute. Its school of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce at Oread 
postofiice, Baltimore county, Mary- 
land, appears from this book to be an 
amazingly interesting institution. It 
has over 4000 acres of land, including 
many different farms, homesteads and 
manor houses. A whole manufactur- 
ing village has been leased,-in which 
to conduct the making of a line of 
food preparations from the grains 
and other crops produced. The stud- 
ents are to live in groups in the differ- 
ent farm houses, and are.to conduct 
their own housekeepmg. About half 
their time will be devoted to practical 
work on the farm, in the factory or 
in the commercial work, and the other 
half to lectures, recitations and study. 

Another singular feature is that the 
term begins May 1 and the course is 
continuous for two years, the vaca- 
tions coming in winter. From a soci- 
ological standpoint, this effort is also 
interesting because it is to be a self- 
governing republic. An inner and 
outer belt of electric railways are pro- 
jected to connect different parts of 
the estate, and also to connect with 
the trolley lines to adjacent cities. 
The frontispiece of the catalog is a 
mighty attractive picture in color of 
the full dress uniform of the Oread 
guards, copied from the official uni- 
form of- the continental army 130 
years ago. The institution is under 
the presidency of Henry D. Perky, 
who gives scholarships in it for each 
state. Oread’s school of domestic 


‘science at Worcester, Mass, has long 


been a successful institution for young 
women and this larger development 
in Maryland for young men will be 
watched with deep interest, 
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ACME 


3 we 7 7 feet 


cede f. 0. b. at New York, Chicago, Gchentun, Lentovti Cansso Cp, Minanagetia, Ses 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, -Millington, New Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICACO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIG. 1316 W. Bth Sty 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th Sp, Lovet gy. fii seta * + Gay Sts., 
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izing Harrow 


and Leveler. 
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be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The best pny yee 
Riding Harrow on earth. 
Acme crushes, cuts, ve 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
wate pe “ fron 
wri 
= a an rough: 


“¢ } d booklet. 

ta 

“An ideal Harrow” by 

HenryStewart sent free- 
Francisco, Portiané, ete, 








COLUMBUS, OHIG, 


"Ss MADE RIGHT tains some wagon busing advice he wall appre ave: ‘Te will 
ar 


of his work on t 


™m much easier, much quicker and 


mh hod It will so iw r him te tJlly of breaking his back loading heavy loads n ‘pigh 
5 Willi 820 eaki oar ona 
iw veil him bi how he can make it easier for his team and yet do more work. It tells Ebout the 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON ' 


the low-down, wide-tire, short turn, roomy and durable wagon that’s made t 


é wagon that his dealer can guarantee for five years, 
tongue to the rear wheel. A wagon that has sold in increased numbers. 
suitable for any road and any load. Goes over soft, marsh 








Sesgtpew 
A wagon that is honest trom tip 

It’s a wagon 
ound without —_ 


ting. A wagon You ind Geady ever 


Ask your dealer por cal 
sendtous. It’s fre 


Branches, Kansas City and Des Moines. 


fH Hay and Stock Racks and 
fandy “Sf-Btool Frame Silos. Catalog free. 











A PERFECT SEED BED. 


_ The only spring tooth harrow that always pleases is the one here shown, Best in con- 
' struction, best in wear, nearest perfection in working qualities, It is the 


Spri 
Syracuse ‘’y,52"" 


Harrow. 


Frame ofangle steel bars with steel protecting shoe. Best 
ment of t 

ferent soils. 
Draft central and direct, no side motion. 


for depth and clearance. Easy alijustment st 
Teeth raised and carried on runners in transporti 


SYRACUSE GHILLED PLOW COMPANY, 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. 



























TREES $5 PER 100, FREIGHT PAID ABBisis hecitayetewe to anne and fu 
LN 


— | 
each —4 = 


miga 
da" plants at low wholesale pri ee, pmmaeeee, we beat all other reliable 
Nurseries in quality and price. Catalogue free. 


liance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N.¥, 
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we still keep up 
the old habit of givin 
special directions, when 
asked, in addition to those for 
raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 













Milne Mfg. Co. 992 Ninth St., Monmouth, I! 





Phenomenal Seed Corn 
YELLOW DENT VARIETY 


A Yield 18 Barrels toacre. Ears 12 to 
16 inches tong. Small cobs. Deep eaten 


oe ‘ao ashe 
: i Per Bushel 
Shelled. me Gipiedse Baar lane | 


ihdie ten Sees tana x 
Giyndon, Md. 





FRR CATALOGUE 


Wanted for our Forged Steel Come 
bination Hatebet, Wire Cutten 
Staple Palier, ete., 8 tools in 
Remarkable seller. You can 
more than you have any ides. 
ftasimply a@wonder. Agentssell 
as high as ae day. Geta cam- 
ple quick. hy work for small 
ads when you can make big 
money? Sample case algo contains 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter 
combined for repairing harness, 
on Sticktight Buttoner Machine, 
Lice Killing Nest Eggs. Write 
teams ‘or catalog of novelties, spe 
cial Celene, plans to agents. 


Dept. 826, Fredericktown, Obie, 


EN NTS 


OOLS 


Wair. 





<R 
AUTO-POP, 


fect compressed air sprayer. 

how easy—cieans nozzle every time 
used, saves half the mixture. Brass 
pump, 4gal.tank. 12 tuager strokes 
retary the alr to We manu- 


Wr 








DOUBLE ACTION &FT. CORN 
N f F f ’ 


Nt oe 


ny Rerarkin 












shows in iTATURAL COLOR 

accurately describes 216 varieties 

. Bend for our terms of distribution, 
salesmon.—Stark Bro's, 





FOR SALE, 


6,000 Acres, in lots or farms,near 
Greater Baltimore ; cheap. 

.& 0. and P. R. R., Severn River and Chesapeake Bay, 
C. N. ROBINSON, 108 S. Frederick 8t., Baltimore, Md. 








ADVER 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
TISERS on Editorial” Page. 
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Question 


When your animals rub incessantly 
at this season of the year, look out 
for lice. This is especially true of 
calves and colts. To meet this con- 


mulated the famous Instant use 
Killer, which kills lice on stock and 


~ INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 


(Powder 
on 


er ; do not let 
its; kill him on 


on & positive itten guarantee, 

Be sure of the word “Instant” on the 
can; there are 25 imi ra. 

1 Ib. 25e ({ Exce Sin Canada 

annex me 

3 Ibs. 60c | West and South. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
forward 1 Ib. b; il ress, 
| mye hy y mail or exp » prepaid, 


Manufactured 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
As 


hiand, Ohio. 






















ABOUT WAGONS 
» You Never Knew Before 


How the Farmer’s Handy Wagon saves 
horse-flesh and man labor; how Empire 
Steel Wheels make an old wagon worth a 
new price; how to ‘keep from cutting up 
your roads; how to haul a winter load on 
Spring ground; how to save repair bills 
and other bills. It’s all in the Wagon 


ewone wra.ca, F FREE: 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., 
BOX 106 I, 
Quincy, 
HLL. 
















wan! 
ROYAL MFG.CO., 222 £. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa 


oe 


f _ » THE.GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





FHE -LATEST MARKETS 








Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1906; 1905 | 1906} 1905 | 1906 |1906 
Chicago .....] 82 |1.15 | 42 | 48%] 80 4 82 
New York...] .90 [1.185 | .51 | 69 | .86 "| 37% 
Boston ...... _ — | 53 | 60 | 87% | .40 
Toledo....... 85 |1.103 | .44 | 60 | .32 | 33 
St Louis.....] .82 [1.05 | 413] 48 | 30 | .32 
Min’p’lis.. .[ .79 |1.09 40 | 45 | .28 § .30 
Liverpool...) .94 [1.13 — | -j- 











_At Chicago, wheat showed a smart 
recovery following further depres- 
sion early last week. Prices reacted 
le or more, but without particular 
speculative activity. Generous snowfall 
throughout large areas of the winter 
wheat territory were acknowledged 
with satisfaction by those interested 
in a good crop. 

Foreign crop conditions were with- 
out special feature and not unfavor- 
able as a whole. Latterly there has 
been rather more inquiry for wheat 
and flour on domestic and export ace 
count and this helped the situation, 
especially as there were indications of 
decreased shipments of wheat from 
-Argentina to western Europe. At 
Chicago, May wheat sold early last 
week as low as 76%c Pp bu, subsequent- 
ly recovering to a price around 78%c, 
but market somewhat unsettled at 
the advance. 

The corn trade was a healthy affair 
within a narrow price range, market 
generally steady and _ featureless. 
About the recent inquiry prevailed on 
export account. No 2 corn in store 
was salable around 42c p bu. 

Oats sagged about Ic last week, due 
to the acceptance of a belief in liberal 
reserves on the farm, but on the 
break in prices heavy buying orders 
appeared, bringing a recovery. Stan- 
dard grade in ‘store salable around 
29% @30c p bu, No 2 white 32@32%c. 

Rye continued dull, trade small, 
prices substantially steady with No 2 
in store 59@60c p bu, and carlots f o 
b 61@62c. 

Offerings of barley were rather 
meager and everything was taken at 
substantially recent prices. Screen- 
ings and feed barley were inclined to 
dullness, owing partly to liberal of- 
ferings of cheap oats. Quotations cov- 
ered a range of 37@38c p bu for feed, 
upward to 52@53c for choice malting. 

Grass seeds were quiet with moder- 
ate quantities of timothy offered and 
transactions on the basis of $3.15@ 
3.20 p 100 lbs for prime cash. The 
contract grade of clover seed was sal- 
able at 13.50 p 100 lbs, or possibly a 
shade better; hungarian 85c@1 p 100 
lbs, the various millets 80c@1.05. 
At New York, a brisker inquiry pre- 
vails for oats on export account, 
fair call from abroad for corn but it 
is feared the recent strength displayed 
by the latter may affect the foreign 
demand. No 2 red wheat brings 
slightly under 90¢c p bu, macaroni 
wheat 87c, No 2 corn in elevators 
Bie, corn chops $19.50 p ton, hominy 
8 p bbl, corn meal 1@1.05 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed oats 35c p bu, white clipped 
35% @37c, rye 65c, feeding barley 
@50c, malting 55@58c, malt 65@70c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At Chicago, while the demand for 
beef cattle was not of particularly 
large volume, receipts proved moder- 
ate, and this tended to hold trade in 
a steady position. At times there was 
a slight improvement in prices, but 
this was not sufficient to attract gen- 
eral attention. Choice fat steers sold 
at $6@6.35 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 4.25 
@5.25, distillery steers do. 

A little more strength noted to the 
market for butcher stock. Beef cows 
sold at $2.75@4.75 p 100 Ibs, heifers 
3.25@5.25, stags 2.75@4.65, veals 2.50 
@4.40, veal calves 7@7.15, heavy cows 
8.50@4.50, canning: cows 1.50@2.50, 
stock steers 3.50@4.50, feeding steers 
8.75@4.85, milch cows 20@35 ea. 

Hog prices held at about the same 
level as last indicated in these col- 
umns, or perhaps a trifle lower. The 
market ruled greatly uneven at times, 
owing to the determined stand taken 
by packers to bear down prices. The 
hog outlook, according to some trad- 
ers is characterized by much uncer- 
tainty. Best packing swine sold at $6 
@6.45 p 100 Ths. 


Muttons displayed steadiness, al- 





though supplies were of generous pro- 
portions. Good to prime wethers 
moved at $5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4.50 
@5.0, inferior sheep 3.50@4. The 
lamb trade is not as good as sellers 
desire; quotations for finished stock 
range 6.50@6.85 p 100 Ibs, shorn 
lambs 5@6. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRA™~ ~. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold *= a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples, 

At New York, strictly fcy fruit ex- 
ceeds quotations. Ben Davis com- 
mand $4@5.75 p bbl, Spys 4@5.50, 
Kings 4.50@5.75, Baldwins 4@5.50, 
Greenings 4@6.25, Russets 3.50@5, 
mixed stock 2.50@4. 

At Boston, apples are higher; none 
too many on the market and choice 
kinds wanted. Spys $4@4.50 p bbl, 
Baldwins 3.50@4.75, Greenings 3.50@ 
4.50, Ben Davis 3@4.50, Russets 3.50 
@4.50. 

At Chicago, a firmer tone to the 
mrket; receipts light. Baldwins fetch 
$4.50@5.75 p bbl, Kings 4.75@6.25, Spys 
do, Russets 4.50@5.75, Ben Davis 4.75 
@6.25, willow twigs 5.50@8, fcy bx ap- 
ples 1.75@3 p bu. 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada in bbis for the week ended 
Mar 10, as reported by Mahlon Ter- 
hune of N Y were: 

From To Liver- Lon- Others Total 


pool don 
New York 1,283 1,688 790 3,761 
Boston ... 2,396 — 1,161 3,530 
Portland 4,045 153 — 4,198 
Halifax .. 700 6,190 — 6,890 
St John .. 234 39 57 


¢ 225 
Total wk 8,631 8,429 2,176 19,236 
Wk °05. 30,677 29,753 11,429 71,859 
2,088,091 


Tot SAGO covcsccecccoen’ m . 
Wet WSs ccscenosevesctcosse AGED 


Beans. 

At New York, pea beans are lower. 
Full car lots changed hands last week 
at $1.50 p bu; choice at 1.55@1.60. 
Other varieties of beans little changed. 
Marrows 3@3.15, red kidneys 2.75@2.80, 
white kidneys 3.25, black turtle 3.50, 
yellow eye 1.65@1.70, limas 3.25. 

Reports from Cal say indications 
point to about the usual acreage de- 
voted to lima beans in Santa Barbara 
and Ventura counties. A decided in- 
crease is expected in the more south- 
ern districts of the state. 

Special advices from Muskegon Co, 
Mich, say a liberal acreage will be 
devoted to red kidney beans the com- 
ing season. In Midland Co it is 
claimed 80% of the ‘05 crop is now 
sold; prices having weakened recent- 
ly. In Gratiot Co, shippers are giving 
$1.25 p bu for pea beans. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime evap apples 
bring 9@9%c p Ib, dried 5@7c, chops 
2.60@2.75 pv 100 Ibs, cores and skins 
2, evap raspberries 28@30c° p Ib, 
huckleberries 10@12c, cherries 14@15c. 
Eggs. 

The egg trade is somewhat! at sea 
in regard to prices for “Aprils.” The 
heavy losses on storage stock the past 
winter have “greatly disheartened 
speculators and they are talking of 
eges “going as low as 10c at N Y” 
this spring. Others with more cour- 
age are talking a 13@15c range. This 
is all guesswork, but indications seem 
to point to a somewhat lower range 
than prevailed last spring. 

At New York, western firsts good 
sale at 15@16c p doz, fcy hennery 
stock 20@23c, fresh southerns 15@16c, 
dirties 12@1l4c, checks 12@12%c, re- 
frigerators 10@14c, market in a little 
better shape. 

At Boston, some improvement noted. 
Western firsts bring 17c¢ p doz, fey 
locals 21@23c. 

At Chicago, market somewhat un- 
even due .to weather conditions. BEx- 
tras bring 16c p doz, fresh 138@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


It is claimed that L, McLean of 
Chelan Co, Wash, is planning to plant 
the biggest peach orchard in the coun- 
try. It will exceed in area the 1400- 
acre Blalock orchard in Walla Walla 
Co, that state. 


Peach buds badly injured in most 





parts of the “fruit belt” but there may 
be enough alive to give a good crn 
Apples and pears promising.—/ |, R. 


Taft, Michigan. 


With more. trees in bearing y 
hardly expect as many peaches jn ‘yo 
as we had jast year when we ha . 
vested 22,000 bskts.—[C. E. L a 
dlefield, Ct. 0 ee 

In this town about 20,000 youn 
peach trees will come into bearien 
this season. Many buds hay; “oe 
killed, but there are enough left ta 
give a good setting of blossoms.—rp. 
H. H., Wallingford, Ct. is 

Under commercial agriculture jy 
this issue will be found artic}; iwell. 
ing upon the development of th, cane 
taloup industry. 

At New York, the demand for 
strawberries slackened slightly ang 
this had a depressing effect upon 


prices; quotations 20@35c p qt, cran. 
berries moving in a small way at $18 


@26 p bbl. 


At Boston, sales of Fla strawhbs rries 
made at 20@40c p qt. 
At Chicago, strawberries bring 30@ 


45c p qt, cranberries $28 p bb! 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market in fairly gooq 
shape and ruling firm. Supplies 
cleaning up better than formerly, 
Choice timothy moves at &8U@ic p 


100 Ibs, clover mixed 65@67%4c¢, clover 
50@5ie, shipping 50c, packing 4c 
long rye straw 65c, oat and wheat 49@ 
42%c. 


At Boston, sellers seem to take a more 
hopeful view of the trade outlook a)- 
though the market is well supplied 


with low grade stock. Choice timothy 
brings $16@17 p ton, clover mixed 122 
@13, swale 9@10, prime rye straw 12@ 
13.50, oats 8@9. 

Hemp. 

At New York, some weakness dis. 
cernible. Sisal is quoted in a whole. 
sale way at 714¢c p Ib. 

Lumber, 

Reports from Wash tell of unusually 

heavy shipments of lumber to eastern 


points. The recent advance in fir of 
$2 p 1000 ft has been maintained. 


Maple Sugar. 

At Boston, buyers are manifesting 
more or less activity but supplies so 
far have been light. Recent sales 
noted as high at 18c p Ib. 


Mill Feeds. 

Of late mill feeds have been of- 
fered a trifle more freely throughout 
the east but the demand is also a little 
better. At Boston, hominy 21@23, 


malt sprouts 19@20, oat feed 15, kafir 
corn 1 p 100 Ibs, macaroni wheat 85c p 


bu, scorched wheat 45c. Buffalo glu- 
ten 26 p ton. 

The Listman mill co, of LaCrosse, 
Wis, gives the following feed quota- 
tions based on Boston rates: Bran 
$20.15 p ton, shorts 20.40, white mid- 
dlings 23.40, mixed feed 20.65, red 
dog 24.40. 

At New York, former quotations as 
regards retail sales are largely sus- 
tained. Bran brings $21 p ton, mid- 
dlings 21@24, red dog 26, screenings 
17, cottonseed meal 31, linseed oi! meal 
31.50. 

Onions, 


The season’s first shipment of Ber- 
muda onions arrived at N Y¥ last week, 
selling for $3.50 p cra, 


Late trade advices from Bermuda 
are to the effect that an operator is 
endeavoring to contract 2-3 of the 


crop at $1 p cra. If-this is accom- 
plished it will leave a short supply 
for the U S, a fact which will be wel- 
comed by Tex growers of Bermudas. 

The onion freight rate from Tex 
points to Chicago is this month in- 
creased 10c p 100 Ibs, the new tariff 
being 57c. Tex growers announce 
that they will fight for the old sched- 
ule. Should the new tariff be main- 
tained it is~not unlikely that more 
shipments will be diverted eastward 
than under the former rate. 


The onion situation seems a little 


clearer. Recent shipments netted 
growers 60@62%c p bu. A few weeks 
ago some consignments did not pay 
freights, — [{Correspondent, Hatfield, 
Mass. 

is @ 


At New York, apparently ther ; 
better call for fcy onions but there is 
much poor stock lying around. State 
and western reds fetch $1@1.75 p_baé 
or bbl, yellows do, whites 75c@1.‘» PB 
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* Bet along without it. 


bu cra La Shallots 3@4.50, new 
gouthern onions 75@80c p bu. 
Potatoes. 

Owing to superior quality, Me po- 
tatoes are selling exceptionally well 
at NY. It is said many dealers who 
cater to the first class trade and for- 
merly would handle none but Long 
Islands aré now using Me stock. The 
dealers say that not for years have 
Me tubers shown up better in quality 
than at present. Maine potato oper- 
ators claim the ‘05 crop will be en- 
tirely moved from Aroostook Co by 
April 15 

An article relating to the potato sit- 
yation is given under commercail agri- 
culture in this issue. 

From Aug 1, ‘05, to Mar 1, ’06, 
shipments of potatoes out of northern 
Col over the Union Pacific railroad 
totaled 4250 cars. This may be com- 
pared with 4471 cars the same period 
the preceding season. 

Latest reports from Oswego Co, N 
y, say shipppers have of late been 
giving \0@52c p bu f o b for potatoes. 
in Steuben, Wayne and Cortland coun- 
ties thousands of bushels have sold in 
recent weeks at 40@45c p bu. 


For the season of ‘05-6 up _ to 
Mar 1 the shipments of potatoes out of 
Aroostook Co, Me, dover the B & A 
railroad were 4,884,400 bus, an in- 
crease of 803,800 bus over the same 
period in 04-5. The outgo during Feb 
was 798,300 bus. Me shippers have 
been giving around $1.25 p bbl for 
table stock. Recent sales noted in 
Mich and Wis at 30@40c p bu f o b. 
At New York, supplies still running 
ample and prices in the same’ chan- 
nel as last noted. Quotations for 
western potatoes range $1.65@1.90 p 
1%) Ibs. Long Islands some higher 
being quoted up to 2.50 p bbl. Me 


stock $1.75@2 p 168 lb sk, foreign 1.50 
@1.75. Bermudas 5@8.50 p bbl, south- 
ern 2.50@3.50. 

At Boston, supplies still largely 
from Me; fcy tubers 65c p bu, fair to 
good 40@55c. 

At Chicago, with moderate receipts 
and a fair demand, the market shows 
a litle improvement. Fcy Mich and 


Wis stock sells at 52@55c p bu, fair 
to good mixed 40@47c. 

Poultry. 
At New York, arrivals of fresh 
killed poultry fell off, this drawing 
more attention to frozen stock. Buy- 
ers seem to prefer fcy fowls weigh- 
ing 3% to 4 Ibs ea, rather than heavy 


kinds. Dressed fowls brought 12%@ 
l4ec p lb, capons 15@18%c, roosters 9 
@llc, turkeys 17@2I1c, fcy squab broil- 
ers $1 p pr, spring ducklings 20@23c 
p lb, choice squabs 3.50@4 p doz. Live 
springs 11% @12c p Ib, fowls 14c, tur- 
keys 18@20c, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese 
1.25@1.80, pigeons 30@35c. 


Vegetables. 
The brightening in the cabbage 
market is greatly pleasing to those 


who have held to their storage stocks. 
Recent sales noted in Wayne and Cort- 
land counties, N Y, at $18@22 p ton. 
It is believed by local dealers that a 
satisfactory cleanup of.cabbage will 
be secured this season. 

At New York, hothouse cukes lower; 
quotations $1.10@1.40 p doz, lettuce 40 
@65e, beet tops 75c p bu, mushrooms 
40@60c p lb, radishes $2.50@3 p 100 


behs, rhubarb 8@5, tomatoes 30@40c 
Pp lb, mint 40@65c p doz bchs. South- 
ern lettuce 2@3.50 p bskt, southern 
tomatoes 3@5.50 p carrier, cress 3@ 


300 p 100 behs, turnips 90c@1.25 p 
bbl, southern squash 2@2.50 p bx, old 
squash 2@2.50 p bbl, spinach 1@1.50. 
Spring beans 4@6 p bskt or cra, ro- 
maine 1.50@2, peas higher at 5@10 p 
bskt, peppers 2@3 p carrier, parsley 
-@3 Pp 100 behs. Okra 3@5 p carrier. 
Kohlrabi 4@6 p 100 behs, kale 75c@1 
P bbl, horseradish 3@6 p lb, egg plants 
«0@3.50 p bx, cauliflower 2@3 p bskt, 
escarol and chicory 4@6.50 p bbl, cel- 
ery 3@4.50 p case, Danish cabbage 25 
40 p ton, red 20, carrots, old 1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, new 3@4 p 100 bchs, new 
beets 5@8, old 1.25@1.30 p bbl. Brus- 
sels sprouts 15@20c p qt, asparagus 4@ 
+ behs, sweet potatoes 2@3.50 


e have been a regular subscriber 
® American Agriculturist over 16 
years. It is truly the “old reliable” 
agricultural. journal and I could not 
I enjoy eve 

issue and find much in it of MB ten: 
and value to every member of the 


family —[E. F , nt 
ty, Ny. Hayt, Putnam Coun 








THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICK CREAMERIESB. 
New York Boston Chicage 
"06... 27% 27 26% 
05.. 26@27 26 @27 25 
"04... 24@24% 23% @24 23@23% 


During the month of Feb exports 
of butter from the U S were 2,620,000 
lbs, against 314,000 Ibs in Feb ’O5. 
Exports for the 8 mos ended Mar 1, 
"06 were 21,156,000 lbs, compared 
with 7.774,000 lbs the same period in 
"04-5. 

During ‘05 fine cmy butter averaged 
24.7c p Ib at N Y, compared with 24.3c 
at London. In ‘04 the N Y average 
was 22c, against 23.2c for London. The 
past few months the London range has 
ruled 2@5c p lb higher than N Y, this 
explaining the recent impetus to the 
export demand from the U K. 

Receipts of butter at N Y last 
month were 132,500 pkgs the heaviest 
for any Feb since ‘O01. In addition 
73,000 pkgs of storage stock were 
handled, making total transactions at 
the metropolis aggregate 200,000 pkgs. 
The average price of fcy cmy during 
the month was 27c p lb compared with 
32c in Feb '05, and 25c in Feb ’04. 


At New York, the situation leans a ; 


little more in favor of sellers. Extra 
emy brings 27@27%c p Ib, factory 15 
@l6c, packing 13@15c, dairy 21@26c, 
renovated 18%@19%c. About 2500 
pkes left this fort last week for 
Europe. 

At Boston, a quiet market, 
finest cmy moving at 27c p Ib. 
export movement in swing. 

At Chicago, the butter trade is just 
fair; lower grades are in full supply. 
Choice cmy 26%c p Ib, storage 19@ 
20c, dairy 16@23c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Exports of cheese from the U § last 
month were 802,000 Ibs, compared with 
477,000 lbs in Feb ’O5. The outgo 
since last July amounts to 5,089,000 
Ibs, a decrease of 2,100,000 Ibs from 
the same period the preceding year. 

At New York, a fair demand and 
well sustained prices. Best f c cheese 
brings 14@14%c p Ib. light skims 10 
@llic. Exporters show interest in the 
low grades. 

At Boston, 
the situation. 
14%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, receipts not heavy, mar- 
ket quiet but prices hold _ steady. 
Twins, fall trade, sell at 12@13c p Ib, 
daisies 13@14c, winter makes 11@12c, 
brick 9@11c. . 


BEST CALVES 


are those not stunted with scours. 
You can avoid scours and have 
continued, vigorous growth and 
still sellthe cream or whole milk. 


TRIANCLE 
CALF FOOD 


is the to profitable calf raising. It 
is a ‘ected whole milk equivalent. 
All the elements for rapid wth with 
fewer troubles at w: 4 


with 
A’ fair 


no essential change in 
Fey twins move at 14@ 











milkers and still raise their calves. 

a sack of oe — Food and watch your 
calves grow. very guns digestible. 
Booklet describing y, mailed free. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, 


Boxis Buffalo, N.Y. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


WORLD'S BEST BUTTER 
























The 


great DAIRY 
MAKERS CONVENTION, weld at CHICAGO, February 15th to 
24th, awarded ALL HIGHEST BUTTER PRIZES to entries made 
from DE LAVAL SEPAKATOR CREAM, the prizes and the scores 
being as follows : 


GRAND PRIZE—GOLD MEDAL 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR TRIUMPH 


AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 











SHOW 








and NATIONAL BUTTER- 











A. CARLSON, Rus Crrv, MIN. ....cccccccccccce Score 
SILVER MEDAL 


97 












J. E. HOWE, OaKLanp, MINN.. 


SILVER CUPS 





. Score 96i 









E. J. SIMONSON, MILTon, Wis 


W. H. BECHTEL, Caro, Micu.... 
LOUIS NIELSON, Camp Pont, ici 
F, L. ODELL, GREENFIELD, lowa 


Out of the total GIO butter entries, 559 were 
DE LAVAL users, the other 5I representing the 
users of all other separators combined, while of 
the 496 entries scoring 90 and over, 463 were 
DE LAVAL made, the other 33 covering all com- 
petitive users together. 

All this is in keeping with what has happened at every previous Convention 
Contest of the National Buttermakers Association since its organization in 1892, 
all highest awards having been made, without exception, to DE LAVAL users. 

While in evidence of the recognition of DE LAVAL superiority by the 
best buttermakers everywhere, it is important to note that the proportion of 
DE LAVAL made entries has never been less’ than 8§& per cent, and at the 
present Great Show was over 91 per cent of the total number, 

A DE LAVAL catalogue, gladly sent for the asking, will help to make 
plain WHY under like conditions DE LAVAL cream produces butter su 
perior to that which can be made in any other way. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Randolph and Cana! Streets, 
Chicago. 
1918 Filbert Street, 
Philadeiphia. 
9 & 11 Dramm ftreet. 
San Francisco, 


General Offices. 
74 CORTLANDT &T., 
NEW ‘YORK. 


Pe ssbedste 96 
<0seedeeteeusaen Scedre 96 
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.. Score 95; 


















Write for it to-day. 





108-118 Youville Square, 
Montreal. 
& 77 York Street 
Toronto. 

14 & 16 Princess Street, 


Winnipeg. 































FOR EMERGENCIES AT HOME 


And for the Stock on the Farm 
NOTHING EQUALS 


SLOAN S 
a 


The Creat Antiseptic 
Price, 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 





\ 615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
















Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
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EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 144x8 


Wagon Scales 
$25 a 


TRUE WEIGHT Co., 
Box 9, BINGHAMTON W.Y¥ 
FREE free @ fine Telephone. at 80 
dayo—tt net the bent telephone. made you don't pay ee one 
cent. Cost very little— Bothing to maintain. Great 


help, convenience and 


Send for our-catalog and our FINAL APPEAL 
with endorsements from scores of RBEPER 

SENTATIVE COMMERCIAL PLANT- 
ERS from our own and other states, who have 


been planting our trees for years. “A significance in this? No job lots or remnants, but our garden collee 


ILEY & SON, Desk 1, CAYUGA, Nv. Y. 


tion will surprise you. ry Ss 
7 s 














SILO 


The kind “ uses. Contin- 
FARM TELEPHONE were | [rowers poss Arapet Bows per 
every. farmer manent Irom Ladder. A Silo Filli: 
Manure H ond 
HARDER MFG. co 
saver. Send at ones. © Box!3,  Cobieskiil, i. ¥. | 


i 














Telephone & Kiectrie Co., 85 at. 


KICKINC, 


» RBalking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 

PROP. Jesse R. BEERY, Pleasant #ili, Ohie. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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PATRONS OF 





THE MARK AND THE MOTTO 
“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After 

The Price is Forgotten” 


Trade Mark Registered. 








The difference in worth between a 
good tool and a poor one is always 
more than the difference in cost, 

Counting the time wasted in constant 
sharpening and the short life of infer- 
for tools, a poor tool is really more ex- 
pensive than a good one. 
Whenever you need a tool of any kind, 
it will pay you to buy the Keen Kutter 
brand, and have the best. All kinds of 
ls are made under this name, and every 
kind represents the very highest ay of 
material, workmanship and finis 


KEEN 
_KUITER 


tools have been the standard of America for mf 4 

and are the only complete line of tools over t +4 

ceive an award at a great exposition—the Keen Kut- 

ter line being awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis Fair. 

Following are some of the kinds of tools made under the 
Keen Kutter Brand: Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, 
Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, 
Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, 
Corn Knives, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Eye 
Hoes, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc,, and knives of 

all kinds, 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter Tools write us and we will see 
that youere supplied. Send for Tool Booklet, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, , 
St. Louis and New York. 
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There is no gas engine as simple as an Oids—openpare it with others and this statement is 
proved. The re) Tapa res Cost Doe races nothing. Every adjustment is very simple to make. 
Exact juplleateat Say PRET abe Taratabed of any par at once, perfectly machined ready to put on. 
This is important in case of accident. 


The Most Economical Engine 


For feed grinding, sawing wood, thres! churning, umping, Fe Fanning cream separator, etc. 
r ference—The ser—The wit Olds. 
The reason why is interes’ ly told in our catalogue mailed on veauent, Tell us your require- 
ments and we will help you figure out what you need. Send for our catalogue sho type A 
GS>. TyI TLAGS Re P yT7Pe K and N (12-1200 h. p. used with our Gas Producer, it will 
reduce 1 cost 15 per cent.) 


Celebrated Picture Free. 

For 4c in stamps io pay cost of mailing we will also send you Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” the 
most celebrated animal picture in the world,size 16x20 beautifully colored,suitable for framing. 
OLDS |GAS POWER COMPANY, formerly Olds Gasoline Engine 
Works, 917 Chestnut Street, Lansing, Mich. 














: Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline —- . 
stéam_ engines, LAS 

gaw mills, thresh- CR v4 
érs. Catalog free. 


@onarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., New York 
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_ See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 






U.S. .. BUCCY & CART CO., 
602 Cincinnati, 0. 











HUSBANDRY, 


The Grange Harvest Field. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, PAST LECTURER 
NATIONAL GRANGE. 





It is a‘time of realization, a time 
of practical results for the. grange. 
The efforts made in preparing the field, 
planting and cultivating the crop are 
having their reward: In state and 
and national legislation the progress 
made in gathering the sheaves of the 
harvest is evident to all. The pure 
food law, for whicH the national 
grange, supported by state and subor- 
dinate granges, has been asking for 15 
years, is in a fair way of realization. 
The Adams bill granting large appro- 
priations for the agricultural exper- 


iment stations, has gone through 
unanimously. The grange advocated 
and supported the measure. The 


steady advance of rate legislation, led 
by the president, has had the constant 
support of the grange in its old-time 
declaration for a square deal. 

The defeat of al! eoffrts this past 
year to weaken the oleomargarine 
laws, can justly be credited to national, 
state and local action by the grange. 
The action of a committee of con- 
gress in reporting favorably upon the 
proposition to elect United States sen- 
ators by a direct vote of the people, 
is good progress in answer to a per- 
sistent demand first made by the na- 
tional grange years ago, and it will 
come. It is only a question of or- 
ganization and continued effort. The 
passage of the two-cents-a-mile pas- 
sage rate by the Ohio legislature is a 
straight and honestly earned grange 
victory. Other states are catching on, 
and will push it through. Trolleys 
to carry freight and control of auto- 
mobiles, are victories won by well 
managed, organized grange effort in 
New Jersey. The grange in Pennsyl- 
vania will win this victory in the near 
future, and so on with other practical 
fruits from the grange tree. A duty 
for all members of the grange who 
have helped on these good measures 
to final success is to see to it that the 
politicians do not monopolize the cred- 
it. Let credit be given where due, and 
so still more advance the work of 





the grange. Enlist the support and 
respect of others in the grange field. 
Grange Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lime Hill grange, No 1302, is one of 
the new granges, organized this year 
in Bradford county, by Deputy N. D. 
Snyder. It started out full grown, 
having .110 charter members. It has 
taken hold of all grange work in 
earnest and is building strong and 
well. Land has been donated for a 
hall and committees are at work 
looking up lumber and other details 
for a large and fully equipped home. 

Union grange, No 155, of Bradford 
county, has 180 members and is gain- 
ing in numbers right along. It owns 
a good two-story hall, well furnished 
for degree and other work‘and is out 
of debt. It co-operates with other 
granges of the county. Recently it had 
a closed session in its hall and a pub- 
lic meeting in the church in the series 
addressed by Past National Lecturer 
Mortimer Whitehead of the American 
Agriculturist. 

Spring Hill grange, No 178, of Brad- 
ford county, is the home grange of 
County Deputy N. D. Snyder. This is 
a model grange. Early in its work it 
adopted high ideals and has lived up 
to them. It owns a two-story and 
basement hall 22x60 feet. The large 
grange room is handsomely furnished, 
carpeted and has the walls adorned 
with pictures of prominent Patrons. 
Programs for lecturer’s hour are pre- 
pared six months ahead and printed. 
The juvenile grange has a fine little 
hall 16x22 feet. The juveniles, twice a 
year, get up an entertainment for the 
grown-up Patrons. 

Standing Store grange, No 354, of 
Bradford county, is prospering and 
taking in new members. It owns a@ 
hall and is co-operating in all good 
ways and works. The public meeting 
in the church the afternoon of Wash- 
ington’s birthday was addressed by 
Mortimer Whitehead. The church was 
decorated avith flags, etc, and Brother 
Taylor had words appropriate for the 
day. 

Wysanking grange, No 58, is one of 
the oldest in the state. It*is the home 
grange of Brother Victor Piolett, a 
fearless pioneer £5 ” vag order, whose 





wise counsel and business ability s 
the state grange from financia] 4 
ter. The evening of Washi 
bifthday this grange held g 
meeting in the well- “preserved 
church that has seen more tha; 
years. An interesting program of 
strumental music, songs and recit,.. 
tations, with an address by Rp, “sot 
Mortimer Whitehead on The aan 
present and future of the grang; 
fully appreciated. 

New Albany grange, No 205 
one of the granges included jy the 
Bradford county series of Past nN. 


aved 
isas- 
—_ on's 
JUDI) 
old 
10) 


- Was 


tional Lecturer Mortimer Whiteheag 
grange editor of American Agpicy). 
turist. A Patron’s meeting was he) 


in the afternoon. The public at nigh, 
filled the church. This grange is ero. 
ing, as seems to be the fashio 
along the line. - 

Overtin grange, No 1229, is one of 
the new granges in Bradford county 
It meets regularly if a large hal) and 
is up-to-date in all things. It has a 
lady for master, Sister Corner, and it 
is plainly to be seen that she performs 
the duties of her office with fidelity 
An excellent public meeting, addresseq 
by Brother Mortimer Whitelhx vas 
held recently. It was organized fo; 
business, and after the lectur: ste) 
and brothers went to work wit nk 
applications and secured 12 names fy 
membership. 

The energetic young deputy for Su!- 
livan county, Brother J. E. b as 
guardian and guide for Broth Mor 
timer Whitehead on his rou: f 
the meetings with three of the gran 
in his county. Brother Bird h 
organized two granges and h two 
more in sight. The first m: e a 
Estella was public under the auspices 
ef Elkland grange, No $71 This 


grange has recently concluded on 
test which resulted in many new 
members. 

Colley grange, No 365, of Sullivan 
county, Pa, is one of the older granges 
of the state. Brother F. S. Hunsinger 


told Brother Whitehead, on the occa- 
sion of his first visit with them 3) 
years ago, that as long as there were 
365 days in the year, Colley grange, 
No 365, will live. It owns a fine, 
three-story hall in good shape for the 
varied work of the order. 

Davidson grange, No 1081, in Sulli- 


van county, is located in Murray val- 
ley, a difficult field for grange work 
as the mountains are high, the roads 
bad and farmers scattered. While not 
old nor large in numbers it has the 
true grange spirit and will perserve 
_ At the last session of th tate 
grange provision was made for the ap 
pointment of a committee to take un- 
der consideration the question of 
providing life insurance benefits for 
members of the order in this stat 
This committee has been a) ited 
and was called to Harrisburg by State 


Master Hill. Several insurance me! 
appeared before the committee and 
presented propositions to it f con- 
sideration. All are under advisement 
but no specific action has been take! 
The committee will aim to have 4 
working plan to present at the next 
meeting of the state grange. 

The two days’ meeting of the Clar- 
ion county Pomona held in Callens- 
bury grange hall was a good one. 
Among the subjects discussed were: 
Why should co-operation have a deep- 


er meaning in our business affairs, 
What can the grange do in view of 
the present status of the railroad rate 
legislation to promote it. Grange de- 
velopment, Instructive thoughts for 


the good of the order, The grange and 
the boy, The value of education, Lit- 
erature of the grange, The movemeill 
of the hour, What ‘are the chici rea- 
sons for the cultivation of the soil, 
How can inspection of granges be 
made mos thelpful to the order, Why 
should Arbor day be obserwed, What 
can the brange do in temperanc« work, 
and What rules should be obse! ed in 
providing a supply of seed for the sta- 
sons crop. 

The Methodist church at Mainsbury 
was filled with am attentive audience 
at the recent meeting, to listen to the 
public address of Mortimer Whit head 
under the auspices of Suilivan er — 
No 84. This is one of the olde: 
granges in Tioga county-and is pro* 
pering, It has 140 members. ‘ hr 
Deputy E. B. Dorsett was with } —_ 
er Whitehead; and delivered 2 800 
earnest address; Good music was * also 
on the program. The chairman wa 
Cc. H. Dewitt. 
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Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The work that is being done by Past 
xational Lecturer Mortimer White- 
head in both his public and private 
orange addresses is heartily appre- 
g 


ciated by the members of the grange 
wherever he goes. I hear none but 
the highest praise of his successful 
work wherever he has been. One 
«od brother said after one of his 
“irring public addresses in our coun- 
iy: “I heard Brother Whitehead over 
o9 years ago. He improves with age. 
He has done and is doing a great 
work.” I only wish the farmers in 
every part of,the United States could 
near him.—[J. A. Adams. 

Brother Mortimer Whitehead is the 
e editor of American Agricultur- 
He is giving as much time 
as possible to lecture work, and his 
dates are already made months ahead. 
For full particulars as to small cost 
of his lectures, dates, ete, address 
Mortimer Whitehead, R F D No 6, 
New Brunswick, N J. 

Allentown grange No 98, have just 
completed one of the finest grange 
palls in the state. It cost $5000 in ad- 
dition to much labor donated by mem- 
pers, It is 30x90 feet with two stories 
and a basement and is handsomely 
painted, furnished and decorated. The 
quarterly meeting of the Pomona 
grange of Mercer county was held re- 
cently. The day was fine and the at- 
tendance large. A special feature of 
the occasion was the installaton of of- 
ficers by Brother Mortimer Whitehead, 
assisted by Brother Theodore Cub- 
terly and Sister Minnie Cubberly fol- 
jowed by @ most interesting and in- 
address by Brother White- 


grang . 
jst wet klies. 


structive 

head. The noon time meal was en- 
jayed by all. The literary program 
was in charge of Worthy Lecturer 
Caroline Allinson, who is doing some 
good of the order work in getting the 
state traveling libraries well estab- 


lished in granges. 

Good old Hamilton grange of Ham- 
jlten Square is growing in numbers 
right along. At a recent meeting the 
hall was hardly large enough to hold 
all the members who attended the 
special closed session to listen to a 
splendid address by Brother Mortimer 


. Whitehead. 


At the meeting of the Bergen coun- 
ty Pomona grange in the afternoon 
and evening of April 4, Brother Mor- 
timer Whitehead will be present by 
invitation and deliver a lecture upon 
the symbolism and degree work of the 
order. 

The five granges of Monmouth 
county met at Freehold recently and 
organized a Pomona grange with 59 
charter members. The following of- 
ficers were elected: Master, C. C. 
Hulsart overseer, D. H. Jones; lectur- 
er, W. J. Campbell steward, H. L. 
Lehr; assistant steward, William 
Schanch; chaplain, Mrs 8S. B. Wells; 
treasurer, J. L. Pittenger; secretary, 
G. W. Blatchley; gatekeeper, J. H. 
Conrow; Ceres, Mrs G. W. Blatchley, 


Pomona, Mrs C. C. Hulsart; Flora, 
Mrs J. H. Conrow and lady assistant 
steward Mrs L. M. Stemler. Mon- 


mouth county Pomona grange will 
meet at Freehold grange hall, March 
24 at 1.30 p m. 

Sergeantsville grange No 101, gave 
an entertainment recently which 
netted $28. It has four candidates 
awaiting initiation. On car load of 
fertilizer has been ordered and it ex- 
pects to order more later. 


At the recent meeting of Cumber- 
land county Pomona, held at Bridge- 
ton, the morning session, which was 
secret, opened in the fourth degree. 
Brother Mortimer Whitehead dis- 
cussed The unwritten work of the 
order. Probably no one is better 
qualified to speak along these lines 
and he was listened to with much in- 
terest. The afternoon session was 
open to all and many availed them- 
Selves of the privilege of hearing 
Brother Whitehead who gave one of 
his characteristic addresses which 
was much appreciated. 

Monmouth grange, No 22, was re- 
organized a year ago with about 30 
members and now has 77. We have 
purchased several carloads feed and 
cared 130 tons fertilizer for spring 
suvery, besides other co-operative 
uying in various ways. Last Decem- 


er We rented a hall, fitted it up to 
our liking, and now have a very en- 


joyable time around the social board 
which makes the grange meeting 
pleasant and attractive. Our lecturer 
is wideawake and makes his hour 
profitable and entertaining. Two new 
granges have been organized in Mon- 
mouth county the last few months and 
preliminary steps have been taken 
toward organizing a Pomona.—[G. 
W. Bilatchley. 


Rancocas grange, No 131, recently 
installed the following officers: Mas- 
ter, T. Sherman Borden; overseer, 
Harry E. Dubell; lecturer, Emily B. 
Grant; steward, William J. MacFar- 
land; assistant steward, Howard B. 
Harris; chaplain, Sarah A. Pew; treas- 
urer, Granville W. Leeds; secretary, 
Nancy M. Leeds; gatekeeper, Thomas 
B. Gandy; Pomona, Annie 
sell; Ceres, Rebecca C. Borden; Flora, 
Mary B. Cross, and lady assistant 
steward, Helyn Hansell. 

At a recent meeting of Lincoln 
grange at Westwood, i7 took the third 
and fourth degrees. After the initia- 
tion by Worthy Master Knapp, a boun- 
tiful supper was served. All enjoyed 
the addresses of. Brothers Knapp, Ly- 
man, Baisley, Carlock, Van Houten, 
Fox and others. 

Pascack grange, No 141, was or- 
ganized February 18. 1904, with 46 
charter members. It now has a 
membership of 106, all in good stand- 
ing. We do considerable co-operative 
buying, averaging a carload of feed 
once a month. Lecturer Ellsworth is 
getting in some fine work. Our 
meetings are well attended and en- 
joyed by all. The gavel falls promptly 
at 8 o’clock and the meetings gen- 
erally last about 2% hours. There 
are several young people soon to be 
initiated. 

Warren 
Broadway 


Pomona, No_10, met with 
grange for the annual 
meeting. Most of the granges in the 
county are adding new members at 
each Pomona meeting. Considerable 
co-operative buying is done. Our 
master always gives us some good 
thoughts to carry home to our subor- 
dinate granges. At this meeting, we 
had an excellent report from our del- 
egate to the state board of agricul- 
ture and another from the state 
grange. An _ excellent dinner was 
served by the entertaining grange.— 
(N. 8. A. 


Hamilton grange, No 79, claims the 
state record for initiating 30 candi- 
dates recently. The hall was crowded 
with members and visitors. Two men 
and two women were initiated in full 
form and ‘the other candidates joined 
them around the altar to take the ob- 
ligation. After an entertaining pro- 
gram, prepared by the lecturer, re- 
freshments were served. 

Franklin grange with 248 members 
is the largest grange in Bergen coun- 
ty. They are buying trees, flour, 
feed, grain, groceries, seeds and seed 
potatoes on the co-operative plan. 
The purchases have amounted to 
$2904. There is an emergency fund in 
the bank of $163. 

Marlton grange has recently been 
reorganized with a membership of 
44. W. F. Fennell was elected master; 
Borther Rockhill, overseer; George 
W. Lippincott, secretary; Joseph K. 
Evans, treasurer and Sister Whitacre 
lecturer. This promises to become 
one of the leading granges in Burling- 
ton county. 

Hamilton grange, No 79, believes in 
doing one thing at a time, and doing 
that well. A few years ago this grange 
came near adding another name to the 
dormant column. A few of the faith- 
ful patriarchs decided something must 
be done along the lines of the socal 
features, co-operative buying, etc, to 
interest and unite with us in grange 
work our neighboring farmers. The 
social question was first taken up and 
mastered in this way: - At frequent 
meetings we had refreshments in ad- 
dition to an interesting program. We 
néver missed an opportunity of telling 
our neighbors how good things tasted 
and what pleasant evenings we spent 
at the grange meetings. The non-at- 
tenders were not long in hearing about 
it and commenced to protest about the 
extravagent expenses. They were 
asked to come and enjoy the meetings 
with us. First one and then another 
member commenced attending regu- 
larly, and taking a real interest in the 
welfare of the grange. The first thing 
we knew, many were knocking for ad- 
mission until we added 25 new mem- 
bers a year. 
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Ev inch buggy—and beauty— 
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COLUMBIA KING 


Greatest vehicle value ever offered. A 
buggy guaranteed to be equal in every re- 
spect to the kind sold in your neighborhood 
for $75 to $100—crowning feature of our 
25 years of successful mannfacture. Built 
to your order at lowest factory price. 
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Bostonian Surrey, $75 


Que of our finest; richly trimmod 
and fitted out for ple 
who care for the best. 





=_—_ _) 
Sw, 
e S The Columbia King has special features of great 
value: Bradley shaft couplers; finest open-bead springs, 
longitudinal spring ; long-distance axles ; screwed rim 
wheels ; our-latest inter-locking, rear circle, slotted fifth 
wheel—strongest on the market; Prince George patent 
Jeather dash ; four roll-up back curtain straps; outside 
extension top braces; double braced, wrought ironed 
second growth hickory shafts; rubber padded steps and 
many other features fully described in our catalog. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Weallow you 


. 30 days after 
the time you receive the vehicle, in which 
to thoroughly try it out and to prove our 
everyclaim. Every Columbia buggy isfully 


GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS 


You take no risk in purchasing a Columbia. 


Our new catalog is the biggest, most in- 
teresting and most complete we ever issued. 
You'll find it packed with practical buggy 
sense, Fill out the accompanying coupon 
and mailit to us to-day. Why delay? 





Columbia Victoria 
Bike Stanhope, $65 
“es 





Colambia Winner Surrey, 
$61.50 


Splendid family rig, of rich design 
. @ndfnish. 





FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL iT TO US. 


Columbia Mfg. G- Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Please mail me your large catalog FREE of charge. 
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Our Famous “Thomas J.” TT eee 
Single ae "tees 
= is COLUMBIA MFG. @ SUPPLY CO. 
Sauiveinamria  j§ 820 Vandalia Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











Do You Buy a Wagon This Year? 


IT WILL PAY TO FIND OUT ABOUT 


Ne CReo THE MILBURN WAGON 


After all, it is only a question of a few dollars more to geta wagon that will last and give good 
ES five to ten years longer than — wagon, and there isa 
reason for these few dollars more in the cost price. 

















FTY F MERS are Invited to settle In the 
THRI ‘AR State of Maryland, where 
they will find ade tfuland healthful climate, first- 

class markets for ucts and plenty of land 
Direct from and descriptive pauu- 


at reasonable prices. 
ghtete will be sent free unon application to 
Badenboop, Bec., Etate Board of Baliia ma 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming, Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 

ractical, helpfal matter needed. Farm- 

rs are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 

merican Agriculturist your own paper 

ith she realizing sense that you are 
alway!) welcome. 
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3 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania State Bee-Keepers’ Meeting. 
i Ww. H. W. 





A meeting of the state beekeepers’ 
association will be held at state college 
March 29 and 80. Among those to ap- 
pear on the program are: Prof H. A. 
Surface, President of the association, 
Rev D. L. Woods, secretary, Dr E. F. 
Phillips, bee expert department agri- 
culture at Washington, D C, E. R. 
Root of Medina, O, Charles F. Stewart, 
N. Y state inspector of apiaries, Rich- 
ard DeC. Barclay and L. R. White, 
both graduates of state college. Prof 
Surface owns and has had under his 
personal care for the past 12 months 
colonies of all the varieties of bees in- 
troduced into this country. These in- 
clude Cyprians, Carrieolans, Cauca- 
sians, German or Common Blacks, 
Long Tongued Red Clovers, Goldens 
and Italians. 

The college has facilities for taking 
care of guests as regards personal 
comfort. The bees are also on hand 
for demonstration work. These two 
factors together with meeting the 
prominent bee experts should make 
the trip an enjoyable one to those in- 
terested in apiculture. There will be 
exhibits of honey, honey products and 
bee keepers’ supplies. Competition is 
invited and certificates of awards will 
be given. It has been arranged with 
railroads that excursion rates will be 
given if card orders are presented to 
the agents. These card orders may 
be had free of charge by writing to 
the president, Prof H. A. Surface of 
State College or Rev D. L. Woods of 
Muncey. 


Pure Cyanide- from State Zoologist. 


State zoologist Surface has just an- 
nounced a new and very drastic meas- 
ure further to protect the orchards 
of the state from infection through 
unclean nursery stock. A state re- 
quirement now compels all stock to 
be regularly fumigated. The inspec- 
tors have found, however, that results 
have not been what they should be. 
Samples of the cyanide of potassium 
used in creating the gas were analyzed 
at the. laboratory at the state exper 
sta at State College by Dr William 





umns. 
being made along these lines. 


papers in his hand, is. pushing his demonstration spraying work in all yarts of the state. 


velop this industry. 


“lack of snow. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Frear, who found the drug instead of 
being 98% purée, as required, was in 
practically all cases only 33 1-3% pure. 
It is impossible, says Prof Surface, 
to kill the insects with such a weak 
gas as can be generated with such a 
drug, so in the future all cyanide for 
fumigating purposes must be bought 
from the division of zoology. 

The drug will be bought in whole- 
sale lots and packed in small parcels 
for disposal to nurserymen. The di- 
vision has a record of the size of every 
room in the state in which fumigation 
is conducted and the cynanide will be 
measured out in packages containing 
the proper quantity for the room in 
which’ it is to be used. To forestall 
any charges of graft or rake-off Prof 
Surface has had billheads printed to 
be used in rendering bills to nursery- 
men for the drug. On these billheads 
is printed a statement from the whole- 


saler from. whom the cyanide was 
bought, setting forth the price paid 
by the state. Purchasers will be 


charged only the actual cost.—[N. 


aseidinniaechamigellteincdarnspialace 
Bedford, Bedford Co, Mar 19— 
Wheat not looking well. Farmers pre- 


paring for spring. Eggs 15c, butter 
25c, prints 27c, corn 55c, oats 35c, 
wheat 85c, rye 65c, buckwheat 50c, 


potatoes 40c, onions 50c, loose hay $9, 
baled $10, farm horses $150, mules 
$200. 

Hughesville, Lycoming Co, Mar 19— 
Bad conditions have injured wheat a 


little. Farmers. hauling logs and 
manure. Eggs 16c, butter 27c, corn 
65c, oats 32c, wheat 85c, potatoes 
65e, loose hay $10, 


baled $13, farm 
horses $150 to $250. 

3ucks Co, Mar 17—New 
road law effective. This township 
voted for cash system. Large acreage 
will be planted in this section with 
beans, sweet corn, tomatoes. for can- 
nery, which expects big business this 
summer, Some plowing done, most 
manure hauled. Fine weather all 
winter; only six days’ sleighing. Very 
heavy rains recently. Many farm 
sales. Winter grain looks good. Eggs 
16c, butter 26c, milk $1.25 p 100 ‘bs, 
chickens llc, wheat 80c, rye 70c, corn 
53c, oats 35c, potatoes 65c, bran $22 
p-ton, middlings $23, hogs 8c, lard 9c. 


McConnellsburg, Fulton Co, Mar 18 
—Crops looking fine. Farmers haul- 
ing lumber, preparing for spring, sow- 
ing clover, hauling manure, etc. 
Eggs l5c, butter 22c, prints 27c,. corn 
HOe, oats 40c, wheat 80c, buckwheat 
60c, potatoes 40c, beans $2, onions 80c, 
loose hay $9, baled $10, breeding 
calves $10°*to $175, farm horses $150. 

Imperial, Alleghaney Co, Mar 19— 
Farmers. preparing spring work, but 
delayed last week by 7 to 9 inch fall 
of snow. Roads and fields very soft. 
Outdoor work practically tied up. 
Eggs 18c, butter 30c, prints 27c, corn 
hc, oats, 35c, wheat 8Uc, potatoes 7O0c, 
hay $13, straw $7, apples $6.50, farm 
horses $200, stock cattle 3%4c, grade 
beef cows 3%c, dairy cows $50. 

Phillipsburg, Centre Co, Mar 19— 
Grain looks bare in spots because of 
Fruit mostly in good 
outside farm work 


Springtown, 


condition. No 








PROMINENT FRUIT GROWERS OF THE KEYSTONE STATE 


The recent annual session of the Pennsylvania horticultural societyat Gettysburg was a great success as reported at the ti 
In this picture are shown some of the sturdy fruit growers who are developing the fruit interests of the’ Keystone state. 
The eflicient state zoologist, Prof H. A. Surface, standing at the right of the center of the first row ‘ 
This has greatly stimulated fruit stougrs to further de- 


started except hauling manure and 
odd jobs. Eggs 2U0c, butter 28c, prints 
32c, corn 65c, oats 40c, rye 70c, buck- 
wheat 60c, potatoes 60 to 70c, onions 
80c, hay $14 to $16, straw $8 to $10, 
apples $4.50, dressed hogs 8c, veal 
calves 10c. 


Geigers Mills, Berks Co, Mar 20+ 
Wheat looks fine... Farmers busy fenc- 
ing, plowing, repairing, hauling man- 
ure, attending sales. Much discussion 
of new road law. Butter 34c, prints 
bc, corn 55c, oats 40c, wheat 85c, rye 
65c, potatoes 60c, loose hay $15, baled 
$17, straw $9, turkeys 18c live hogs 
6c, dressed 8c, stock cattle 3%c, mules 
$100, horses $175. 


Floradale, Adams Co, Mar 19—The 
winter has been so warm that cellar- 
stored apples did not keep as well as 
usual, but about all have been closed 
out at fine prices. Many potatoes still 
in storage. Grass and grain are 
showing up well, and fruit buds are 


believed. to. be safe thus far. The 
farmers’ institutes and the monthly 
meetings of the fruit growers have 


been well attended. The voice of the 
auctioneer is heardintheland. Stock, 
implements, etc, bring fair prices. 


New Castle, Laurence Co, Mar 20— 
Beginning with Mar 10, it snowed 
every day for a week. Good sleighing 
on roads; the first this winter. 


Patton, Cambria Co, Mar 21—Heavy 
snows during past week. Farmers 
busy hauling coal, wood and manure. 
Many miles of rural telephone line 
building in this county. Pressed hay 
sells for $14 p ton, potatoes 90c p bu. 
No apples on the market. 


Altoona, Blair Co, Mar 19—The un- 
covered condition of grain during the 
winter is certainly unparalleled in the 
history of this community. Grain 
went into winter looking fairly prom- 
ising but freezing and thawing greatly 
lessened the prospects. Public -high- 
ways are comparatively free fromauto- 
mobiles and are almost impassable. 
Quite a quantity of manure has been 
eonveyed from the city of Altoona to 
the farm lands within a radius of 
from one to five miles. Farm prod- 
ucts are bringing fair prices at re- 
tail market. Fresh cows in demand 
at $40 to $50 p head, horses $150 to 
$200 for good fair sized animals. 


The Canker Worm Mandate—The 


dept of agri has issued its annual 
warning against the canker worm also 
known as the measuring worm. This 
pest is particularly prevalent in Hunt- 
ington, Blair, Clearfield, Cambria, Jef- 
ferson, Indiana, Westmoreland, Arm- 
strong, Clarion, Butler and Allegheny 
counties and has also caused more or 
less trouble over the borders of ad- 
joining counties. The warning issue 
says the only sure protection is to 
paint the tree several feet from the 
ground with a broad band of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of castor oil and 
resin, melted until thoroughly mixed. 
This is the same mixture as is placed 
upon sticky flypaper. The trees should 
be painted at once and new coats ap- 
plied a couple of times at intervals of 
several days.—[N. 





MARYLAND. 
Maryland 


Farm Items. 
Ga. O. B 





The farmers of Harford county 
considerable attention to poult 
business commercially. The m me 
believe in pure-bred fowls. Roe...» 
they had a poyltry show of } 
county birds only. The jude: 
Brown of Parkville, said the 
of the breeds exhibited was vy; 
Since the show a permanent 
society has been organized. 
ers’ institute was held same 
the poultry show. Mr Brown ; : 
talk on poultry and iliugtrated with 
living and moving. pictures, fir, 
prize birds from the show. The fary 
ers in attendance at the 
signed a petition to county mis. 
sioners to accept the proposed 1 of 
letting the state exper sta us: , 
tion of the Almshouse farm f ex. 
periments in alfalfa raising 

A number of Ba!timoreans 
jecting a plan to go into f: 
ing on a very large scale. TT) ve 
leased a tract of 2880 acres on Wa; 


rior mountain in Allegany county and 
will at once start an orchard 10%) 
acres. A portion of the tract wil! be 


used for forestry purposes, under th 
direction of the Urited State ireau 
of forestry. A number of orchards 
have recently been started in t same 
vicinity. One of these cont s 4% 
acres and is located on Martin’s 
mountain. 

At a meeting of the Still Pond 
ers’ club, Kent county, the sul t of 
farm labor was discussed. Objectton 
was raised to the packer employing 
farm labor, as it deprives them of suf- 
ficient help to pick tomatoes and cut 
off sweet corn in season, as well as 
help in the kitchen. The size of mar 
ketable tomatoes was declared should 
be specified in contracts. General 
opinion was that 2 inches shou!d be 
the smallest allowed, A committee 
offered the suggestion that f 
demand $9 a ton, or 15 cents a basket 
and to have baskets exchang for 
every load delivered at the « ning 
houses, marketable tomatoes to be not 


irm- 


rmers 


less than 2 inches, and to be paid 
for every week. 

A bill has been. introduced in the 
legislature that provides that when do- 
mestic fowls tresspass upon any en- 
closure and owners of such fow!ls have 


been given notice and after 24 hours 

refuse or neglect to remove the tres- 

passing fowls, if the fowls tresspass 

again the owner of the enclosure shall 

be allowed to kill such fow!s without 

becoming responsible for any damage 
-_— 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co, Mar 18 
—Wheat made exceptional growth 
during the winter and is in fine con- 


dition. Grass also good. Fruit so far 
not hurt, but with warm ground it 
needs but little to start it to dan- 
gerously advanced condition. Tomato 
acreage” likely to be large. Clover 


seeding in progress. 
Patuxent, Ann Arundel Co, Mat 1S— 
Truckers busy hauling manure, trim- 








me in these col- 
Great strides are 


with a bundle of 
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ing fruit trees, seeding peas, putting 
Mae notbeds and spraying orchards. 
oemners preparing plant beds, seeding 
A ver, clearing land, fencing, plowing 
- getting fire wood. Some start 
a rd kitchen gardening. Prospect 
na full crop of fruits of all kinds. 
fair + 25e p lb, eggs 15c p doz, corn 
ee bbl, hay $12 p ton, Irish potatoes 
oe p bu, sweet 2.50 p bbl. 
‘qhorofare, Gloucester Co, Mar 18— 
peach and Leconte pear buds very for- 
ward. Farmers plowing, hauling ma- 
e and managing plant beds which 
4 jooking fine. Eggs 17c, butter 26c, 
ets 20c, retail milk 8c, p 40-qt can 
= corn hic, oats 5d0c, wheat 95c, rye 
= potatoes 70c, baled hay $15, loose 
gig, straw $12, dairy cows $60. 
" gouth Branch, Somerset Co, Mar 19 
_-Farmers cutting wood, preparing to 
move, attending sales where good 
prices prevail, especially in registered 
: Roads good, need more 


Holsteins. | J 1 
macadam. Butter 50c, eggs lic, hay 
scarce and high, live Jambs $7, horses 
jn demand. 

Ringoes, Hunterdon Co, Mar 20— 
Wheat and rye good, timothy fine. 
Farmers fencing, hauling manure. 


Frost all out, no plowing yet. Eggs 
fie, butter 30c, prints 33c, corn 48c, 
oats 40c, wheat S85c, rye 60c, potatoes 
bie, onions 75c, loose hay $12, rye 
sraw $12, dairy cows $50, farm horses 
$150, corn meal $21, gluten $26, 
pran $20. 

Colora Cecil Co, Mar 20—Crops and 
fruit prospects good. Plum blossoms 
rady to open. Farmers plowing. 
Eggs 15c, butter 22c, prints 28c, pota- 
toes 60c, straw $8, baled hay $14, loose 
$10, retail milk 6c. 

Pocomoke, Worcester Co, Mar 19— 


Japan plums nearly 
peach buds getting 


Wheat looks well, 
ready to bloom, 


pink. Farmers ready to plant early 
potatoes, bedding sweet potatoes, 
planting peas and strawberries. Eggs 
We, butter 20c, corn 50c, oats 40c, 
wheat 8lc, rye T5c, potatoes 50c, beans 
%2, onions $1, loose hay $12, baled $15, 
apples $5. 
NEW JERSEY. 





Hilton, Essex Co, Mar 19—Winter 


grain and grass in good condition. 
Some plowing done. Every evidence 
of early spring. Robins, bluebirds 


and blackbirds here. Eggs 30c, butter 
82c, corn 50c, oats 42c, wheat $1, po- 


tatoes $1, loose hay $18, apples $5 
p bbl. 

Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, Mar 17 
—Representatives gave encouraging 
reports from the hearing of the trolley 
freight bill. Resolutions on federation 


of agriculture presented by Worthy 
State Master G. W. F. Gaunt reported 
as favorably received. 


Yardville, Mercer Co, Mar 17—Few- 


er-public sales than usual. Horses 
and cows high. Help scarce at $18 
to $22.2 month. Hay $12, rye straw 


$l, potatoes 70c, veal calves 7% to 
Ground in good condition for 
clover seeding. Plowing commenced. 

Grain and fall sown grass in poor con- 
dition, 

Frenchtown, Hunterdon Co, Mar 19 
—Crops in good condition. Farmers 
preparing for spring. Eggs 16c, butter 
aX, Prints 27¢c, retail milk 5c, corn 
we, Wheat 85e, rye 50c potatoes 90c, 
loose’ hay $12 baled $14, ‘straw $9, 
dressed hogs 8c dairy cows 50c, veal 
calves 8c, farm horses $200, bran $22. 


landisville, Atlantic Co, Mar 20— 
Spring prospects for all fruits, both 
tree and otherwise, are good. Straw- 
berries wintered well. Blackberries 
winterkilled on old patches, but young 
Patches look excellent. Red raspber- 
ries show some fall killing or mildew; 
a in some cases kills the canes 2-: 
“sae to the ground. Peaches all un- 
"ured as yet. Pears promise a heavy 
yield. Plums safe. Sweet potatoes 
still going to market. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, Mar 19 


Large number colored farm labor- 
8 arrived from the south since Mar 
3 em carloads fertilizer received 


mneston, Somerset Co,:Mar 19— 
: is month has brought the greatest 
te ant of snow of the winter. But- 
4c p Ib —— eggs 17c, oats 

















37c p bu, hay $12 p ton. Some fields 
of winter grain damaged, while other 
fields are in fairly good condition. 
Taken as a whole winter grain is not 
as good as last year, probably from 
lack of snow. 


DELAWARE. 


Milford, Sussex Co, Mar 20—Two 
bad storms this month, yet farmers 
have sown many peas for canning. 
Canners offer 2%c p lb for peas and 
$8 p ton for tomatoes. Many toma- 
toes will be raised for the open mar- 
ket, which last year paid much bet- 
ter than contract, 


<i 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


At New York, last week steers con- 
tinued firm, closing 10@15c higher than 
the opening; fat bulls held up but bo- 
logna bulls closed easy; fat cows im- 
proved 10@1l5c, but medium and bo- 
logna cows eased off a trifle, closing 
weak. Calves on light receipts showed 
some firmness Wednesday and closed 
strong; shipments of little calves, 
called “Bobs” greatly decreased after 
the seizures by the agents of the 
state board of agriculture Monday; 
barnyard and fed calves almost nor- 
mal. Milch cows were dull and easier, 
all grades except choice and extra de- 
clining $2@3 per head. Sales were 
mainly at 20@45, calf included; 
choice and extra milkers sold up to 
50@55. Top price of steers for the 
week 5.90, of oxen 4.90, of bulls 
4.50, of cows 4.25, of veals 9.25, of 
barnyard calves 3.50. 

On’ Monday of this week with 39 
cars on sale steers eased off fully 10c 
on all except strictly choice and extra 
quality; bulls ruled about steady but 
fat bulls slow; cows were also slow but 
not lower except for inferior stock. 
Calves were in fair supply (2400 for 
the market). Good veais held up 
steady; medium and light do were 
quoted 15@25c lower. Good to extra 
steers, 1200 to 1430 lbs average, sold at 
$5.20@6 p, 100 Ibs; 2 cars Herefords 
from Pa, 1000 to 1100 lbs average, $5.55 
@5.90, common to fair 1000 to 1175-Ib 
steers 4.50@5.15, bulls 3.25@4.10, few 
fancy 4.70@4.75, cows 1.75@4.25, veals 
4@9, tops 9.25, barnyard calves 3@4. 

Sheep have been scarce the past 
week and prices continued steady for 
medium and common grades and were 











firm for good and choice sheep. 
Lambs continued to decline after 
Monday last until Thursday, when 


with a little better inquiry there was a 
steadier tone to trade followed on 
Friday by an improvement of 10@15c, 
the market closing strong. Top price 
of sheep for the week $6.25; lambs 
7.50; yearlings 6.50. On Monday of 
this week with 20 cars on sale, the few 
sheep offered, all common and medium 
stock, sold at 4@5 p 100 Ibs; lambs, 
which constitute nearly all the sup- 
ply, were slow, but 10c higher; 3 cars 
were held over. Ordinary to prime 
lambs sold at 6.50@7.60, outside figures 
for a car of Ohio lambs, 89 Ibs aver- 
age; 2 cars of Mexican lambs, weigh- 
ing 66%4 Ibs, sold at 7. 

Hogs showed more firmnesss after 
Monday of last week, easing off again 
Thursday, but recovering Friday and 
closing strong. Prices were firm and 
higher to-day. Prime state hogs, 150 
to 190 Ibs average, sold at $7 p 100 Ibs. 


The Horse Market. 


Business in the horse line contin- 
ues to increase as the weeks go by 
and although trading last week was 
stopped somewhat by the storm, total 
transactions showed an increase over 
those of the week previous. Horses 
fresh from the country and good sound 
second hand horses are active at last 
week’s quotations. Carriage horses of 
good conformation and action ranged 
generally at from $250@500 ea. 

At Pittsburg, cattle supplies on Mon- 
day of this week were 130 loads. The 
market was in, a healthy condition, 
prices ranging 10c higher. Top beeves 
brought $9.90 p 100 lbs, fair to good 
steers 3.75@5, heifers 3@4.65, cows 
2.50@4.25, bulls 2.50@4.40, oxen 2.75@ 
3.75, feednig steers 3.25@4.25, stockers 
2.85@3.75, veal calves 7.50@8.50, heavy 
calves 3@5.50. 

With 30 doubles arriving the swine 
market proved active. Heavy swine 
mediums and heavy Yorkers sold at 
$6.80@6.85 p 100 libs, light Yorkers 
6.70@6.75, pigs 6.60@6.70. Ten double 
decks of sheep came in. Stronger 
prices prevailed for the most part with 
wethers fetching 5.65@6 p 100 Ibs, 





FARM AND MARKET 


mixed muttons 4.25@5.25, choice lambs 
7@7.35, culls 5@5.50. 


Tobacco Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
LANCASTER CoO—Packers are asking 
high prices for "05 cased leaf and are 
hopeful of turning good profits. It 
is claimed the stiff prices that Spanish 





O tobacco command may have the 
effect of running up the prices 
of Lancaster county tobacco. Peter 


Foreman sold to J. O. Wilcox his crop 
of 16 a, weighing 146 t, receiving there- 
for the handsome sum of $3,814. John 
E. Kauffman delivered his 4%-a crop 
of tobacoc recently, receiving $1,261.87 
for the same. The sale was at 15 and 
5e, the rate being $280 p acre. Hiram 
Reineer, delivered 2 measured a at 
the warehouse of John McLaughlin. 
The weight was 4620 Ibs, which real- 
ized the grower $588, or $294 p acre. 


MARYLAND. 


Tobacco growers and manufacturers 
in this state are for the most part ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the defeat of 
the anti-cigaret bill by the Md legis- 
lature. This measure was lost by a 
close vote. It was feared that had the 
bill passed it would have proved a 
serious blow to cigaret manufacturing 
industry of the state, and thus tend to 
depress the general demand for 
tobacco. 


a> 
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The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price of 
milk remains as it was lowered re- 
cently, the 3c p qt basis going into 
effect March 15. The cut in price and 
the cold snap reduced supplies to such 
an extent that the trade professes to 
expect no further lowering in the 
quotation before May However, 
sudden variations in general market 
or weather conditions may upset cal- 
culations. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending March 17 
were: 





Milk Cream 


Homer. Ramsdell Line ...5.587 


WEES ccccccccccccccescse came 1300 
Susquehanna@ ...cecceses 14,975 140 
WHE DG Scccoecececs 16,680 47> 
Lackawanna ...ececesss 35,650 2,250 
N Y C (long haul) ..... 35,975 1,430 
NW-YWC (Mariam) cccoccs 11,315 2255 
er cvaenewoee Gale 
Lehigh Valley ..... 7,482 642 
63 

New Haven ...ceecceess 6,600 --- 
Other sources ........-. 5,040 185 
SNES. h06-csnestedass -220,196 8,391 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 


corn 45@46c bu, oats 35c, rye 
73e, timothy hay $13@13.50 p ton, 
clover 9@9.50, straw S8@S8.75, bran 
20@20.50, middlings 22@22.50. But- 
ter steady, cmy tubs 29@30c p Ib, 
prints 30c, dairy 20@21c, cheese 13@ 
15e. Fresh eggs l7c p doz, storage 11 
@12e, chickens 14@15c p' lb, roosters 
9@10c, ducks 13@14c, turkeys 17@18c. 
Potatoes 65@70c p bu, onions 6O0@65c, 
cabbage 24%4,@3c p Ib, beets 2.25@2.50 
p bu, carrots 1.50@1.75 p bbl, radishes 
25@50c p doz, turnips 75@S80c p bu, 
navy beans 1.75@1.80 p bu, kidneys 
3@3.10. 


At Philadelphia, wheat 82c p bu, 
oats 36c, corn 52c, bran $20.50 p ton, 
baled timothy hay 14@15, clover 9@ 
9.50, straw 8@10.50. Butter steady, 
emy ‘tubs 28@29c p Ib, prints 30@32c, 
dairy 20@24c, cheese 13@15c. Fresh 
eggs 14@15%c p doz, candled 17@18c, 
live hens l4c p Ib, chicks 14@15c, tur- 
keys 15@16c, geese 14@15c, pigeons 25 
@30c p pair. Potatoes 64@72c p bu, 
onions 50@h2c, cabbage 25@30 p ton. 
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“Anderton” 
Vehicles 


OLD direct from the factory et lowest 
factory prices. 
Thirty Days Free Trial, 
No Money in Advance. 

We mean this. We are giving a real free 
trial, and we won't ask you to deposit your 
money in any man's hands. 

No leaving your money with a banker or 
express agent. A genuine free trial without 
any fuss or quibble of any kind, 

And we won't charge you from $1.50 to 
$5.00 more for buying on this plan than we 
would charge you if you paid cash in ad- 
vance. There is no scheme, no hidden 
meaning about this offer. 

It is a»quare and fair offer, nrade because 
we know our goods and because we can: eal- 
ly save you from §15.00 to $35.00 on your 
vehicle, 

You can “Try an Anderton with your 
money in your pocket." 

And, more than this, we will give you be- 
sides our thirty days’ trial offer, a two years” 
approval test of the vehicle you buy of us. 

You have the right to send it back to as 
at any time within two years. We have placed 
$25,000 in our bank asa guarantee of your 
money back if it is not all we claim for it, 
and a satisfactory vehicle in every way. 

We make this offer because thirty days 
is not a real test of a vehicle at all. Any 
vehicle ought to be all right for thirty days, 
Our vehicles have to be all right for two 
years or you get your money back. 

Why pay from $1500 to $35.00 more to 
trade through adealer? Why not buy an 
“Anderton” and keep this money in your 
pocket? 

Write for ovr free 110 illustrated 
catalog No, 18 of Vehicles and Harness. It 
will vell you just how and why we make this 
offer Address 
THE ANDERTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


16 Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohic. 

























for advance 

information 

regarding 
petitions for new Rural Free Delivery Routes, If ys 
you know where new routes have been petitioned for 


=r | he Signal Box 


( Bates-Hawley Pat.) is the original box for Rural Deliv- 
ery. Approved by P. M. Gen’! and 
most durable; 
run. Are 
ell your 


Uicods at We Want 
Liberal commissions , sample, circulars, etc. 

Signal Mail Box Com: \ 
500 Benton St. Jollet, Ii. 





WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


your letter with the words: “T saw 
yoar adv. in the old, reliable A. A.”” You 
will Gnd it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteo ent. 

















ments like we 


50 sizes and t 
We don’t recommend 











Philadelphia, 


NO TIME WASTED 


for you pat Laas your investigating the gasoline engin ‘arm 
power question. You wiil buy come 4 day and & have a better bt 

the sale if we can tell you what our 
service they = be to you, 


All Kinds of Engines 


ypes, When a learned your needs we can meet them. 
an 

Our expert men go EK our long list of branch houses. 
May be you can reach us by a If so, ring up. If n 

get together. Write for our Farm Power 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Albany, Baltimore, Banger Me., Boston, Buffalo, 



















are like and the 
individual require- 






No other concern 






until we do know your needs. 












write and let us 
book, and we'll get acquainted, 














Hartford, New Oricans, 
Syracuse, London, Eng. 
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[24] 
Early Work on Seed Beds. 


{This article was written by the late 
W. H. Martin of West Suffield, Ct. Mr 
Martin was ®ne of the best known 
growers in the Suffield district.] 

The first step is to see that you have 
good seed. The old-fashioned way of 
blowing the seed around in a milk 
pan to separate the inferior from the 
good is a thing of the past. To-day 
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OUTLINE OF SEED BED. 


we have on the market a seed cleaner 
which is a decided improvement. It 
will work wonders in tobacco growing 


_ sections: 


It is well to test your seed before 
you are ready to sprout it for beds. 
A very good way is to moisten a small 
piece of flannel and sprinkle seeds 
on it. Roll up tight and keep in a 
temperature of about 70. deg, never 
allowing it to become dry. , Good seed 
will sprout in 7 or 8 days. 

In looking for a site for your bed 
you should select medium light soil, 
sloping east. The land should not be 
plowed over 4 inches in depth. This 
plan holds the moisture. Beds that 
were not fertilized last fall should be 
prepared at least two weeks before 
sowing seed and thoroughly raked 
évery two or three days. ‘ 

I find an 8x50 foot bed most satis- 
factory. I prefer low sides consisting 
of 3x4’s laid on the ground, Run 
wire lengthwise through center of bed. 
Fasten this wire to stakes 15 inches 
high. I find this an economical way 
to make the frame. The poles used 
for hanging tobacco in sheds can be 
utilized here. Beds thus made have 
a better circulation of air, as beds 
with deep sides prevent and the lat- 
ter also shade plants. The cloth cov- 
ering should be 9 feet wide, giving the 
tent effect. Use tobacco twine on both 
side ends of this cloth, catching over 
nails driven about a foot apart in 
the 3x4's. , 

For a bed 8x50 it is necessary to 
use two tablespoonfuls of seed for 
sprouting. Put a pint of rotten apple 
wood in a quart glass jar, mix seed 
with this and shake thoroughly every 


24 hours, in order to have seeds 
sprout uniformly. When seed is 


sprouted mix with 4 qts of dry sand. 
The latter is much better than corn- 
meal or wheat middlings, which a 
great many use. These cause a mold 
on bed which often results in plants 
“damping off.” 

Before sowing the seed, rake bed 
thoroughly, also rake lightly after 
sowing. For pressing bed use a board 
a foot square, with a handle fastened 
in the center about 3 or 4 feet long. 
After pressing, water the bed and then 
put the cover on. Never allow bed 
to become dry. 

———_ a> 


The Sprouting of Tobacco Seed. 





The following paragraphs are a part 
of A. D. Shamel’s report on tobacco 
experiments made by the bureau of 
plant industry of the United States 
Dept of agri, in co-operation with the 
agri station in New Haven. Through 
no fault of the station, the report 
cannot be issued immediately, and 
this portion is published now in 
American Agriculturist to reach grow- 
ers before the tobacco beds are 
seeded, 

It is a common practice of tobacco 
growers in Ct and other northern to- 
bacco-growing sections to sprout a 
part, at. least, of the seed used for 
sowing the seed beds. This is usually 
done by mixing the seed thoroughly, 
with moist rotted apple-tree fiber, or 
“punk,” or rotted cocoanut fiber, and 
keeping this mixture in glass jars or 
pans in a warm room for a few days. 
When the sprouts begin to appear, an 
equal amount of dry seed is added to 
the sprouted seed, and the mixture 
sowed in the seed bed. Some growers 
say this practice apparently pro- 


EARLY WORK IN TOBACCO 


duces the earliest seedlings for trans- 
planting. 
NO TIME SAVED BY SPROUTING. 

In experiments conducted to com- 
pare plants raised from dry and 
sprouted seed, the results of these ex- 
act comparisons did not support the 
conclusion that the sprouted seed pro- 
duced the best plants. It is true that 
the sprouted seed under favorable 
conditions produced the earliest plants 
for transplanting, but upon following 
the plants raised from the sprouted 
seed, from the seed bed to the field, it 
was found that the plants raised 
from the dry seed quickly overtook 
teh plants raised from the sprouted 
seed and eventually produced the best 
developed plants. 

In many cases where the sprouted 
seed was sown in the seed beds, a 
slightly unfavorable condition such as 
hot sun or a dry surface of the seed 
bed seriously injured, if not entirely 
destroyed, the tender young plants. 
Plants from the dry seed were more 
hardy and able to withstand the in- 
jurious effects of slightly unfavorable 
conditions. When the seed is mixed 
with the sprouting medium, either 
“punk” or cocoanut fiber, it is a com- 
mon practice to shake or stir the ma- 
terial frequently so as to give as uni- 
form conditions as possible for sprout- 
ing all of the seed. ‘However, it fre- 
quently happens that some of the 
seed, most favorably located, produces 
long sprouts before it is sowed in the 
seed beds. These plants are liable to 
injury in sowing, and such injuries are 
likely to result in inferior, dwarfed 
and undesirable plants. 

DRY SEED MAKES BEST PLANTS, 

Whenever the condition of the soil 
permits, the dry seed can safely be 
sowed several days earlier than the 
sprouted seed, and with this advan- 
tage will, in most cases, produce as 
early, if not earlier plants, for trans- 
planting, as the sprouted seed. In the 
case of hot-beds, whether warmed 
by manure, steam, hot water, or other 
means, there is no good reason for 
sprouting the seed before sowing, and 
the practice is not only unnecessary 

and somewhat expensive, but, as 
pointed out in the preceding para- 
graphs, likely to serously injury the 
development of the tobacco beds. It 
is recommended that growers demon- 
strate the matter for themselves by 
sowing this year a portion of the seed 
bed or beds with dry seed, that is, 
without any sprouted seed, in order 
to make a comparison of the two 
methods of sowing seed. It can be 
safely said that the dry seed will pro- 
duce better plants in the field than the 
sprouted seed, and if proper methods 
of sowing are pursued, will produce 
equally early. plants for transplanting. 


»— 
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Tobacco Notes. 

Favors EARLY PLANTS—It is my 
opinion that the early set, early ma- 
tured and early marketed tobacco crop 
returns the best money. With seed 
sown in beds by April 20 I expect to 
have plants large enough to set in the 
open by June 1 and aim to finish 
transplanting by June 10.—{S. J., 
Lancaster Co, Pa. 

BREAKS’ SALES—Tobacco sales at 
Winston, N C, from Sept 1, ’05 to Mar 
1, 06, aggregate 13,702,000 Ibs, against 
10,774,000 the preceding period, an in- 
crease of 2,928,000 Ibs. Since last Sept 
Lynchburg has sold 11,831,000 Ibs,.a 
gain of 2,423,900 lbs over the same 
time in ’04-5. Transactions at the 
Greenville, N C breaks sincé Aug l, 
’05, total 10,458,000 Ibs, an increase of 
1,871,000 lbs over '04-5. The average 
price paid there so far this season has 
been $7.79 p 1b against 8.87 a year ago. 

OHIO. 

A few sales continue to come to 
light, prices ranging 9@10c p Ib for 
the most part. Inferior leaf does not 
bring as much money. Buyers show 
a disposition to pick up all fair to 
good tobacco, but some growers think 
not enough money is being offered. 
Deliveries at warehouses in such coun- 
ties as Darke, Montgomery, Warren, 
ete, have proved fairly liberal of late. 
Growers are making preparations for 
seed beds. Too early yet to tell what 
the acreage will be for the ’06 crop. 
Farmers throughout the Buckeye 
state should pay more attention than 
usual Ato the question of better to- 
bacco seed. This is an item of great 
importance in insuring better quality 
crops. 





The Model Tobacco Seed Bed. 


A bulletin just issued by the U §S 
dept of agri gives full instructions re- 
garding early work on the cigar leaf 
tobacco crop. The work was pre- 
pared by Messrs Shamel and Cobey 
in charge of tobacco breeding experi- 
ments, laboratory of plant breeding. 
The authors first emphasize careful 
selection of seed for all types of to- 
bacco as this tends to give stronger 
more desirable plants and lessen can- 
ger from mosaic. disease or calico. 

In growing Ct Havanna, Zimmer 
Spanish and Little Dutch the same 
general methods of preparing the soil, 
transplanting and cultivating are em- 
ployed. The seed bed should have a 
slightly southern exposure and suf- 
ficient slope for good drainage. About 
200 sq ft of seed bed space should be 
provided for suflicient seedlings for 1 
a of tobacco. Beds are generally 8 ft 
wide, usually running from east to 
west and as long as desired. The best 
method of covering the bed is by glass 
in sashes, these being 3 ft wide by 8 
ft long, cheesecloth or tobacco cloth 
is frequently used-as a covering but 
the temperature cannot be regulated 
as — as with the glass. Some farm- 
ers Say cloth makes hardier plants 
and favor raising early seedlings un- 
der glass and late under cloth. 


HANDLING THE SOIL, 


Soil should be light, sandy loam, 
free from weeds, fungus disease, etc, 
as possible. By sterilizing the beds 
the weeding can largely be done 
away with. The upper 6 in of soil in 
seed beds is removed and placed jn an 
ordinary wagon box in the bottom of 
which 3 perforated pipes are laid and 
attached to a steam boiler. The ster- 
ilization process requires about 40 min 
for each box load. Time is determined 
by placing a potato in the soil and 
supplying steam until potati is baked. 

Fresh horse manure is often used 
to heat seed beds. Then the latter are 
dug out 2 ft deep about a week before 
sowing. Fresh manure is packed to a 
depth of 1% ft and covered «with 6 in 
of sterilized soil. Some use hot water 
or steam pipes for heating, these laid 
around the sides of the bed or under 
the surface of the soil. Experience has 
proved the manure method fully 
equal to the artificial means. 

The soil for the seed beds should be 
fertilized with a highly nitrogenous 
fertilizer, the one most commonly 
used being cottonseed meal in combi- 
nation with a complete fertilizer con- 
taining phosphoric acid and soluble 
potash. This fertilizer should be thor- 
oughly worked into the soil. 

In preparing the soil for the sowing 
of the seed, it should be most care- 
fully handled, so that at the time of 
sowing it is in a fine, loose, and friable 
condition, with an even surface. As 
the tobacco seed is very small, it is 
necessary to have the soil in the finest 
possible tilth in order to present a 
uniform condition for the seed. Dur- 
ing the growth of the young plants 
it is well to sprinkle over the beds a 
light dressing of nitrate of soda, dis- 
solved in water, after which it should 
be washed into the soil with a light 
and fine spray of water. It is some- 
times found desirable to add a light 
application of phosphorus, in the 
form of ground bone and carbonate 
of potash, if the soil is found to be de- 
ficient in these elements of plant fvod. 


DRY SEED DOES BEST, 


Experience has shown that dry 
seed gives better final results than by 
sprouting. In order to get an even 
distribution of seed over the seed bed 
in sowing, it is a good plan to mix the 
dry seed and the sprouted secd with 
several times its bulk of land plaster 
or gypsum, or, if this is not obtain- 
able, corn meal or ashes, so the seed 
can be sown more evenly over the bed. 
One or two tablespoonfuls of seed 
should be used for every 100 sq yards 
of seed bed surface. 

After sowing the seed it is desirable 
to pack the surface of the bed care- 
fully with a roller or heavy plank, in 
order to press the soil closely about 
the seed. Another good plan is to 
cover the seed by lightly raking the 
surface with an ordinary garden rake, 
and this method is preferred by many 
experienced growers The Havanna 
seed variety of tobacco is usually 
sown in the seed bed from the middle 
of March to the middle of April, and 
the plants are ready for setting out 
from these beds from May 10 to 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a ‘Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WeEx.y 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of : . 
able in American Agriculturist. At 4 ¢,.. , "M4 
FLVKE cents a word, you can advertise .. 2m” 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange : 

THE ADDRESS must be counted 
advertisement, and each initial or a t the 
as one word, Cash must accompany, er 
and advertisement must have addre Pin 
canuct forward replies sent to this 7 


COPY must be received Friday 


insertion in issue of the following w ry 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALI 6 TG 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate 12 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE ARKET 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or disploy of ay 
kind will be allowed under this head a 
a small adv as noticeable as a large . 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exc! adver. 


rtion, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New Tork City 


tising is only five cents a word each 
Address 
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LIVE STOCK. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS cut fn two, 
terrible for our competitors, but grand ¢ 
The specious claims of alleged auality a: 
ity are simply intended to make you , 


you ought to. I guarantee superivrit wuality 
and cut the price 25 per cent; isn't ut worth 
saving? Special piices on registered 83, service 
bulls, heifers and calves, 250 head to f from 
20. Illustrated circulars and valuable information 


sent free on application. 


HORACE L. BRUNSON, 
Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 





LONG ISLAND HOLSTEANS—T igewater 
herd of registered Holsteins is the [ar od bes 
on Long Island. Popular strains. grand nidividuals 
all registered and fully guaranteed. Special prices 
on cows, calves and service bulls. Also le dairy 
cows of all breeds, heavy milkers. \W. i, sPL- 


LECK, Huntington, Long Island, N t. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, ail ages ted, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotc! (nips; 








Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. | HAM. 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa, 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN _ heifer 
calves, We find we can spare a few f alves 
from heavy, rich milkers, Write quich Reason- 
able prices. FAIRMONT FARM, Ben u, Pa 

OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS—The ld Home 


stead herd offers a choice, growthy lot gs at §0 
and $12 each, registered free. For nu istrated 
catalog, address A. M. FOSTER, Ru Il 





JACK—Small and pure white. Riz! raise 
mine mules or gircus, Price low. \ Ay-day 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Choice sows bred for May and 
June farrow, One recorded service boa B. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


REGISTEKED HOLSTEIN CATTLE: 
best of breeding. Also Collie pups. SPH! 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 

IF INTERESTED tn Morgan horses or Jersey 
cattle, send for Bayside farm sale . L. D. 
ELY, Rochester, N Y. 


O I C PIGS, March farrow, rezgi- stock, 








iges 
“DALE 














prices right. I lead, others follow. J. DL. DATES, 
Ludiowville, N Y. _ 
PRIZE HOLSTHINS, Jersey Red Cheater 


White pigs for sale cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, 


Benningers, Pa 

















POLAND-CHINAS—Shoice sows br © sum 
mer farrow. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyvil Pa, 
CHESTER PIGS, Collie dogs, P! h and 
Leghorn eggs. PAINE, East Bethel 

PERCHERON and French Coach stallions Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y 

SIX REGISTERED young Holstein x. Bar- 
gains. GEO COURTNEY, Mercer, Pa. J 

BERKSHIRES—Young sows _and 7 wM 


MULLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. _ i 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and n> 
bit beards, good hunters and trailers. Also mp 
pies, Stamps for circular. AMBROSE 3. TAY- 
LOR, West Chester, Pa. 
SCOTCH COLLIES—Males, 8 months old, «ligible 
to registry, $8 each; six weeks old females. $3. and 
males $5 each. Stamp for reply, R. M. HUSTON, 
McKeesport, Pa. S. 
ST BERNARD dog. E. CRAWFORD, Y Bush, 
N 











POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


over fers, 
Free 
MPH- 


LOW PRICES on bone ciiters 
brooders, grit mortars and poultry suppl 
supply catalog. Address manufacturer, | 
REY, Case St, Joliet, IL a 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 3) cents 








each. Over 60,000 successful poultry raisers 0 

them. Catalog free. F. GRUNDY, Mornsor 

ville, Il. se 
WANTED,-Every poultry raiser to send for —_ 


ly report on work in hennery (free). THE SU! 





June 10. 


NAPTHOL CO, 125 East 23d St, New York | 
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farmers’ Exchange advertising 


——:6G8 AND POULTRY. 








sing 





p TO LAY FOWLS (all varieties). Wyan- 

BRE Plymouth Rocks, R I Reds, Indian 
dott norms, Minorcas, Oochin and Sebright 
Y Gane - prize winners Orange, Ulster, New 
Owego fairs, 1905. Eggs and stock 
Registered O I C swine (all ages). Prices 
write wants. WALTER G. SNIDER, Wal- 





FARMERS’ 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, single and rose comb. 
13 eggs $L M. L. BUTTON, Gasport, N Y. 


BARRED ROCKS—Eggs and stock. Eggs, $4 
00; $1 15. & Y. BYRN, Cambridge, Ma 








INQUIRE about Silver Spangled Hamburgs of 
LYMAN PLACE, Route 8, Oswego, N Y. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $130 1. A. F. 
BUNHAM, Chuhowie, Va. 








and — Plymouth Rocks, 

ttes, Black and White Minorcas, 

der white pla hite Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 

oo fo, 8 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 

a for 4. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; $2.75 

» is for 44. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Mari- 
2 Lancaster® County, Pa 


TU 2KEYS, Ar America’s larg largest 
Winning 29 firsts the 


“aBRED, “BUFF 








BRONZE 
bat “ANT rize winners. 





RARE VARIETY Guinea fowl. HARRY A. 
HAIGHT, Barker, N Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, Write CHAS DARONE, 
Bpecialist, Xork, Pa. 


SUCaETes aap FEATHER FARM, War- 








EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK—Con. 


OATS—Sensation, 123 bushels per acre. Large, 
white, heavy, recleaned, 6 cents bushel, Seed corn 

bags included. Ontaiog free. THEODORE 

BURT & SONS, Melrose, O. 


SWEET POTATO SEED in No 1 order. Jersey 
yellow $1.2 per bushel, $3 for full three-bushel bar- 
.» packed secure. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, 


SEED POTATOES—Raleighs, Cobblers, Maines 
Surprise, Carmans, Sunlight, Bovee, Bagley, Million 
Dollar, Gold Coin, C. W. BURNETT, Phelps, N Y. 











OUR SURPLUS LIST tells you just what we 
have on hand. No substituting, get just what you 
order, OAKLAND NURSERIES, Manchester, Ct. 
SEED SWEET POTATOES, Jersey Yellow, Jersey 

. Vineland Bush; other varieties; Palmetto as- 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


























Cc. M. HARRISON, Vineland, N J. 














BIG BARGAINS in apple trees: New England 
grown; none better. Write to-day for catalog and 
prices, OAKLAND NURSERIES, Manchester, (st. 


FOR SALE—60 bushels Large White Spring oats 
at 60 cents per bushel; 10 bushels and over at 50 
cents per bushel. W. F. ALLEN, Salisbury, Md. 


WHITE BONANZA OATS, great yiclders, no 
no wild mustard. Ask for sample and price. 
IRVING D. COOK & SON, South Byron, N Y¥. 


GINSENG and ‘Golden seal. Busily 
garden. Roots and seeds for spring 
Prices low. H. PROUTY, Cumberland, 


DON’T PUT OFF the matter of ordering trees 
until the last minute. Send for catalog at once. 
OAKLAND NURSERIES, Manchester, Ct. 


APPLE TREES and all 
cheap. Catalog free. Freight paid. Agents 
MITCHELL'S NURSERY, Beverly, O. 











grown in 
planting. 





kinds nursery stock, 
wanted, 





t st 
ET 1~¥ > e. Young stock and eggs for sale. eee 
any tifaction guaranteed. BIRD BROS, Box 3, | THE INTERNATIONAL is the only silo with an 
cing Wesersdale, 1s P-itomatic, Paes ho« p. Also 4 contion- 
= sus, oO ront, air-tig and easy operating door, 
= YANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY—No | and 5 penne ladder, always in position. Made 
7 on ment, t ‘ don years for heavy laying, from best | of selected 2-inch tank pine. Matched, ready to 
plood in Amecic Stock and eggs at farmers’ | set up. THE INTERNATION AL SILO CO, Box 
prices ROB E R T B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md, | 91, Jefferson, O. 
Fa0s-Bronze turkeys, $3 per 13; Langshans, In- | “THE CEMENT WORKER'S HAND-BOOK” 
ity dan Game, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Plymouth | tells farmers how to do all kinds of cement work 
Rocks, Guine $1; Houdans, Muscovy duck $1.50; | successfully, Walls, floors, walks, tanks, fence posts, 
_ —y No L CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. etc: 30,000 words. Second edition. Cloth bound. 
-— | Send 50 cents to W. H. BAKER, Wadsworth, 0. 
“WHITE "— WYANDOTTES—Mortgage lifters. One ne 
costomer reports 600 eggs in January from 37 May | RAISH BETTER CALVES at half the cost of 
pilets. Barrcd Rocks, bread winners, 15 eges for | milk. Blatchford’s calf meal. At your dealers or 
= a F. L, LORD, Conneautville, Pa, BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY, Wau- 
lu. Ey », 7 
or BEGG GS, $1; 100, $5, from our 500 selected Single ne > sae ee. ee 
ee _ ‘Leghorn beauties, colonied on un- FURNITURE—Homes furnished at wholesale, 
ge. 20 years’ experience with Leghorns. | wyite your wants, Illustrated catalog free, 
: aid C. EDSs, Soe. & X. WHOLESALERS, Nicholville, N Y. 
‘ ee 7 
EGGS from prize winning White —_, Barred | “THE SOUTH SIDB fruit carriers, all kinds. Send 
Rocks ha. kin ducks, Toulouse geese, eafowls, | for catalog and prices. SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 





Free catalog. RICHL <ND POUL: 


Parkersburg, Ill. 


it 
EY F ARM. 








— 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS, 2% $1; 
Bose Comb White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 20, 
Hodan, 13 $1. LOCUST GROVE POULTRY 

YARDS, Middleport, oO. 





Eggs from splen- 


a 
BUFF ROCKS (Nugget strain). 
$1 per 


~ did colored, extra large, heavy winter layers, 








: % Guarantee eight chicks, ARTHUR TAYLOR, 

it Washington, N J. 

" MY BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS won 8 
prizes out of a possible 61 in ‘04-5. Stock eggs 

. for hatching. JOHN W. DONOHOE, Route 2, 

r Edgemoor, Del. 

. ® VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 

~ cents. List fre. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 
ford, Pa. 





UTILITY W —_ - WYANDOTTES—Bred to lay, 


win and w gs $1 per 15. Satisfaction guar- 
- anteed, HARK RY  aDERU RN, West Middlesex, 
Pa 





HEAVY LAYING strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns exclusively; eggs $1 per 15, $5 per hundred. 
F, W. CARPENTER, Box 284, Port Chester, N Y. 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY—Best 18 varieties, 


Carefully selected breeders, 15 eggs $1; 40, $2, Cata- | 
log free. HENRY H. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 


WHITE HOLLA AND TU RKEYS ~Young toms 
and eggs for sale from prize winners at Rochester 
show, ALTA VISTA FARM, Roc hester, N Y¥. 











WRIGHT'S WHITE WYANDOTTE eggs. Dus- 
ton’s direct. Satisfaction guaranteed, $4 per 100, 
GRAND VIEW FARM, Stanfordville, N Y. 


Tetersburg, Va. 





WALL PAPER, dirt cheap, will trade for farm 
products. VINES, 111 Roseville Ave, Newark, N J. 





B B FENCE stays with you—l4 to 35 cents per 
rod. B. B, FENCE CO, Box 58, Peru, Ind. 





THE SOUTH SIDE Bermuda onion boxes. 


6EEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 














ROSES, CLEMATIS, HYDRANGEAS—Home 
collection of roses consisting of one Crimson Ramb- 
ler, one General Jacquminot, red, and one La 
France, white, for 3% cents; ‘banner collection of 
clematis, consisting of one red, one white and one 
blue for 35 cents; one hydrangea, hardy, for 15 
cents. All of above for 75 cents. Plants sent by 
mail, postpaid, Remit by postal order. CHAS E. 
KELLEY, Newark, N Y. 

TO START TREES RIGHT. wash 
Good's caustic potash, whale oil soap No 3, Clean 
trees grow well. Death to San Jose scale. Safe, 
= remedy. a: oe me So cents on 
poun 5-poun: ess, ‘oc 
Plant Diseases sent free. Write JAMES GOOD, 
Original Maker, 939-41 No Front St, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


WARD AND ELDORADOS. two of the most re- 
liable blackberries. Welch and Mills best red rasp- 
berries, Forty varieties of strawberries. Other va- 
rieties of blackberry and raspberries and other smal} 
fruit plants. Finest trees, etc. Send price 
list. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 


NO HEAT REQUIRED to make kerosene emul- 
sion with Takanap. Sure death to scale and all 
sucking insects. Send us $1 for spray pump and 
sufficient Takanap to make 160 gallons kerosene 
emulsion. TAKANAP FOLKS, Darby, Pa. 





them with 











IMPORTED TOULOUSE geese, St Louis world’s 
fiir winners. Eggs for sale, Circular free. G. B. 
BABCOCK, Route 80, Jamestown, N Y. 


EGGS—Utility Barred Rocks, White Wryandottes 
md Single Comb Reds, $2 per 15. TULIP POP- 
LAR POULTRY FARM, Berlin, N J. 


BARRED ROCKS (Bradley). 1 








breed winners. 


FOR SALE or exchange for good nursery stock, 
thousands of red ars, 10 inches to W feet, nat- 
urally grown on a portion of Mt Vernon estate. 
Address STACY H. SNOWDEN, R F D No l, 
Alexandria, Va. 


NURSERY GUIDB BOOK FREE—Describes 528 
varieties and tells how to plant and care }. 4. =. 
. Toses, shrubs at wholesale from 
planter. QUAKER HILL NURSERIES, Dent D 
Newark, NY. 











Tes, $1 and $2 per 15. Write me. GEORGH 

GREENWALD, Hainesport, N J. 

gMRRED | ROCKS, em strain; White 
» Root’s strain. es, $1 per 15; $5 per 100, 

J. ¥. KILLEN, Felton, Del. * 

5 EGGS $1—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Langshan: 

and_ Leghorns Catalog fre. FRANE HAR 


BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. Both 
tegs and prices right. Circular free, E. E. BAUM, 
Potsdsm, MY. 





“WHITE W YANDOTTES and Indian Games, Cock- 





tels for sale. Eggs $2 per sitting. WILLIS SCOTT, 
oria, N Y, 

tial 

BUFF LEGHORNS ONLY—Stock for sale. Eggs 

I per = CHAS H. SKIRVEN, R 2, Chester- 

C7. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING, Barred Rock exclusive- 
& SHREWSBURY POULTRY YARDS, Shrews- 


an 





g SERED ROCKS (Bradley, Thompson). Eggs, 
Pat © 1m. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, 





oa 
gABRED © ROCKS ” (Ringlets), strictly fancy. 
Res, 13 $1, i, $6 10. BH. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


cn. iT BRAHM AS of fines 
3, t quality, Eggs $1 
H, E. HAYDOCK, Locust Valley, N Y¥. 


PEKIN DUCKS, White R 
J ‘ock cockerels, $1.50 
act, EDWIN GARDNER, Route 2, Salem, O. 











BUFF ORPINGTON stock reasonable, 


aly, 15 $1.50, ALPHEUS BAIR, Melrose, O. = 











JERSEY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE 
plants, wintered in cold frames. None but good, 
stocky plants will be sent out. Price $4 per 1000. 
ALBERT 8. WALKER, Melville Station, New- 
port, R I 

ELDORADO OATS ontyield 
bushels have been grown on one acre; they never 
rust or blight. Irish Cobbler potatoes. None better. 
Price right. Send for circular. CHAS CODNER, 
Owego, N 


CHOICE 





all others. 2 





SEED POTATOES, 70 to 9 cents a bushel. Early 
Michigan, Triumph, Acme, Wonderful, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Carman, Let us know your requirements. 
OGEMAW GRAIN & SEED CO, West Branch, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.25 to $1.50 bushel; erim- 
son clover seed, pat bushel ; — sets, $2 to $2.50 
bushel; second tatoes, $3 to $3. 
beg. lord, Del. 


seed 
JOSEPH eS "HOLLAND, Milf 

VERMONT WONDER seed potatoes, $1 bushel ; 
Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn, 75 cents peck; Ear- 

y Concord, 2 cents quart, postpaid; Japanese buck- 
wheat; bees, A. M. MAYDRS, Hubbard, 0. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH second sizp seed po- 
tatoes. a for last three years 251 bushels 
acre. 180 pounds in sack, $2, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. HUBBS BROS, North Manlivs, N Y. 


POTATOES—Choice seed, Early ‘Cobblers, Roall, 
Queens, Puritan, $2.3 barrel. Good seconds, $2, 
Burpees, Gold Coin; while stock lasts. SMITH 

















COMPANY, Shortsville, N Y. 





GLADIOLUS—Cowee’s World’s fair strain bulbs, 
3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees. L. 
F, DINTELMAN, Belleville, Dl. 





Bovee, Car- 
CHARLES 


~ POTATOES—Adirondack, Triumph, 
man, Hustler, Longfellow, Reliance. 
FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY PIAXTS, true to name, of both 
old and new varieties. Write for catalog. J. K. 








LOSEE, Elnora, N Y. 
GINSENG PLANTS—Fine yearlings, three cents 
h, $25 1000, T. & B. I. VANN, 


“— early, W. 
Willow Creek, N Y. 


VIRGINIA ENSILAGE SEED CORN for sale, 
Finest ensilage corn that grows, J. G. MARTIN, 
Covesville, Va, 


EXTRA FINE ENSILAGE CORN for sale at a 
$1 bushel. J. A. KILE, Quakertown, Pa. 


COBBLER LER POTATOES— MERRITT MALTBY, 
Weedsport, N Y. 


RHUBARB ROOTS for sale. 
Greenwich, N J. 


THE SOUTH SIDE lettuce, bean, cuke and po- 
tato baskets. 


THE SOUTH SIDE mushroom and egg baskets. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











FRANK H, BUCK, 











CARLOADS OF POTATOES, hay and straw 
wanted, also large or small consignments of poultry 
and other produce. GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, 
Pas Establiched 1844. 


POULTRY, eres, apples, potatoes, fruits, produce 
sol@, highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
“Sileiewss 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN. 


SITUATION WANTED, April 1, by married man, 
as*foreman on farm. BOX 4, Somers ¢ Center, N Y. 


MALE HELP W ANTED. 


YOUNG MEN for firemen and brakemen, North 

—— and other railroads, Experience unneces- 

en become engineers and earn $180. 

Tebenes $60, become conductors and earn $140. 

Name position preferred. Stamp for narticulars. 

RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117-227 Monroe 
Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 


FIREMEN AND BRAKBEMEN on all North 
American railroads. Experience unnecessary. Fire- 
men, $100 monthly. Brakemen, $80. Promotion to 
positions paying double. State age, position rire- 
ferred. Send stamp. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 117-227 Monrce St, Brooklyn, N Y, 


FARM HANDS WANTED—Two men to work on 
dairy farm. Must be good milkers and teamsters, 
Good wages. DAN WASHBURN, Pawling, N Y. 


‘ Od ag Migr or single, to work on farm, 
amiliar gar —_—1 ual and dai 
SEAMANS, Factoryville, = a 


























WANTED—Man to work on fruit and grain farm. 
Waces $26 per month, References. SILSBY BROS, 
Lockport, N Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED—For the best farmers’ ac- 
— se made. CHAS H. ALLEN CO, Roches- 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Competent womar woman for general house- 
work on farm. Reference required. ISAAC KILLS, 
Montgomery, N Y. 














[25] 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED—Quick seller. The time 
saver and money-saver for farmers. Over a thou- 
sand soid in one county, Expect total sales for 
next year to reach 300,000, Jason Day, Clifford, 
Mich, sold 530 in five days, L. F, Farrar, Roches- 


409 


ter, Vt, has already sold nearly 500, and he has 
made as high as $26 in a day. He sold his first 
100 im ten days. William J. Lewis, Croswell, 
Mich, sold 50 in eight days George Sandberg, 


Mt Pleasant, Ia, sold eight one afternoon. D. A. 
McLeod, Valley City, N D, has sold nearly 500, 
Knute Olson, Hatton, N D, sold 20 in four days, F, 
L. Hoke, Odell, Ill, has averaged seven per day. 
One afternocn he saw 12 farmers and sold ten. 
J. D. Buxton, Minden, Neb, sold MM the first 
Hundreds of other successful agents are 
Why not you? It is 


day out. 
making excellent money. 
easier than you think. Bells itself. Something 
brand new. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out it. Don’t delay. Time is money. Write 
to-day before someone else takes the agency for 
your locality. Write right now. ECONOMY 
FARM RECORD CO, successors to Farmers Ac- 
count Book Company, Newton, Ia. 
WANTED--Young men; railroad, electric and 
steam power; experience unnecessary Instructions 
by mail. Address A. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


"AG ENTS WANTED Bi seller 


£ 
THE BUCKEYE FENCE MACHINE CO, 
land, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half @ Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


Sells to farmers. 
Cumber- 





72-AQGRHP farm, stock ond tools: only L 14 “eaie 
out from fine N Y state village; cutting # tons of 
hay, and good spring-watered pasture for 18 cows; 
pas) apple trees and 3 pear; currants and strawberries, 
3 acres in wood; house 2 stories (send for picture), 


15 rooms, piazva, fine maple shade; barn 3x60, with 
cellar; tie-up for 16 head stock; horse barn 30x40, 
with basement; corn house, ice house and smoke 





house; near neighbors and school; owner includes 
9 cows, harrow, mowing machine, cultivator, grind- 
stone, wagons, sleighs, good, new surrey, fanning 
mill, churn, butter workers, pans, pails, ete; the 
buggings are worth more than the price; only $4000, 
ha down and the balance om easy terms; full 
details in Strout’s List No 15,” a circular describ- 
ing and illustrating hundreds of the best trades 


selected from more than 3000 farms listed for sale; 
5 to 400 acres, $500 to $20,000; write today for free 
copy. E A, STROUT, Dept 4, 150 Nassau St, 
New York City. 


T ACRES in Connecti ut; located only 2 12 
miles out from depot; 4 miles to two smart mann- 
facturing towns with good markets; will carry 4 
cows; spring-watered pasture; plenty of wood for 
home use; 50 fruit trees, apples, peaches, plums 
and pears; 0-room house: barn for 4 cows and 
pair of horses; 2 hen houses; near a trout stream; 
maple shade; price only $000-$600 down and casy 
terms; full details in ‘‘Strout’s List No 15," a cir- 


cular describing and illustrating hundreds of the 
best’ trades selected from more than 3000 farms 
listed for sale; 5 to 400 acres, $500 to $20,000; write 
to-day for free copy. E. A. STROUT, Dept 45, 
150 Nassau St, New York City. 








—— — 
FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest one ever offered; 
splendid location and elegant soil; good house and 
outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in cultivation; 
contains 200 acres; is near Salisbury; can be bought 
for $1800; easy terms. Address SAMUEL P. WOOD- 
COCK, Salisbury, Md. 
THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
— & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
ork. 


FARM FOR REN 





T—On eastern chore. " Marvien, 


Sixty acres, near Salisbury. New house and R F 
D on farm. Rich, level truck land. Address 
JOEL ELLENBERGER, New Matamoras, Ohio, 
(owner.) 





FARM FOR SALE—A fine water-front farm near 
Salisbury; 500 acres; 300 acres in good wood and tim- 
ber; great bargain; price $3500; send for full particu- 
lars, SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 

FLORIDA— For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. [For particulars an@ 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 








MARYLAND FARMS produce 30 bushels wheat, 
3 tons hay; 30 for sale. O. M. PIRNELL, Snow- 





hill, Md, 
JUST OUT—New eatalog of Maryland farms, It's 
free. COBEY & CHARLBS, Federalsburg, Md. 


~ FARMS—All_ kinds. Catalog ‘free. WEST & 


KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, 


GOOD GROGERY STORE to 
farm. ILZAOYD, Rochester, Pa. 


F _ FARMS -HENRY EVANS, < Guineys 


90 Per Cent of Sales from A. 


exchange for 





Va. 


A. Adv. 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen : I advertised my 


Barred Rocks and Bronze Turkeys in 
your different papers last season. I 
got fully ninety per cent of my sales 
from my advertisement in your Ex- 
change department. I received more 
than forty letters from the last three- 
line advertisement. I surely»will be 
with you the coming season.—[H. B. 
Howe, Dublin, Va. 
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your walls at 


one-third cost 


Why not have bright new artistic 
wall-paper when we sell direct to 
you at wholesale price? 

Wealso send you complete instruc- 
tions for papering rooms yourself, 
which saves half the cost of papering. 
You save the rest on the paper. 

Write today for free book of 
instructions and samples. 


Penn Wall-Paper Mills, 
Dept. B, Philadelphia. 












































= ATTENTION 


HOMESEEKERS 


A Few Facts You Should Know 
That land in the 


Escanaba and Ford River Valleys 


of Upper Michigan can be bought now 
at lower prices and on easier terms 
than any land in the Far West or 
Northwest. 

That these lands in Upper Michigan 
are better located than any other lands 
in the market as regards the great 
market and railroad centers; 

Only 327 Miles from Chicago. 
Only 242 Miles from Milwaukee. | 
Only 537 Miles from St. Paul @ Minneapolis. 


Trunk lines in ail directions, 


No Land More Than Six Miles 
From Railroad. 


That there is the best home market for all 
kinds of farm produce in the great mining 
and manufacturing centers within a radius 
of 150 miles of these lands. 

That the Fruit, Forage and Root Crops of 
Upper Michigan cannot be beaten, and 
small grains are equally profitable. 

That the climate is even and moderate, 
No blizzards. No, hailstorms. No cyclones. 
No drouths, 


iT WILL PAY YOU 


to investigate these lands before loca’ 
elsewhere. Land sold to actual settlers only. 
No speculators wanted. Free §2 page illus- 
trated booklet gives full information. 
Write for itteday. Ad 8 
DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
11 Main Street, WELLS, MICHICAN, 


The 3. Stephenson Co, The Ford River Lumber Co. 
Escanaba & Lake Superior R. R. Co. 


THE ; 
CEREALS IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS F, HUNT, M. S., D. Agr, Professor 
of Agronomy, Cornell University. 

If you raise five acres of any kind of grain you 
cannot afford to be without this book, It is in 
every y the best book on the, subject that has 
ever been written. It treats of the cultivation and 

















improvement of every grain crop raised in Americs 
im @ thoroughly practical and accurate manner. 
The subject matter includes a comprehensive and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
nice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as re- 


lated particularly to American conditions. First- 
hand knowledge. has been the policy of the author 


in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
the light of individual study of the plant, If you 
have this book you have the latest and best that 
has been written upon the subject, Ilustrated. 450 


pages. 5 1-2x8 inches, Cloth, Price $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDB COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
Chicago, Il. 
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The Young Folks Are Organizing. 





The schools are _ enthusiastically 
taking up the suggestions of King 
Corn as embodied in his proclama- 
tion, and are rapidly organizing clubs 
along the lines described in these col- 
umns during recent weeks. We are 
glad to announce that the first Young 
Folks Grain Club to organize and re- 
port a list of officers and members is 
from a school Idcated in Warren Co, 
Ill These energetic young people or- 
ganized March and have their 
work well under way. Harold Sweasy 
is president; Earl Ross, treasurer, 
and Chas E. Pendarvis, secretary. 

A great many other schools have 
organized and we are receiving re- 
ports from the secretaries every day. 
These young people are on the right 
track, since it is a good thing to have 
the club organized and well under 
way before Seed Grain Day. Then 
more time can be given to the special 
program, and when the opportunity 
is given for children to join the club 
there will be no delay on account of 
the club not being organized. There 
are a multitude of good things which 
can be done on Seed Grain Day, a few 
of which were suggested in the article 
on how an Illinois school wiJl observe 
the day, printed last week. Teachers 
and puplis must work this up in ad- 
vance and have a full program pro- 
vided for, in order that the day may 
be a notable one. 


BRIGHT HINTS FOR THE DAY. 


A lot of interesting and valuable 
suggestions for the observance of 
Seed Grain Day have been received, 
among them the following seem 
worthy of specia! note: 

Plant seed of grass, corn, wheat and 
oats, counting the seed as planted, in 
a small box. In another box plant the 
seed of peas, beans, and clovers, and 
allow the children to observe the 
plants as they appear, and thus learn 
the two great classes of plants. Keep 
an account of each test and see how 
the seeds germinate. Give each child 
a grain of corn and a bean and have 
them find the different parts of the 
seed. Then by use of the growing 
plants show the use of each part. 
Observation of these growing plants 


will furnish enough work for several 


lessons, to be given before Seed Grain 
Day, and the children can also recite 
upon it at that time.—[Ella Warner, 
Wapello Co, Ia. 

Another letter suggests that Seed 
Grain Day be observed by having a 
neighborhood dinner at the school. 
Have all the residents and patrons of 
the school district get together at the 
schoolhouse. Prepare a good program 
in advance and urge the parents to 
help the children in preparation for 
the day. Arrange for district or club 
prizes after the program, and sug- 
gest that those parents whose chil- 
dren wish to compete allow each child 
according to age some small amount 
of money for each day’s work. This 
money will be a starter for the Har- 
¥Yest Home Festival in the fall.—[{Mrs 
G. T. Jeffries, Dougias Co, Kan. 

HOW TO AWAKEN INTEREST. 

The teacher should begin at once 
to prepare for this day to create in- 
terest and enthusiasm among the 
pupils. Prizes and praise offer greater 
inducements to the children than the 
knowledge to be gained. ead the 
King Corn proclamation and tell all 
about the prizes offered, and also all 
about the Million: Dollar Contest. 
Have the pupils start the germinating 


DATES FOR SEED GRAIN DAY 
SOUTH OF THE OHIO RIVER ON 














WEDNESDAY, 1906. 


APRIL 4, 
NORTH OF THAT LATITUDE ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1906- 
REMEMBER THAT OUR EDITOR PERSONALLY OFFERS $250 IN 

CASH PRIZES TO THE CHILDREN 


test at home and start one at the 
schoolhouse. 

I have tried several methods of ger- 
mination and have never found any 
so easy and correct as the one ex- 
plained in this journal of March 
3. By numbering the ears and 
the squares on the blotting paper one 
knows just what ears to reject. As 
April is a very busy month for farm- 
ers the teacher may have difficulty in 
getting them to the schoolhouse dur- 
ing working hours. In such cases I 
would suggest that the exercises be 
held in the evening. . 

The teacher should visit each home 
and talk the matter over with the 
parents. Visit the most successful 
farmers and secure samples of their 
best corn. Prepare just as good a 
program as possible for Seed Grain 
Day and also decorate the schoolhouse. 
Have a picnic supper to which all 
parents are invited, followed by the 
program. Try to secure some one 
who has taken a course at the agricul- 
tural school to give a short talk. 

Have the reports of seed tests ready, 
display the best ears, and have the 
children tell how the grain was gath- 
ered and cared for. Then have the 
classes in arithmetic, botany, geog- 
raphy, etc, as suggested in this 
journal. Fnish by organizing the 
Young Folks’ Grain Club. TI find 
that it takes but little to create inter- 
est in country districts, but the teach- 
er must understand what she is talk- 
ing about to win the co-operation and 
respect of the parents.—[Mrs C. C. 
Fries, Richland Co, Wis. 


LITTLE FOLKS ARE CONTRIBUTING. 

Many of our little friends have sent 
in short essays on the grains of 
which a number are worthy of par- 
ticular mention. Among the best of 
these are Mary Reno, aged 12, of Ma- 
coupin Co, Ill; Evelyn Morton, aged 
11, Delphina Barlow, aged 8 and 
Charlotet Barlow, aged 6. 

County superintendents of pubilc 
instruction in many states are enthu- 
siastically supporting King Corn’s 
proclamation. Many of them are pro- 
viding for special prizes to be given to 
pupils of schools in their counties. 
One writes: I believe you are making 
a gigantic stride in the practical edu- 
cation of the masses in this vital ques- 
tion. I wish 100 copies of the procla- 
mation for distribution.—T[J. B. 
Eckles, Supt of Schools, Panola Co, 
Miss. 


A boys’ corn club will be organized 
in Starke Co, Indiana, by County Su- 
perintendent J. Walter- Dunn. This 
club will be composed of boys of 6 to 
20 years of age who are attending the 
schools of the county. Some seed 
corn will be provided for the mem- 
bers free of charge. Three prizes for 
each, white and yellow corn will be 
offered in each township. In addi- 
tion to these prizes’ it is also proposed 
to give a number of county prizes to 
the best exhibit. The county contest 
will be held next fall. 


- 
- 


From the Far West—I live ona 
farm of 80 acres and my father owns 
a farm of 40 acres under irrigation. 
We have two dogs and I have a cat 
for a pet. I like to live on the farm 
and do not like to live in the city. We 
live in sight of Larmie peak and 
Squaw mountain and Sheep moun- 
tain.—[{Rebekah Hurst, Wyoming. 








Prayer should be the key of the day 
and the lock of the night.—[Spanish 
Proverb. 
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Be Your 
Own Man 


We want at least one 
man in your town to be 
hisown man. We can 
show you how to be free. 
Experience does not 
count. If you are hon- 
est and industrious and 
are really in earnest about 
it we will stand by you 
and help you to be your 
own master. 

Thousands of men and 
women are now living 
happy lives and leading 
free and independent 
careers as salesmen and 
saleswomen for Tue 
Lapis’ Home Journarand 
Tue Satrurpay Evenine 
Post. 

You can be master or 
mistress of your own 
time and movements. 

When you work you 
can work with the en- 
thusiasm and spirit of the 
man who is his own 
employer. 

There are- constant 
distributions of prizes as 
large as $40,000 in addi- 
tion to monthly distri- 
butions of $5,000 prizes 
and the regular large 
commission we give on 
every subscription you 
take—old and new. 

Write us about Free- 
dom and we will help 
you. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 
720-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall 
to many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us 
our daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, 
and mind you, this old-fashioned rem- 
edy was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the rem- 
edy was crude and unpalatable, and a 
large quantity had to be taken to get 
any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur.in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain 
is far more effective than a table- 
spoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and ex- 
periment have proven that the best 
sulphur for medicinal use is that ob- 
tained from Calcium (Calcium Sul- 
phide) and sold in drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
They are small chocolate coated pel- 
lets and contain the active medicinal 
principle of sulphur in a highly con- 
centrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value 
of this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs, and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimi- 
nation of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity ‘and impurity of ordinary 
flowers of sulphur were often worse 
than the disease, and cannot compare 
with the modern Concentrated prep- 
arations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the 
best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure 
constipation and purify the blood ina 
way’ that often surprises patient and 
physician alike. 

Dr R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was 
superior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I hawe been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving 
the skin clear and smooth. Although 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a pro- 
prietary article, and sold by druggists, 
and for that reason tabooed by many 
physicians, yet I know of nothing so 
safe -and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especial- 
ly in all forms of skin diseases as this 
remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in .Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers a far safer, more pala- 
‘table and effective preparation. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteoug treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 
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On the Banks of the 


Sweet Water. 
Leigh A. Safford. 


[Concluded. ] 


Several grizzly bears were lying 
throttled around me, when the touch 
of a hand on my shoulder saved me 
from further carnage, and old John’s 
voice said, 

“One o’clock, lad; 
way.” 

The sanguinary visions faded, and 
I found myself confronted by the 
grim necessity of getting up at that 
forlorn hour of the night. It did not 
appear so attractive as it had the pre- 
ceding evening, and I felt a supreme 
indifference concerning such minor 
matters as trap thieves. What did al 
the mink in Canada amount to com- 
pared with sleep, anyway? Old 
John’s disproportionate idea of val- 
ues made me so angry that I really 
became quite wide awake, and I was 
soon up and dressing before the warm 
fire over which my friend was frying 
venison and boiling the water for 
coffee. It was a good breakfast we sat 
down to a few moments later, and I 
arose with my interest in the mys- 
terious robbers quite renewed. 

As we followed the path down the 
ravine to the landing place and took 
our places in the canoe, I noticed by 
the dim light of the colorless quarter 
moon that my companion carried in 
addition to his rifle a double barrelled 
shot gun, capped in readiness for use. 
Quietly pushing off, we sent our light 
bark skimming over the water with 
the long Silent strokes of the trained 
canoeman, and were soon passing up 
the Sweet Water. It was a cold, raw 
morning, with as yet no signs of day- 
break, and heavy mists hung over the 
river, drenching our clothes like rain 
as we passed through them.. Once a 
deer sprang up from feeding at the 
edge of the stream, and dashed into 
the dark cover of the woods, and a 
muskrat dived at our approach, but 
the old woodsman kept the canoe 
breasting the current. The single 
crack of a rifle would have disar- 
ranged all his plans and all game was 
safe from us that morning. 

When we reached the trap set 
among the basswood roots, we found 
it contained a victim caught fast by 
the fore-leg. 

“T’ll never git away by itself,” mut- 
tered the hunter. “We'll leave it 
there to be sure of our men.” 

He then headed the ‘prow straight 
across the river here we disembarked 
and drew the canoe out of the water, 
concealing it in the bushes. I now 
understood that his plan was, as I had 
expected, the very natural one of ly- 
ing in ambush. We made ourselves 
as comfortable as possible in the deep 
shadow of a spruce thicket which 
grew on the high bank, and lighted 
our pipes in the expectation of a long 
wait, but hardly had we done so when 
my companion plucked me by. the 
sleeve and pointed to the river. From 
where we lay concealed in the shadow 
of the thicket, we commanded a view 
of the stream for. some distance above 
and below the trap directly opposite. 
The object to which old John had 
called my attention was a canoe 
emerging from the obscurity above. 
In it were two men and as they drew 
nearer I recognized by the dim moon- 
light the forms of the giant half breed 
and his companion, whom I had met 
at the head of the rapids the previous 
morning. Silent and watchful, with 
eyes fixed down the river, they glided 
past and disappeared into the mist. 

When they were out of sight, I 
turned to John and told him of the 
incident at the head of the rapids. 
He listened with interest and nodded 
his head. “The same ones, eh? 
They’re the men we want, I guess.” 

“But they didn’t stop at the trap.” 

“No, they will begin at the lower 
end of the line and work up, for it 
wouldn't do to work down and take 
chances of meeting me comin’ out a 
little early some mornin’. Did the big 
chap in the stern look nateral to you? a 

“T’ve seen him somewhere before, 
but can’t place him.” 

“Tt’s Big Pierre Lacrosse, the half- 
breed who knifed Bill Seward in the 
back and got chased—”’ 

“That’s the man! I remember now!” 
I a somewhat louder than 
was prudent 

“Easy, lad! 


time to git under 


This air carries sound a 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


good ways, and the rascals will be 
quick to take the alarm.” 

Seasonably reminded of the neces- 
sity of caution, I lowered my voice and 
asked the hunter what we should do 
about it. As a youngster, I had been 
a witness of the scene mentioned by 
my friend, and retained a vivid mem- 
ory of the big half-breed’s cowardly 
deed and subsequent flight. 

“well, that knifin affair happened 
six years ago,”’ said old John slowly, 
“and it was a drunken row all around, 
so I don’t know that we're called on 
to rake up matters so long buried. 
Seward was none too good himself. 
But I aint sorry to know it’s Big 
Pierre that will git my charge of salt.”’ 

“Salt!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, salt,” laughed the grizzled 
woodsman. “I can’t shoot a man down 
like this even when he deserves it. 
Each barrel of this ere muzzle loader 
has got a good charge of coarse salt | 
leathered down on four fingers -of 
powder. That will make the rascals 
smart worse than a bullet through the 
head and give them a life time to re- 
member in it.’”’ 

For something over an hour longer 
we lay whispering in the shadows of 
the spruces, and old John had several 
times renewed the priming of the 
shot gun as it became dampened by 
the foggy river air. Just as we were 
about to believe that the half breeds 
had abandoned their project, the 
canoe reappeared breasting the cur- 
rent. The two occupants were talking 
in guarded tones and kept glancing 
back over their shoulders in a furitive 
way, which betokened their uneasiness. 

Daylight was now beginning to show 
faintly, and the men were quite plain- 
ly seen from the bank. The huge 
sinewy form of Lacrosse, kneeling in 
the stern and swinging his paddle 
with a muscular athletic play of the 
back and shoulders, commanded a 
certain admiration, which not even his 
deserved reputation for treachery and 
knavishness could entirely take away. 
The man in the bow was evidently no 
weakling, and I could not help being 
glad that my companion and I were 
not commissioned to overpower them 
by brute force. And yet, if rumor did 
not belie him, old John would give a 
good account of himself in such a 
struggle. 

While old John was noiselessly cock- 
ing the gun to take another look at 
the priming, Big Pierre steered the 
canoe to the other bank and stopped 
just before the trap. I expected the 
hunter would fire now, but he only 
stood looking coolly. 

“Let’s be sure first, lad,’”’ he whis- 
pered. “If they lift that mink into 
the canoe, do you put a bullet into the 
bank beyond. That will give them 
notice of what’s comin’. To strike 
them unawares would be like still 
shootin’ a partridge. We'll give them 
a chance.” 

Appreciating the feeling of the old 
hunter, I nodded silently and cocked 
my rifle. Meantime the stranger in 
the bow had clubbed the mink and 
was busy severing the foot. As he 
lifted the animal into the canoe, I 
looked up at old John. He nodded 
and my rifle cracked, sending the bul- 


«let whistling close to Big Pierre’s head. 


The surprise was complete, but not 
enough to make the theives forget 
their presence of mind. Believing our 
intent deadly, they took the only 
chance of escape. A _ single quick 
stroke and the canoe grounded, the 
half breeds leaped for shelter among 
the trees. But swift as their action 
was, someone was. swifter. “Bang! 
Bang!”’ roared the muzzle loader, and 
the howls of rage and pain which 
each report called from the fugitives 
Zave evidence that the hunter’s aim 
was true. As the curses of the fleeing 
tribes grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, Old John laughed heartily. 

“A half-breed will: swear an hour 
straight and never say the same word 
twice,” he -chuckled. “They think 
they are killed now, but they will 
come to pretty soon and find it is only 
a little salt underneath the skin.” 

“What shall we do with. their 
canoe?” TI asked, for it had been 
pushed from shore when. the occu- 
pants had leaped out and was now 
drifting with the current. 

“That kinder naterally belongs to us 
to pay for our trouble and the skins 
they, have carried off,” replied the 
woodsman, as we launched our own 
craft and set in pursuit of the’one 
adrift. 

The captured canoe was found to 








contain both rifles of the rt). 
behind im their hasty flight, 
the bodies of two mink taken 
traps. There was nothing el: 
but to keep the outfit, since the 
would be little apt to com: 
claim it, and for my sha 
prize my companion gave me 
rifles. I selected Big Pierr, 

a 388-55 Winchester, a fin, 
piece and one which gay, 
service afterwards. 

As we attached the new), 
canoe to our own and set 5 
lake, I laughed over the 
of the ludicrous appearance » ide | 
the theives when they scramb| led bs 
the bank. Old John’s eyes ; Winkle 
then grew sober and he 1, “Tp 
well to laugh while we ca lad ha 
I’m thinkin’ we're likely to hear Ae. 
the rascals agin. Half-breed nani 
aint the kind to forget this — 

And he spoke truer than 
* as I may tell in another ch 
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Spring. 


RUTH. RAYMOND. 
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Doan yo’ see dem blossom 
On de apple o’chad trees 
Jes dat sweet de honeys spilliy’ 
Fo’ de hungry little bees” 
All de birds am happy sing 
In de springtime; pears s true 
Dat de gates o’ Heaven am 
Fo’ to let de glory fro. 


chilluy 


Ain’ no pictus lak de painti 
On de clowds at close o’ duy: 
Aint’ no music lak de plaintin's 
O’ de lambs dat, skip and play; 
Ober dayh de vines am cli , 
To dat gray ol’ mossy wa 
Back an’ fowth theys bendi: 
But daz neber gwine to f 


gin’ 


who am h 
Ages now 


Jes lak we-uns 
To de Rock o’ 

Growin’ fraid an’ den embolden 
Still we’s clingin’ close; | 

Gord hab sent de spring to mind us 
O’ dat bressed land abovy 

All dis heauty am to bind u- 
Closer to His heart o’ lov 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


No 4788—Every child mu ive its 
day of rolling about on f 
pushing to and fro by mean 
and knees and consequent!) 





No 4788—Creeping Apron, one sit® 
only. 
out every sort of garment | upon 
him. For this purpose the creepiné 
apron here shown is the best thing 
and every beginner in life should have 
one. It may be made of gingham or 
outing flannel and buttons closely 
down. the back, so that no dress or une 
derwear need become soiled during 
the progress over the floor. 
HOW TO ORDER. 
In ordering patterns, be sure 
give the number and size unted. 
These patterns are sent postp: af 


10 cents. each. Address Patter 
partment, this office. , 
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Does Baby Get Enough Water? 


EVA 0. B. GILBERT, 





You ask a young mother what and 


now she feeds her baby, perhaps a 
year old, and quite likely she will 
say, “eight ounces of milk diluted with 


two of water.” Her utensils are kept 
with the most scrupulous care, the 
child fed with strict regularity, and 
till he is continually troubled with 
constipation, and while not exactly ill, 
he is far from well. Why does he not 
thrive better ? 

No, he is not over 
der watered. The milk should be di- 
juted fully one-half. The doad must 
have an adequate vehicle. My baby, 
now 16 months old, takes nearly one 
teacup of milk to a feed, but it is di- 
juted water to make nearly a 
pint, fed, of course, blood warm; it 
js not safe to give cold food -.except 
in the smallest quantities under two 
Resides he drinks% to 1-3 cup 


fed. He is un- 


with 


years. 
of cold water several times during 
the day. He has some plain, solid 


food with his meals two or three 
times a day, bread, crackers, johnny 
cake, or some plain cereal without 
hulls. He has no oatmeal, no vege- 
tables, no sweets, but the moment the 
abundance of water is neglected there 
is trouble. 

Itis not the fats but the solids which 
clog the digestion. In all foods irri- 


tation must be avoided. But first, 
lat and always quantities of water 
must be given to insure health. It 


has been said that a baby suffers for 
a “barrel” of water before it is old 
enough to ask for it. Of course, it 
makes more trouble and many more 
napkins to wash, but it makes rosy 
cheeks and abounding vitality. This 
is my experience with four unusually 
fat, rosy children. 

If the baby is taken ill don’t neglect 
the water; it is all the more necessary 
then. In colds, during the feverish 
period, give cold water and after that 
passes, if the child relishes it, hot 
water. In measles and all dangerous 
fevers, give the water cold, but feed 
it with a teaspoon. A dozen spoonfuls 
every 15 or 20 minutes will often keep 
a fever below the danger point. In 
any acute stomach trouble caused by 
indiscretion in diet or hot, weather, 
give half an hour or so after vomit- 
ing, a cup of some ‘cereal substitute 
for coffee, hot, without milk or sugar. 
Water is what is needed, but plain 
hot water is sometimes nauseating, 
while the slight bitterness of the coffee 
substitute is most acceptable and be- 
sides, it has a@ small food value. Then 
give nothing until the usual time be- 
tween meals has elapsed, when give 
the same drink again. By time for 
the next meal after that the stomach 
will be rested and the same drink 
with milk and a very little sugar will 
be all-sufficient. If possible, give no 
solid food until the following day. 

If this treatment is applied promptly 
the bowels being moved if there is 
the slightest need, the first vomiting 
spell will probably be the last. When 
teething, feed cold water with a spoon. 
You will be surprised to see how eag- 
erly the baby will take it, and how 
much he will want. It cools the gums 
and fed in this way no quantity will 
do harm. The only harm water can 
do is to chill the stomach, which it 


will not do unless taken quickly- in 
quantities, 
ee” 
Why Not? 
JEAN URQUHARDT. 


This season, why not try to have 
Some lighter cooking utensils in the 
farmhouse kitchen? Granite ware, 
for instance. 

“It’ burns out,” you say. 

“Of course it does, but what of it? 
Is not the life more than meat? And 
is not the health of the farmer’s wife 
more than a lot of old junk, in the 
Way of kettles? Those old iron pots, 
relics of our forbears, are regular 
Woman-killers, always were. They 
Were bought to last—and they have 
lasted,—out-lasted the original bride, 
and several generations of her, even 
om, the enlightened twentieth cen- 
a have been incensed to see a frail 
© mother lugging and tugging at 
; ponderous oval “soup-kettle,” that 
ee a traveling crane to handle it 
Properly, & soup kettle that has al- 
tady lived forty years too long. But 


“it has always been in the family,” 
and her husband does not see why 
she makes such a fuss about lifting it. 

My word, ancestor worship in the 
kitchen, help to keep the doctors and 
the druggists,—and the makers of 
monuments. 

Precedent may be all right, in diplo- 
matic circles, but in the farmhouse 
kitchen, what someone has called, 
“uncommon sense,” is the safer guide. 





Footprints on the Snow. 
ETHELYN DYER. 





All along down the roadway, 
Where e’re my feet may go, 

I see them on before me, 
Wee footprints on the snow. 


Where will those small feet wander? 
Will they go straight and true 

When they shall choose their pathway, 
As one day they must do? 


And so I ask, dear Father, 
As on through life they go, 

Thou keep from downward pathway, 
The footprints on the snow! 





Stove Rin gs. 


Cc. A. BROWNE. 





When you wish to cook a small 
quantity of anything, how often you 
have to worry along with a saucepan 
that is much too small to fit the stove- 
hole. There is a way to avoid all 
this. 

Around every house there are old 
tin lids, belonging to gone and for- 
gotten saucepans. With can-opener 
cut a hole in one of these lids, large 
enough to let the little saucepan sit 
down, quite close to the fire. You 
will be surprised to find- how much 
comfort it will bring. 

Old tin pie-plates, past their days 
of usefulness as such, will take a 
new lease of life as stove rings. They 
will be found particularly satisfac- 
tory, because their slope, or bevel, 
gives them a firm resting-place in the 
hole. It is well to have several of 
these rings, to fit favorite small 
saucepans. 

And don’t forget to drive a nail or 
two behind the stove, to hang them 
on, when not in use. After a little 
practice, you can move them from 
stove to nail, very deftly, with the 
stove-lifter, thus avoiding soiling a 
holder, or burning the fingers. 





Remedy for Indigestion—Clean and 
scrape the roots of six or eight dan- 


delions, cut into small pieces and 
pour over them a pint of boiling 
water, cover closely and let stand 


over night. Strain through cheese- 
cloth and it is ready for use, a dose 
being a wine glass full before meals. 
It must be kept cold and renewed 
every three days. The juice of two 
oranges and a little sugar can be add- 
ed and it will be more pleasant to 
take.—[{Mrs H. L. Miller. 


———— 


To Fill Holes in Plaster—We have 


all heard of filling holes in wood with 
newspaper pulp, but do you know that 
holes in the plaster wall may be as 
easily filled in? Boil the paper hard 
in clean water, then mash it fine, add 
a little thick liquid glue and fill in 
the crack or hole. If it is a very 
large hole, put in a thin layer next 
the iaths, pushing it in well between 
them, and wait until this is dry be- 
fore putting it level with the rest. of 
the wall. It depends so much on 
weather and warmth in room that no 
time can be set for this drying. But 
when it feels hard to the finger the 
second coat may be safely put on. 
Put the first coat on with rough 
“front” so it will take the last 
smoothed coat well. If in a rough 
plastered room, a little experimenting 
and perhaps addition of some plain 
white paper, will enable you to catch 
almost the exact tint of the original 
plastering.—[May M. French. 


Chicken Roll—Chicken cooked in 
this way is in fine shape to serve 
either at the home table or for pic- 
nics. It is as nice as pressed chicken 
and is less trouble to prepare. Take 
2 Ibs raw chicken and % Ib fat bacon 
and put through food chopper. Then 
add 1-3 cup bread crumbs, a little 
salt and pepper, celery if liked, 2 eggs 
and moisten with % cup of stock 
from any kind of meat. Sprinkle 


MOTHERS AND 





DAUGHTERS 












A speck of dirt in a milk bottle and you have 


lost a customer. 


Two specks, two customers, 
As a matter of dollars and cents, then, it pays 


to serve clean milk. 


Your bottling room should be free from taint and 
smell. Use Ivory Soap and it will be. Use it also 
for your milk bottles and your cooling pans. In 
fact, every utensil in the dairy should be cleansed 
daily with a solution of hot water and Ivory Soap. 
In no other way can you be assured of perfect 


cleanliness. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 
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Ivory Soap 
994i Per Cent. Pure 














the molding board with flour or 
cracker dust and turn the mixture on 
it, working it with the hands till it is 
in the form of a roll. Butter a piece 
of cloth of suitable size to hold it, 
then wrap the roll closely, and sew the 
cloth firmly at the ends and along the 
side. Boil it steadily for 2 hours, and 
do not remove the cloth until] the 
meat is perfectly cold, when it will be 
found in nice shape for slicing.— 
(Marian Meade. 


Unpainted Woodwork, such as 
tables and floors, can be made beau- 
tifully white by washing with the 
following: Cut 1 Ib yellow soap into 
small pieces, and dissolve by. heat in 
2 qts water. When dissolved and the 
water is boiling, add % cup kerosene. 
Let boil ten minutes, then dilute with 
water, using a pint of the mixture to 
half a bucket of water.—[E. M. 


Peanut Mush-—-Put over the fire 2 


qts water to which has been added 1 
teaspoon salt. Mix together 3 cups 
Scotch oatmeal and 1% cups finely 
ground peanuts; add the mixed meal 
to the water, stirring all the time. Let 
the mush cook slowly for half an hour 
or over, stirring often. If it becomes 
too stiff to stir well before it is cooked 
enough, add a little boiling water. 
When done, turn out into a bowl and 
let stand over night. Cut into slices 
and fry in either oil or butter, sprink- 
ling both sides slightly with salt, if oil 
is used. Serve hot with syrup or 
sauce. Corn meal or whole wheat flour 
may be used in the same manner.— 
[A. Galliher. 








We are often obliged to take con- 
siderably more trouble, simply be- 
cause we would not take a Iittle 
trouble at the proper time.—[G. B. 





THE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


tts Culture for Professional Crowers 
and Amateurs 


By Arthur Herrington 





The most complete and comprehensive work on the 
cultivation of the chrysanthemum that has yet been 
published in America. Its scope and character may 
be gleaned from the list of contents, which com- - 
prises chapters on culture for exhibition; composts; 
planting; benches, boxes or pots; general cultural 
details; crown and terminal buds; feeding, its object 
and application; care of the buds; exhibition end 
judging; specimen plants, chrysanthemum plants in 
six-inch pots; commercial culture; raising from seed 
and hybridizing; sports, hardy chrysanthemums; 
chrysanthemums for south and west; chrysanthe- 
mums ip Australia; insect pests and diseases; classi- 
fication and selection of varieties for special pur- 
poses; and history of the chrysanthemum. The book 
will be welcomed both by the professional and 
amateur growers of chrysanthemums, for the lucid, 
comprehensive as well as the practical character of 
its contents, which, if strictly followed, cannot 
fail to bring about the desired results, namely, the 
obtaining of large chrysanthemum flowers in the 
greenhouse, and « profusion of bloom in the gar- 
den. Handsomely illustrated. 168 pages. 5x7 inches, 
Price 5S0c, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafa Street, New York, N. Y. 
uette Building. Chicaco. Ml. 
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“| SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.” 
Tr begin every letter yqu write to an advertiser 
with the words above, you will be sure to get a prompt 
aw and exceptionally good treatment from our 























































tic patterns—enough for every taste 
and fancy. 


of year. 


fabrics of enduring texture. 





EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


Simpson - Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


An almost limitless variety of artis- 


Desirable for dresses at any time 
Printed in absolutely fast color on 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 




































Gold Coin Ranges 


FREIGHT 
PAID 


This well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which has been standard 


for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the user at 


put in your home, with the privilege o: 


Wholesale Prices 


safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to 
A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


Return stove at our expense if not satisfied and we will return 
your money atonce. Gold Coin is the first Standard Trade-Marked 
stove ever offered at the wholesale price. Write for our Fre 
talogue. It tells all about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 1 Oak &t., Troy, N. ¥. 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 











Original GrangeGroceryHouse 


THORNTON BARNES, 
223 NOrthWater Street, 


Pure Coods, 


Honest Dealing, 


Lowest Wholesale Prices. 
(Mention this paper.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
: SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND BE 
CONVINCED. 








Buy Old Rubbers, Rags, Metals, Bones, for us. 


Big money. Men and boys,wrice 
to-day. Kittredge Co., Dept. 9, Tunkhannock, Pa. 





PATENT. 


Write at once for most liberal offer ever 
made for obtaining petents. Fst. 20 yra* 
WM. N. MOORE, Wash., D, C. 


DO YOU WANT MY CATALOGUE ? 
Splendid and useful articles 
for EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 

ust whet YOU hove been wanting. 





SENT FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Prof J.R. Beery. Pleasant Hill,0. 











authoritative. 


the coming year. 





orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, 
send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. New York, 439 Lafayette St. Chicago, Marquette Building 


Copy of the 


The American Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac is unique— 
theré is no other book just like it—it is not offered for sale, and can only be 
had in connection with a subscription to this journal. j 

It is a farmer’s year book, each article, feature, fact and figure, is all 
good value to you, both from an educational and money standpoint. aie: 

Every member of your family will find it helpful and instructive—it is 
invaluable as a book of ready reference on a great variety of subjects. 

The popularity which has been enjoyed by its preceding issue is a most 
telling and truthful testimonial of its worth and helpfulness. 
pages, 4 3-4 by 6 1-2 inches, many illustrations and is substantially bound. 


This BooK Given to Every Subscriber 


We will send on request this valuable book free and 
postpaid to every subscriber to this journal who immed- 
iately sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription for 
New subscribers may receive the 
book on the same terms. 
and can only be had in connection with a subscription 
as stated. No other book or premium is allowed with 
one year’s subscription when this book is taken. The 
book and paper may be sent to different addresses. if 
desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, 
check, draft or registered letter. 
but a trifle and may be sent at our risk.. Address 


The book is not sold alone 


A money order costs 


It has 384 





You Should Send in Your Subscription Now and Secure a 


American Agriculturist | 


YEAR BOOK 


and Farmer’s Almanac for 1906 


ROGRESSIVE farmers everywhere recognize the value of a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the various statistics covering agricultural 
conditions, markets, crops, etc. 

Such information is hard to secure, few books contain it and fewer still are 
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The Curse. 


ETHELYN DYER. 


God said, “Let 
spring up, 
For man has sinned. 
curse.”’ 

But God’s great heart of love could 
not content 

Itself with justice done. 
yearned 

oe cone man, so helpless in his 
all. 

The briars,.God made bloom and bear 

Sweet, fragrant flowers and luscious 
fruit, 

And labor, man’s great primal curse, 
He made 

A blessing great, as he who labors 
with his hands has found. 

So great, that he who liabors, finds 

Rich health, sweet peaceful rest, and 
grand content. 

And as each day, he tills the fertile 





thorns and briars 


Let labor be a 


His mercy 


soil, 
He feels, in every fiber of his being, 
God is good! 


Progress Harnessed to Philosophy. 


ALICE E. PINNEY. 








They say that unselfish mothers 
make selfish sons and daughters, and 
this has often proven true, although 
there may be exceptions. I think in 
these days of rapid progress and 
strenuous living, the majority of chil- 
dren wish for enough, without being 
urged to ‘wish for more. The 
one great need of nearly all classes of 
people is, not the faith cure, mind 
cure, massage, physical culure nor 
rest, but philosophy. Even .the pop- 
ular fad for fresh air and out door 
exercise may fail, without philosophy. 

Someone said to me the other day, 
with an accent of horror, “why, you 
must not be contented as you are, it 
shows such a lack of progress.” So 
I dare not say I am content now; but 
I try to harness progress and philos- 
ophy up together, and find that they 
make a good team. It is always a 
good thing to have a brake on the 
wagon when you drive progress, and 
sometimes you need to put the brake 
down hard. As one woman says, so 
many are having “the nervous pros- 
peration” nowadays, that it is abso- 
lutely dangerous to try to appear 
more prosperous than we really are. 
And I have always noticed that the 
most prosperous seldom need to make 
the effort to prove it. 

Never mind if your neighbors do 
wear their best clothes every day, as 
long as you are neat, and dressed for 
your work, and have some better 
clothes upstairs, which may be doing 
you good service when theirs are worn 
out or shabby. Don’t envy your city 
cousins their chafing dish cookery and 
violet salads, when your farmhouse 
table is fairly groaning under the 
weight of freshly cooked vegetables, 
fruit and flesh or fowl from the home 
market; you know that down in your 
heart or stomach, you really like egg 
or cabbage salad better. : 

Be true to yourself and your sta- 
tion. There may be a chance for im- 
provement in both; but when “God’s 
in his heaven and all’s right in his 
world,”’ don’t wish the robins were all 
bluebirds, or that oranges would grow 
in your apple trees, or expect “figs to 
grow from thistles.” Listen to the 
robin’s call of “cheer up, cheer up” 
and “just be glad” that it is a robin. 
And if you are too tired to wash and 
iron white dresses for everyday wear, 
even though you have them, save 
them for the especial occasions when 
you need them, and wear print ones. 
Don’t be a slave; be a philosopher. 
The true philosopher enjoys life, but 
the discontented man or woman never 











does. Which is the better, ang whie 
the most. useful to the world, or ; uel 
the most progressive? » OF Teally 
_ oa 
Our Tabiers, 

Dear Host: Perhaps Mrs : 
little daughter will be the a 
@ little ignoring of her pranks She 
wants to “stir mamma up” and taking 
no notice may make her effort fal 
flat. She is evidently a ver, bright 
child and one who will require a great 
deal of tact and patience. It has been 
wisely said that children’s faults are 
of two kinds, those of. their aga that 
will soon drop away and those of char. 
acter that will be difficult to cradicate 

But. the faults incident to the child's 
age are often the most annoying ana 
so seem to be the more glaring. Try 
to distinguish between them and 
while correcting do not worry over the 
things that will soon disappear of 
themselves. Perhaps no b r thing 
has been said than the reply of Kd. 
ward Everett Hale’s mother wher 
asked how she managed her children: 

“Why, my dear,” she said, “I just 
get along the best I can fromm day to 
day.” After all, that is all any of us 
can do the difficult thing is to tind out 
what is the best, and a mother has tg 
think and decide quickly.—[H. A. P, 

Dear Host: Mrs Acton should not 
spank the hand any more, t should 
provide herself with a fey ft birch 
twigs. Apply to that pa of the 
child’s anatomy specially {fitted for 
such external applications and give 
the willfully naughty child so severe 
a chastisement she would be slow to 
forget it. To J. M. T, Illinois, I would 
say, and I have now married my see- 
ond wife, ask your mother to help 
your wife into the intricacies of your 
housekeeping, showing her how you 
like the food cooked and served and 


all the other little forms of home life 
you have been accustomed t Don't 
ask mother to drop out at once, nor 
expect your bride to be able to step 
into her shoes without any guiding 


hand. If your bride is the right kind 

of a woman she will be only tvo glad 

to have mother show her the way~- 
(N. T. L., Me. 

— 

Don’t Miss Our Stirring March 

On another page we print the music 

of a stirring march aptly named the 


Cereal King March. It was inspired 
by the great Orange Judd grain con- 
test, and was written especially ior 
our young folks in their celebration of 
Seed Grain Day. If you havent,4 
piano, take. it to the nearest friend 
who has and have it played over 


you. 
Take it at once to your teacher and 
ask to’ have it incorporated in_the 
school celebration of Seed Grain Day. 
It is just the thing to march to. Every 


grange should utilize it in the regular 


programs. Try it! Don’t fail: 

















FULL OF BUSINESS. 
“Look here, young man, 
you be at school to-day? 


shouldn't 


right, lady. 


“I believe you're You #% 


Thanks for reminding me. 


I’m such a busy man I ca! hardly 
keep run of all my engageme!''s 
Most men who.are willing to @ 


good are not in a position to ma 
good. 
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Diseases of Swine. 





or SWIiNE—By Dr. R. A. 
rofessor of veterinary med- 
the Purdue University. A 
practical and popular guide 
and treatment of 
Illustrated, 5 


DISEASES 
craig, I 
jcine at 
soncise, > 
te the prevention 
the diseases of swine. 


7 inches, 190 pages. Cloth 75 
ae Orange Judd Company, New 
york. 

In no other class of farm animals 


js so little attention given the pre- 
vention of diseases as in swine, and as 
, result, the per cent of loss is about 
a as great as it is in other spe- 
In discussing the. different dis- 


cies. 


oe the causes and preventive 
sare are given special attention 
ty the author. The book is con- 
vealently divided into four parts. 
part 1 treats on general diseases, their 
diagnosis and the methods of admin- 
jstering medicines. With the discus- 
sions on each disease are given its 
eauses, symptoms, treatment and 
means of prevention. The succeeding 

Surgical Diseases, In- 


rts treat on 
ctious Diseases and Parasitic Dis- 


ases, Every part of the book im- 
presses the reader with the fact that 
js writer is thoroughly and practi- 
ally familiar with all the details up- 
on which he treats. All technical and 
¢rictly scientific terms are avoided, 
: thus making the 








s« far as feasible, 
work at once available to the prac- 
tical stock raiser as well as to the 
teacher and students. 

Homemade Tools. 

Many if not the majority of the 
ols on the market had their origin 
in the home or farm garden, poultry 
yard, etc. They have grown out of a 


ned and after due experiment have 


been perfected to meet that need, 
Some of these have been. patented. 
But whether @ new homemade tool 
jg worth patenting will depend wholly 


upon its merits. And even upon tuese 
jt may not be patentable because the 
jjea may already be covered by other 
patented of similar kin& The 
oily safe and inexpensive way to de- 
termine this point ig to find out what 
tools are on the market. This can be 
easily done by searching seednren’s 
and implement makers’ catalogs and 
such books as Farm Appliances, Farm 
Conveniences, and Poultry Appliances 
and Handicraft published by the Or- 
ange Judd Co. : 

If these do not contain the new idea 
in some tool it will be time enough to 
present the idea to a reputable manu- 


tools 


facturer of such implements for his 
decision, or to the patent attorney. 
When the patent is secured the pat- 


entee will probably receive letters 
from other firms than his attorney, de- 
daring there is a flaw in his papers 
which may be corrected at a stated 
cost or in some other way suggesting 
further expenditure. He should dis- 
cover the standing of the writer be- 
fore entering into correspondence. He 
may also have offers to purchase or 
to manufacture. In a majority of 
cases one of these should be accepted. 


Utilitarian Farm Books. 








Practice not assertion, proof not 
discussion is the demand of the hour. 
Unless an assertion can be proved it 
is discarded by the practical man. In 
hothing is this more noticeable than 
in farming. Every theory. brought 
forward is challenged and fought. If 
it is valuable it can stand this com- 
bat; if it is not, the sooner it is over- 
thrown the better. Fortunately nowa- 
days we have men who devote their 
lives to putting theories in practise 
and telling the results to the world. 
They may be called utilitarian scien- 
tists because they ruthlessly condemn 
everything impractical. 

Many of these men were raised on 
the farm, have never been to college, 
but secured the foundation of their 
education in the district school. By 
close study and observation they have 
learned what they know. When they 
speak or write they command atten- 
tion. It is to their great credit that 
they generously give of their abun- 
fance to the world. The great major- 
ity of modern books on farming have 

n written by men either in this 
Position or by others who are in such 


Close touch with practical farm in- 





terests that their writings are record- 
ed practice pure and simple. 

Nothing better indicates the value 
of these books to the practical farmer 
than the steadily increasing popularity 
_of such literature as shown by the an- 
nually increasing sale and growing 
numbers of volumes. It is also worth 
noticing that the chief buyers are the 
most progressive farmers. 

———_—~<.>-- 

Soiling Crops—M. G. K., Michigan: 
The chief advantages in growing soil- 
ing crops are economy of ground, thus 
enabiing the farmer to grow a great- 
er tonnage of fodder than by any other 
system; avoidance of annoyance by 
insects to cattle roaming in the fields; 
prevention of injury to plants by 
trampling and also prevention of im- 
paction of the land by animals espe- 
cially in dry seasons. This subject is a 
live one with modern dairymen, espe- 
cially those supplying city markets 
with milk and butter. The whole sub- 
ject is thoroughly and systematically 
discussed by Prof Thomas Shaw in 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, a book of 
364 pages, which Orange Judd Co of 
New York City sell for $1.50. 


Author’s Right—W. A. G., Virginia: 
An author has an -absolute right to 
his production before it has been pub- 
lished, and has a cause of action 
against any person who deprives him 
of it, or obtains & copy in any im- 
proper manner, for the purpose of 
profiting thereby. While an author 
has the right to his production before 
publication, after that any person 
may use and publish the same for his 
own profit, unless it be protected by 
copyright. After publication the pro- 
duction is considered as dedicated to 
the public. 





Profitable Potato Sprayer—The up- 
to-date and successful potato farmer 
and fruit grower finds he cannot get 
along without using a sprayer. In 
this connection we might mention 
that the Hurst combination potato and 
orchard sprayer has given great sat- 
isfaction. The machine is substantial, 
lasting and economical. For full in- 
formation regarding spraying or 
sprayers address the H. L. Hurst Man- 
ufacturing Company, 525 North 
street, Canton, O. State that you saw 
their adv in this journal. 


The Cider Industry—The movement 
now afoot for pure ,food, including 
federal legislation should be a direct 
and permanent benefit to the cider 
industry. The demand for pure cider 
should increase materially,, thus in- 
creasing the market for second grade 
apples. An efficacious and well liked 
hydraulic cider press is that put out 
by the Hydraulic Press Manufactur- 


ing Company of Mt. Gilead, O. These 
people are pioneers in making this 
class of machinery. Write at once, 


mention this paper and ask for de- 
scriptive matter to which you are en- 
titled free of cost to you. 


Our library was started some years 
ago, by spending $10 to pur- 
chase books, mostly on agricultural 
topics. We have added to our list 
from year to year, until now we have 
about 260 volumes, which comprise 
fiction, history, biography and agri- 
cultural works. Books are loaned for 
four weeks, and a fine is charged for 
those kept over time. This has given 
us a little money for books, but aside 
from that, we have drawn from the 
treasury as we needed. We have two 
bookcases filled and have no further 
room, 80 for the past year have 
availed ourselves of the state travel- 
ing libraries, which are obtained, 50 
volumes for six months, on the pay- 
ment of a fee of $2 to cover express 
charges.—[Effie A. Alger, Sec’y Co- 
lumbia Grange 83, Bradford County, 
Pa. 





The office of farm management of 
the United States department of ag- 
griculture, of which Prof W. J. Spill- 
man, author of our book on Farm 
Grasses of the United States has 
charge, is undertaking to make an in- 
dex of current farm literature. This 
index will give particular attention to 
the farm papers of the United States. 
It will also include the valuable infor- 
mation gathered by representatives of 
the office of farm management in their 
study of the work of practical farm- 
ers all over the country. 





OUR LIBRARY CORNER 










quality in the thin 
portant than price. 

r washer. 
t will do the work 





sponsib 





If you will 





ly 


Why not buy a good 
are about it? It pays to get the dest, because 

we buy is even more im- 
ou can’t afford to fool with a 
What you should have is a machine 


The OC. K. 
is Guaranteed 


to give ae satisfaction or your money back. A binding, re- 
guarantee to that effect is tacked inside each machine, 

The “O. K.” is made of thoroughly seasoned Louisiana red 

‘ cypress lumber, with steam proof lid and warplesstub, Has 
ball bearings, which make it turn so easily; no tire- 
some levers to push and pull, no tired arms nor 
back breaking, bending or stooping. 


address, we will tell you how and where to get 

an ‘*O, K,’’ Washer at the lowest price. 
Mention your dealer's name and we will 

write you @ personal letter by return mail. 
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right and last a lifetime. 
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Suppose your dealer does 
nies by recommending an 


dealer, 


where. 
THE 


Williams’ 
having Soap 


What good does that do you? It is 
your face 


Send 4c. in stamps for a Williams’ 
Shaving Stick, (Trial Size.) 
(Enough for 50 shaves.) 
Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
an 


uick & Easy 
illiams’ Shaving Sticks.—Sold every- 


a 





make a few extra pen- 
inferior shaving soap! 










that suffers— not the 
Insist upon Williams’. 








Shaving Soa 






Address, 


J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conan. 



























Pp because 

the lampis almost full the surplus ollreturns 
to the can automa ly, no matter how 
much you pump. he only can made 
that is vely safe, With it you can fill 
begs night, in dark basements, any- 
here, withoutdanger of explosion or fire, 
GLEAN—SAFE—ECONOMIGAL 
: Made of heavy ized 
fron, air tight and with 
@ dust-proof cover. Nothing 
to get out of order, nothing to 
break. We warrant the pump 


for four years and will give you 
— one if it breaks or wears 
Qu! 


Most dealers sell the Delphos 
Ol! Can. 

If yours does not, send us his 
mame end we will you 
where to get one. 


DELPHOS OAN CO. 
Dept.64. DELPHOS, OHI0. 


48- book free, 
NTS acre 


Z, Washiagton, D. C, 





there ahostutety no leakage or waste. You 
can’t over-fill the with it if you try. 
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SAVE ONE-FOURTH YOUR OIL NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
An - gy * i wares over it Soseth P 2 

rill slop over, ou cannot judge when, the lamp Profitable Dairying 
THE DELPHOS GAN || 4 rrasint Coit to sensi Duis 


ii Management 
treatment of the entire subject is thorough! 
Practical, being principally a description of the 
methods practiced by the author, which after 
& lifetime of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous. ey eo are devot- 
e dairy, ysio) and 
secretion of milk, future of thine, “Oiee 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, the 
siry barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
. ¥ appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edics.« A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
mear Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
acres which 2) years ago could not maintain 
one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
2 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, etc, neces- 
sary for these anima’ 





ted. 
PrICe ....00000000cG90-75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WORLD | 


PY science EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION 


THE SENATE YIELD TO THE PEOPLE. 


Coming of Railroad | Rate Regulation— 
Reluctant Action by the Upper House— 
Closing of Great Struggle, 


The greatest struggle in congress, not 
only for this session but for many 
that have preceded it, is now practi- 
eally over. The details have been long 
and the struggle has been fierce, but 
the victory has been for the people. 
The trust-controlled members of the 
United States senate went as far as 
they dared to go toward defeating the 
railroad rate bill, but the tide was 
too strong against them, and, after 
making clear their real desires and at- 
tempting to secure such amendments 
to the original bill as would nullify 
its intended effects, and after attempt- 
ing to humiliate the president they 
gave up the struggle. 

The fate of the measure seeking to 
place control of railroad freight 
rates in the hands of the interstate 
commerce commission was decided in 
the senate committee. There Senator 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, arch. de- 
fender of the trusts that most serious- 
ly menace the people and the real re- 
publican leader in the senate, fully 
showed his hand. He tried by every 
conceivable means to kill the Hepburn 
bill that had been passed by the House 
or amend it &So that it would not 
amount to anything. 

THE CONTEST IN COMMITTEE. 

In the struggle that resulted he was 
backed by the republican senators, 
Elkins of West Virginia, Foraker of 
Ohio, Keane of New Jersey and Crane 
of Massachusetts. Then it was that 
the so-called radical republicans, Dol- 
liver of Iowa and Clapp of Minnesota, 
united forces with the democratic sen- 
ators, Tillman of South Carolina, Mc- 
Lauren of Mississippi, Newlands of 
Nevada and Foster of Louisiana. The 
amendments were swept away. The 
final vote on the bill in the commit- 
tee included the names of Senators 
Cullum, republican, of Illinois, and 
Carmack, democrat, of Tennessee, in 
favor of the measure, although they 
were not present to vote. 

The scheme of having the democrat 
Tillman take charge of the measure 





was Senator Aldrich’s. It was construed 
as’a direct slap at the president. The 
democrats, of course, took great pleas- 
ure in the situation, because they have 
some grounds for claiming that the 
rate bill is a democratic measure. 
Democratic votes in committee alone 
made possible its passage at this ses- 
sion. When the bill was taken into 
the senate by Tillman, a debate fol- 
lowed that will live in history among 
the brilliant exhibitions of oratory by 
national statesmen. 
THE COURT REVIEW ISSUE. 

The chief issue in the final struggle 
was on the question of court review. 
The Hepburn bill as passed*by the 
House would give the interstate com- 
merce commission power to fix frefght 
rates upon complaint being made that 
existing rates are unreasonable and 
after full trial of the issue. It did not 
specifically provide for appeal to or 
any review by the courts. Good laW- 
yers were divided in their opinions as 
to whether or not such a measure was 
constitutional. It seemed to be the 
opinion of most legal authorities that 
a bill which would prevent court re- 
view would be unconstitutional. Many 


thought that the bill, as originally 
framed, permitted court review, of 
necessity, without need of specifying 


such intention. 

Finally it was tacitly agreed by all 
parties of the senate controversy that 
amendment of the Hepburn bill should 
be permitted providing for court re- 
view. The question was how broad 
such provision should be. The num- 
erous railroad senators wanted to 
have it so broad that the case might 
be held in litigation in courts for a long 
time and perhaps defeat the whole 
purpose of the measure. The senators 
who honestly sought to represent the 
popular interests desired such an 
amendment as would secure.a consti- 
tutional measure but assure a speedy 
settlement of every case that would 
come up under the bill. 

The democrats were led by Tillman, 
but the legal authority upon whom 
they placed their chief reliance was 
Senator Bailey of Texas. The railroad 
interests in the senate were ably rep- 
resented by Senator Foraker. Brilliant 
arguments were presented in favor of 
rate regulation by Senators’ Dolliver, 
Knox, Raynor and other republicans, 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Much pressute formerly brought to 
bear against a rate bill by the rail- 
roads was removed. because of the 
warning now apparent to most stu- 
dents of the times. If the government 
does not curb the railroads, the people 
pe remove them from private owner- 
ship. 


THE WAR LORD OF EUROPE. 





Schemes and Ambitions of Emperor 
William—Strength of Military Germany. 


Emperor William II. of Germany is 
always upon the center of the stage. 
He is there to boast ve~haps, to bluff 
no doubt, to make many other rulers 
tremble, but he is to-day the biggest 
and wisest and most sanely ambitious 
sovereign in all Europe. Emperor 
William is one of the rulers who sin- 
cerely and. religiously believe in the 
divine right of kings; not to the extent 
of some of the rulers of the old days, 
but so far as is consistent with a con- 
stitutional modern government. He 
believes in himself; he believes pro- 
foundly in Germany as leader of the 
nations... The recent trend of the na- 
tional affairs in Europe has led to a 
new alignment of allied powers which 
leaves Germany and Russia somewhat 
isolated. It is not surprising that the 
nations should draw back from the 
bankrupt. and ill-governed Russian 
empire. Neither is it surprising that 
they should feel themselves forced to 
combine against the independent, ag- 
gressive policy of the German em- 
peror. 

Emperor William has for a long 
time felt the need for more territory 
into which might be borne the surplus 
products and population of the em- 
pire at home and with which he could 
strengthen government finances and 
world power. He has had a sad expe- 
rience with the German colonies in 
southwest Africa. Even now German 
armies are waging an unsatisfactory 
campaign against the savages and 
Germany is not only losing many of 
the flower of its young manhood in 
African jungles but is wasting great 
treasure in maintaining the governs 
ment of the African colonies. 

THE KAISER’S AMBITIONS, 

Whatever Germany’s attitude toward 
Morocco may be said to be in diplo- 
matic language the simple fact prob- 
ably is that the emperor has hoped 
some time to make Morocco a de- 
pendency and failing in that purpose, 
to prevent a similar movement on the 
part of France. It is probable, now 
that the Moroccan question has been 
submitted to the international con- 
ference, that any hope Emperor Wil- 
liam may have had of getting control 
of Morocco himself, will fail of realiz- 
ation, at least for a long time. It is 
equally certain that the -emperor’s 
shrewd move will succeed in check- 
mating the French scheme. 


There is no immediate uneasiness 








SENATOR BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN. 
“Pitchfork” Ly ea 
but 


Otherwise known as 
fiery and abusive in his 
and honest—His second term in the senate expires 
March 4, 1997—He has many enemies who will fight 
his re-election because he supports the South Car- 
olina liquor dispensary law—His national popularity 
grows, in spite of his -violent language, 





SENATOR JOSEPH W. BAILEY. 


Brilliant lawyer senator on whom the democrats 
relied to make the rate hill constitutional and ef- 
fective—Planned the scheme by which the demo- 
crats united at the right time to steal the pres- 
ident’s thunder and gained prestige for rate legis- 
lation—Conspired with Aldrich to have Tillman re- 
port ‘bill to the senate—Is democratic floor leader. 


SENATOR NELSON W. ALDRICH. 


Practically, republican leader in the United States 
senate—Chief apostle and defender of the trusts— 
Head of notorious political machine that rules 
Rhode. Island—He is not an orator but is a shrewd 
and resourceful m —Has d nearly every 
measure before the senate in his day intended to 
protect the people from corporate injustice, 















































EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF 


among the nations of FE 
several schemes Emperor \ 


apparently now undertak 
continent. One of these 
means not yet fully evoly 


possession of Denmark. 1 
disreputable King Leopol 
old man. His mercenary 
rule will soon be over. 
will arise the more or less 
situation regarding successi 
ure policy of the country. 
or other William hopes to g« 
into Belgian affairs, and 
make Belgium a part of 
German empire. 

William, too, has anoth« 
scheme that is fully as 
successful as that involvin 
He looks upon The Neth 
longing eyes. He is enc: 
movement that has been g 
a long time by which Ho 
ing gradually Germanized 
and German industries an 
are taking a strong hold 
fairs of Holland. 
day of the present dearly k 
Wilhelmina, but probably b 
years, some positive step will 
by the emperor to give Germ 
sition of greater influence i: 


FRIEND OF DESPISED TURK 


It has been interesting to 
scheme of Emperor Willia: 
hammedan countries. Mor 
of the least of them. Tur 
greatest. William has in: 
shown himself more frie: 
despised sultan of Turkey 
other European ruler. T! 
ment of Turkey is so cor: 
could not be held together by 
strength, and exists only by 
of international agreement 
the great European powers 
all jealous of each other, 


other nation would get mo: 


rightful share of the remains 


lian may not succeed in hi 
whatever it may be, but the 
doubtedly a deep-laid pur! 

tend German authority ove: 
the provinces of eastern 

known as Turkish. It is prob 
before the world knows all 
side workings of the Moroc« 
ference, Germany will have 


more or less definite agreem« 
the other European powers by 


of which Germany will be 
to exercise a freer hand with 
GERMANY’S MILITARY PO 

We will not take comparis 
own country with Germany, 


paring the latter with other n: 


is said by many experts that 
military or educational 0! 
standpoint, it is the strongest 
all. Germany is distinctly 
nation. The highest ideals in 
life are built up around milil 
ice and the army and navy. 


William is, at least by outwa 


fession, a very religious man 
above all things a military 
and has gained the name of 
lord of Europe.” It is his an 
make and keep Germany th« 
est military.power in the 
that in case of war Germany 
able to gain whatever she * 
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in whatever she possesses. The 
to rereteristic of the nation and of 
cba is that whatever they under- 


ans 
oer they do well. Indeed very often 
tter than any one else does the same 
vel as before indicated, we say 
ming. | 3 ithout reference to the United 
all = put make comparisons with 
Peeper civilized nations. : 
=” great Franco-Prussian war 


Cee showed itself superior to 
i Since then France has taken 
ight) strides forward; the French 
ee pas been enlarged, equipped and 
ced upon a basis of such strength 
nd efficiency that if the observer did 
4 jook elsewhere, he would be likely 
ee consider it a model. Meantime, 
3 German army has been enlarged, 
equipped and rendered efficient to a 
degree apparently surpassing that of 
France, and great and .terrible though 
he army of France may be, it is 
: pably true that the German army 
peegreater and more terrible as an 
instrument of offense and defense 
than its neighbor’s across the Rhine. 
The standing army of Germany con- 
gists of 500,000 men in constant ser- 
vice Germany holds in reserve and 
ready to put into the field in less than 
4 hours an army of over 4,000,000 
fully armed and equipped defenders 
of the fathe rland. 
read the story of the great 


When w* 
battle of Mukden, we were amazed at 
the vast number of men in the field, 


put Germany can throw into conflict 
sight times as many soldiers as Mar- 
shal OYama commanded at Mukden. 
This is not simply a matter of large 
numbers. It means trained men, men 
from boyhood familiar with military 
tactics and discipline, familiar with 
the perfect German system of military 
affairs. It means, throughout, the 
best equipment that modern science 
has been able to devise. It means 
smmanders, from the highest down, 
trained in the best military schools of 


Europe. 
The present head of the German 
army, next below the emperor, is 


Count Von Moltke, the ablest nephew 
of the great Count Von Moltke, who 
conquered Napoleon III. In Germany, 
as in the United States, a boy of the 
humblest parentage may rise to the 
head of the army It is all a question 
of merit, and the fact that Von Moltke 
is head of the German general staff 
is proof that he has proved himself to 


be greatest of Germany's great mil- 
tary leaders. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN NAVIES, 

The French navy is larger than that 
of Germany. but France has com- 
paratively stood“still in naval affairs. 
Many of her ships are out of date, 


and the best and biggest of them are 
not the equal of the best and biggest 
battle ships of to-day. Germany has 
kept abreast of the times, and as ex- 
perience shows a greater effieiency 
of great battle ships, it has begun on 
a program of increasing its navy that 
is likely to place it second only to 
Great Britain in strength. By the 
year 1917 the war ships of the kaiser 
will enormously outnumber those of 
his neighbor, France. He intends to 
buiid 18 battle ships, 13 large cruisers, 


“4 small criusers and 144 torpedo 
boais, to say nothing of submarines. 
Before the end of the year 1917 the 


appropriation for new ships will have 
reached $400,000,000 and this will have 
to be increased. German war ship 
building will cost for quite a number 
of years $36,900,000 a year. In com- 
parison, with this appropriation, it 
may be noted that France for ten 
years has paid out $2,000,000 a year. 
THE KAISER’S WAR-LIKE 
Every little while the 
come out with some new words of 
menace from the war lord. A few 
Weeks ago the kaiser celebrated the 
#th anniversary of his marriage. On 
that occasion, when he received some 
of the members of his army and navy 
he said: “My first and last care is for 
my fighting forces on land and sea, 
and that of the empress is for the 
alleviation of those who are the vic- 
ims of poverty or illness. May God 


TALK. 
newspapers 


grant that war may not come, but, 
should the cloud descend, I am fully 
fonvinced that the army will acquit 


itself as it did so nobly 35 years ago.”’ 
The next day he witnessed an ex- 
hibition of bayonet drill. After com- 
Plimenting the men upon their work 
and emphasizing the importance of in- 
dividual powers of self defense, he 
“id that the things they had done 
fore him that day in play might be 


repeated under his own eyes next 
summer in real warfare. These ex- 
pressions and others much like them, 
for which the kaiser is famous, lead 
many to believe that he is longing for 
war, and that failing of a good ex- 
cuse for fighting, he will fight anyway 
before long. William himself assures 
his people and the world that he wants 
peace, but that he would not hesitate 
long about going to war, if he thought 
the dignity and best interest of Ger- 
many demanded it. 
Another side of his 
shown in his practice of frequently 
preaching to his peoplé. It is the 
common practice when visiting the 
ships of his navy, which he does quite 
often, to summon the men together 
on a Sunday and read the scriptures, 
offer prayer and deliver a sermon to 
them. He is a deep student of history, 
is interested to a professional degree 


character is 


in music, art and literature. He cele- 
brated his 47th birthday January 27. 


THE TROUBLESOME SOCIALISTS. 


Thorns in the flesh of the kaiser 
are the socialists and they are a pow- 
erful factor in the electorate of the 
empire and in the reichstag. The 
socialists are opposed to emperors as 
well as capitalists and are opposed to 
military burdens. The kaiser’s mili- 
tary program can only be carried on 
by fighting every step of the ground 
with socialists and they are growing 
more numerous all the time, not only 
in the factories but in the army itself. 

Complaint is frequent from private 
soldiers that they are very badly 
treated by the officers over them. In- 
dignities suffered tend to make them 
bitter against the system of compul- 
sory military service. The strict lese 
majeste laws, under which people are 
frequently imprisoned for saying un- 
complimentary things about the 
kaiser, are resented by all who ap- 
prove of free speech. These are some 
of the causes that contribute to the 
spread of socialism. 

Germany is also heavily burdened 
with taxation and government. ex- 
penses have caused a constantly in- 
creasing deficit. The last annual fig- 
ures show a deficit of $56,000,000 in 
net expenditures of $343,000,000. It 
was to meet and correct financial em- 
barrassment that the new high tariff 
law was enacted. It went into effect 
this month and was the work of the 
best financial experts of the empire, 
who devoted seven years to its prep- 
aration. 

AMERICAN INTERESTS IN GERMANY. 

In this country we have felt a spec- 
ial interest in Germany of late be- 
cause of the threatened tariff war 
that was narrowly averted. Next to 
Great Britain, Germany has been the 


best customer for American goods. 
We have also bought liberally from 
Germany. We have been sending 


there $200,000,000 worth of goods a 
year and importing from Germany 
$100,000,000 worth. Happily, before 
the new Germany tariff law went into 
effect, the reichstag passed a special 
act exempting United States for over 
a year from the high duties that 
would otherwise have been levied 
against our goods. It ought to be pos- 
sible in the time allowed for our sen- 
ate to come around to the position of 
agreeing to a reciprocal tariff treaty. 
And why not? Germany is willing to 
meet us half way, and waited 2% years 
for us before putting the new law in 
force. Of course it wants our trade 
or it would wait no longer. 
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Grave Situation in Idaho. 





A grave situation is threatened as 
the result of murder indictments 
against leading officers of the western 
federation of miners. A violent agita- 
tion in defense of the accused is going 
on all over the country among the 
labor unions. On the one side are al- 
leged confessions of union men in- 
volved in various murders and much 
alleged corroborative evidence in the 
hands of sworn officers of the !aw. On 
the other hand are union agitators ap- 
pealing to class prejudice to take ac- 
tion against the possible conviction of 
the men indicted on the ground that 
they are innocent. 

A, famous Pinkerton detective, 
James McParland, was employed by 
the state of Idaho to run down the 
murderers of ex-Gov Stennenberg. 
McParland is the detective who broke 
up the Molly Maguires in Pennsyl- 
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vania in the 70s. 11 of whom 


were | 


hanged in one day, after terrorizing | 


the state for years. He has apparent- 
ly discovered almost as desperate a 
campaign of murder and violence in 
the Rocky Mountains as was carried 
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FOOD HELPS. 


In Management of a R. R. 


417 


Speaking of food a railroad man 


| says: 


on by the Molly Maguires in the coal | 


regions of Pennsy!vania. 

McParland suspected Harry Orchard 
and arrested him. He worked upon 
Orchard’s early religious training un- 
til he broke down and confessed. Or- 
chard said the western federation of 
miners had an “inner circle,” com- 
posed mainly of the officers that un- 
dertook to create such a reign of ter 
ror in Colorado that the federation 
would be in absolute control in the 
mines. Non-union miners were 
slugged and murdered, citizens were 
cowed into submission. Attempts were 


made to assassinate judges and Goy 
Peabody. 
Orchard says he was employed to 


carry out many of the 30 murder plots 
he discloses, including the blowing’ up 


discharge my duties properly. 


of the Independence (Col) station 
when 13 non-union miners were 
killed and the assassination of 
ex-Gov Stennenberg of Idaho. His 
confession was followed by the 
indictment in Idaho of Charles 
H. Moyer, president of the western | 
federation of labor; William D. Hay- | 


wood, secretary and treasurer; George 
A. Pettibone, federation executive of- 
ficer and expert in explosives; Stephen 
Adams, of the “inner circle’; Vincent 
St John, Telluride union boss, and Ed- 
ward Green, Cripple Creek union op- 
erator. 
orado and the accused were removed 
by extradition to Idaho where they 
await trial for having part in the mur- 
der of Steunenberg. 

Many labor unions 
and protested and passed _ resolu- 
tions and gotten up mass meet- 
ing demonstrations against the arrest 
of Moyer and his associates. They 
condemn the removal of the accused 
men from Colorado to Idaho and 
somehow are convinced by the labor 
leaders that it must be all a diabolical 
plot to put innocent men out of the 
way because they are champions of 
the cause of labor. 

Eugene V. Debbs of Chicago, former 
socialist candidate for president of the 
United. States, appears with a flaming 
proclamation in which he calls for a 
labor revolution. He says: “If they 
attempt to murder Moyer and Hay- 
wood and their brothers, a million 


have met 


revolutionists, at least, will meet 
them with guns.”” He declares the 
charges against the indicted men 


false and the result of a conspiracy of 
mine owners and Wall-street capital- 
ists. He demands action by all labor- 
ing men and says: “If they hang 
Moyer and Haywood they have got to 
hang me.” 

The public are not so sure of the 
facts but have reason for alarm when 
such threats are openly made and 
widely proclaimed. 





The new governor of Alaska is 
Wilfred B. Hoggatt of Juneau, Alaska. 
He is largely interested in gold mines 
and other Alaskan enterprises. He 
is a native of Boonville, Ind, served 
18 years in the navy, and during the 
Spanish-American war was a member 
of the war board. He succeeds Gov 
Brady, who was forced out of office 
because of using his official name as 
governor in connection with the Rey- 
no!ld Alaska development company, 
and for defying orders of Sec Hitch- 
cock of the interior department. 


FACTS ABOUT CANCER. 











A new bookiet published at considera- | 


ble expense by L. T. Leach, M. D., of 739 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, tells the cause 
of Cancer and instructs in the care of the 
ent. Tells what to do in the case of 
leeding, pain, odor, etc., and is a valuable 
guide in the management of any case. It 
advises the best method of treatment, and 
the reasons why. In short. it is a book 
that you will value foritsinformation. It 
will be sent by mail prepaid, on receipt 
of ten cents, stamps or coin. 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


today of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 

Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasses, 

+ ete. st in the 

conditions of health unsurpassed. Values 
For free literature, write 


H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 





“My work puts me out in all kinds 
of weather, subject to irregular hours 
for meals and compelled to eat ali 
kinds of food. > 


“For 7 years I was constantly 
troubled with indigestion, caused by 
eating heavy, fatty, starchy, greasy, 


poorly cooked foods, such as are most 
accessible to men in my business. Gen- 
erally each meal or lunch was followed 
by distressing pains and burning sen- 
sations in my stomach, which de- 
stroyed my sleep and almost untfitted 
me for work. My brain was so muddy 
and foggy that it was hard for me to 


“This lasted till about a year ago 
when my attention was called to 
Grape-Nuts food by a newspaper adv 
and I concluded to try it. Since then 
I have used Grape-Nuts at nearly 
every meal. and sometimes between 
meals. We railroad men have little 
chance to prepare our food in our ca- 
booses and I find Grape-Nuts mighty 
handy for it is ready cooked. 

“To make a long story short, Grape- 
Nuts has made a new man of me. I 
have no more burning distress in my 
stomach, nor any other symptom of 
indigestion. I can digest anything so 
long as I eat Grape-Nuts, and my brain 


| works as clearly and accurately as an 


The arrests were made in Col- | 













engineer’s watch, and my old nervous 


troubles have disappeared entirely.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little 


book, “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 


fr 


IXED FARMING 
oe Wheat Raising 
ee Ranching 


Three great pursuits have agaia 
shown wonderful resulte on the 


CANADA 


M tficent Cllmate—Farmers plow! 
je their shirt sleeves in the middle of 
jovember, 


te be m 
s.”"—Extrect. 

Coal, wood, water, hay in abundance— 

sclools, churches, markets convenient, 
This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 

Apply Sot Information to W D.SCoTT, 

2S Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can.; oF 

Canadian Government Agent, 812 House Ridg., Pitt Pa 


encan, 7 Bana Bullding, Byrecuse, B. ¥. 
en Zion thir paper. 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Diseases of Swine 


By Dr. R. A. CRAIG, 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdua 
University 


A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
Prevention and treatment of the diseases of swine. 
in discussing the different diseases, the causes and 
Preventive measures are given special attention 
by the author. The book is conveniently divided 
into four parts. Part 1 treats on general dis- 
eases, their diagnosis and the methods of ad- 
ministering medicines, With the discussions 
on each disease are given its causes, symptoms, 
treotment, and meays of prevention, The suc- 
ceeding parts treat on Surgical Diseases, Infec- 
tious Diseases and Parasitic Diseases. All tech- 
nical and strictly scientific terms are avoided, 
so far as feasible, thus making the work at 
ouce available to the practical stock raiser as 
well az to the teacher and students. Illustrated. 
5x7 inches, 190 pages. Cloth $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Laf. t, 
8 Ragagettc SEs won, B.S 














When You Write to 
An Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 

«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 

liable A. A.” You will find it will 

bring you a prompt reply and very cour- 
treatment. 


&t. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn., Dept. B. | teous 
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Mie SOAS Malet, 8 Nan OTE 
ii 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$1 0 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
f disprove this statement. 

If I could take you into my three large factories 
et Grockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every, pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to m: why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear ger, and are of greater 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 


, Se ‘Made f 
Mon, $2.50, $2.00 Bays" (& 
Oress $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 
CAUTION ,—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 


las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color E rete used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 


New Ministry in France. 





The French government is trying 
the dangerous experiment of swapping 
. = horses while 
fording the 
stream. Just at 
the time when 
there was a big 
row at home 
over church af- 
fairs, and when 
war was threat- 
ene abroad 
over affairs in 
Morocco an 
perhaps in Ven- 
ezuela, the 
chamber of dep- 
uties defeated 
the then ruling 
cen fw ministry, and a 
PREMIER SARRIEN. New ministry 
had to be 
formed after the resignation of Prem- 
ier Rouvier and his colleagues. How- 
ever, the new cabinet is of practically 
the same political color as the old. The 
latter was voted down by factions of 
naturally opposing parties, so that 
there was no victorious party to re- 
ceive the reins of government. The 
new primier, Jean Sarrien, has been 
a power in French politics for 15 
years. He is about the same sort of 
a@ radical as was Rouvier. He has been 
in four previous cabinets. He was 
minister of justice at the time of the 
Dreyfus controversy. He instituted 
the proceedings in the court of cassa- 
tion which resulted in quashing the 
first trial of Capt Dreyfus, and the 
condemned victim of a corrupt mili- 
tary system was brought back from an 
island prison for a new trial. Sarrien 
is 66 years old, a lawyer of the middle 
class, and during the war with Ger- 
many won the cross of the Legion of 
Honor by gallantry as a captain. For 

















Use lta Month 


FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 jays’ trial, 
test, and comparison with any other piano 
at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing. This 

jatio is a beautiful instrument, cased in 

nest oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 
design and finish are duplicated in few 
pianos. Tone is superb, action the 
finest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves. 
Our price is $165 cash. Can be bonght 
by small monthly payments. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
No piano for less money can be safely 
ranteed forsolong atime. We hare 

en selling ‘ss for forty years, andour 
guarantee of quality procs with every piano, 
Your old piano or organ talzen in ex- 
change at a liberal allowance. 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price 
—because direct from our factory, 

Ask your Bank about our responsibility. 

Write for illustrated piano book. It 
explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 


Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 
6th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
STORING 


FRUIT ‘:.. 


By f. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Picking; Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of ‘handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, etc. Tho 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage are especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
to be without, this most valuable book, Illustrated, 
6x7 inches, pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..$100 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafa: Street, New York. N. ¥. 
Masnette Building, Chicago, Ill. 








HARVESTING 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


30 vears he has been in the chamber 
of deputies. 

The best known minister in the new 
cabinet is Leon Victor Bourgeois, who 
was minister of public instruction in 
the Freycinet and Loubet cabinets, 
minister of justice in the Ribot cabi- 
net, premier and minister of the in- 
terior, minister of foreign affairs and 
minister of public instruction, later. 
Raymond Poincaire is a trained finan- 
cial expert and was minister of finance 
under Premier Dupey. Aristide Bri- 
and is a socialist. The cabinet as now 
made up is as follows: Premier and 
minister of justice, Jean Sarrien; min- 
ister of the interior. Eugene Clemen- 
ceau; minister of foreign affairs, Leon 


Bourgeois; minister of war, Hugene 
Etienne; minister of marine, Gaston 
Thomson; minister of public instruc- 


tion, Aristide Briand; minister of com- 
merce, Georges Doumergue; minister 
of public works, Jean Barthou; min- 
ister of finance, Raymond Poincaire; 
minister of the colonies, Georges Luy- 
gues; minister of agriculture, Joseph 
Ruau. 

Just now, when France is convulsed 
over the difficult problem of carrying 
out the provisions of the recent act 
separating church and state, on which 
Rouvier met his defeat, the minister 
of the interior is an important person, 
and, with” the kaiser uttering many 
and frequent veiled threats that often 
seem to portend war for France, the 
office of minister of foreign affairs is 
very important. The new cabinet has 
declared itself as intending to follow 
the policy of the Rouvier cabinet. 


Coming Storm in Russia. 








After several months of compara- 
tive quiet in Russia, it becomes clear 
that there is great trouble ahead for 
the people of that country, perhaps 
worse trouble than any of the past 
year, The revolutionary uprisings 
were put down during the past three 
months by cruelly repressive meas- 
ures. But while for the time the peo- 
ple who sought liberty were rendered 
helpless, they have not despaired nor 
given up their plans to overthrow the 
power of the czar. Plots and schemes, 
fair and foul, have been maturing 
among the revolutionary organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, the power- 
ful organization of reactionaries, 
known as the League of the Russian 
People, has formed a counterplot that 
is precipitating the great and terrible 
struggle. 

The chief conspirators in the latter 
are Gen Trepoff, Count Ignatieff, Count 





Sherometieff, Prince Putiatin, and 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 






without doubt Minister of the Interior 
Durnovo. The first public notice of 
the reactionary plot came through a 
manifesto issued by the league call- 
ing for the extermination of the Jews, 
who are accused of being at the bot- 
tom of the riots and plots against the 
government. 

The plan is to provoke riots and 
massacres of Jews and revolutionists 
over as wide an area as possible, in 
order to justify still more terrible re- 
pressions and thereby prove to the 
ezar that the people are not ready for 
any form of self government. These 
reactionaries are bitterly opposed to 
a Russian parliament and anything 
in the way of a constitution. In spite 
of all denials, it is certain that high 
government officials are back of the 
plot, as is shown by the fact that 
the proclamation calling for the exter- 
mination of the Jews was printed up- 
on the official paper and in the official 
printing houses of the police depart- 
ment at St Petersburg. 

To meet the reactionary plot, and if 
possible, to prevent the disaster that 
is threatened, Premier Witte, sup- 
ported by Prince Obolensky, procura- 
tor general of the holy synod, has 
been insisting upon thé suppression 
of the League of the Russian People, 
which aims to accomplish its terrible 
purpose through the “black hundreds,” 
the worst organized body of crimi- 
nals probably in the world. 


a> 
ae 


Divorce Law Reform. 








The recent divorce congress at 
Washington, D C, made _ progress 
toward reform and adjourned to meet 
again next summer. The congress was 
made up of delegates appointed by 
governors of most of the states, upon 
appeal of Gov Pennypacker of Penn- 
sylvania. Its purpose was to take ac- 
tion toward securing uniform and 
morally just state laws governing mar- 
riage and divorce. 

Sentiment 6f the congress was in 
favor of laws that would prevent par- 
ties going from one state to another 
to get divorces that they could not 
get under the laws of their own state. 
The desire was to limit the time for 
re-marriage enough to discourage 
divorce as a sten to immediate re- 
marriage, but to be lenient enough 
to avoid a blow at morality. 

Resolutions finally adopted on the 
subject of divorce included the fol- 
lowing: 

Ante-nuptial causes should be con- 
sanguinity and aflinity, properly limit- 
ed; former marriages, fraud, force or 
coercion and insanity unknown to the 
other party. 

Post-nuptial causes for absolute 
divorce should be infidelity, bigamy, 
conviction of felony, intolerable 
cruelty, wilful desertion for two years, 
and habitual drunkenness. 

Rost-nuptial causes for divorce 
from bed and board should be infidel- 
ity, intolerable cruelty, wilful deser- 
tion for two years, hopeless insanity 
of husband, and habitual drunkenness. 

It is further recommended that all 
divorce actions be tried in open court 
and that each state, meanwhile, re- 
strict the jurisdiction of its courts to 
bona fide citizens. 


-— 





Important Anti-Trust Decisions. 





Two very important anti-trust law 
decisions have been rendered by the 
United States supreme coure. Trust 
officials and attorneys, and the officials 
and attorneys of many corporations 
for that matter, have embarrassed the 
government by refusing to answer 
questions and refusing to produce cor- 
poration books and papers that have 
an important bearing on the cases be- 
ing tried. Two such cases are those 
ef the tobacco trust and the north- 
western paper trust. The supreme 
court holds that the witnesses must 
talk, and that the books and papers in 
their possession must be produced 
when called for by prosecuting officers 
in- court. The tobacco case involves 
the right of a grand jury to force the 
officer of a corporation to answer ques- 
tions, The paper trust case involves 
the right to force the officers or agents 
of a corporation to produce books and 
papers. These decisions will have an 
important bearing on many anti-trust 
proceedings now pending, and. will 
doubtless serve to prevent many an- 
noying delays, and often defeat of 
justice. 


Easily Cured 


Without Knife or Instrumey 
Sample Package ryt Eat We can Prow 





“Every morning, for over ‘) yea 
I never went to the toilet , ithout Pa 
and trembling, and I ney, left = 
without having suffered  agynig tt 
tortures. Many days | did not 
go at all, so much did I dread the tal 


rible ordeal.” 





These are the exact woris of a sy. 
ferer from piles and we hear the Same 
thing almost every day. It voices the 
sentiments of hundreds of thousands 
of others in this country to-day, for it 


is estimated that of every 1 persons 
we meet in church, the str or the 
theater, seven are affected th piles, 

Martyrs and needless martyrs too, 


for since the discovery of t marvel- 
ous Pyramid Pile Cure n 1e need 
suffer one moment longe1 


rhere fs 
now no excuse for having es A. 
if you continue to suffer from them 
you do not deserve a particle of sym. 
pathy, considering the chan ve give 
you to prove it to your ov satisfac. 
tion wholly free of cost to you 
Here is a typical case: Mr Ben. 
jamin Shaw, Postmaster of Bland, 
New Mexico. He had suffered from 
aggravated piles for years, and wag 
upon the eve of a serious surgical 
operation, believing that he had 
reached the limit, and that the opem- 
tion offered the only possible means of 


relief and cure. Let us quote his 


own words in his letter Oct 31 
1905: “I was in great ago: if mind 
and body. In the meantim«: gentle. 
man told me of the virtue of your 
pyramid remedy. I fortun vy found 
it at a drug store, and by the next 


morning I did not feel that operas 
tion was necessary, and in three days 


I was able to return home, a com- 
plete cure was accomplished to my 
great satisfaction and the surprise of 
the physician.” 

Send to-day to the Pyramid Drug 
Company, 2050 Pyramid Building, 
Marshall, Mich., and return mail and 
then go to your druggist and get a 
box, the price of which is 50 cts., and 


get well without pain, trouble or cut- 
ting. 


(“Lest We Forget’! 


Marble and granite monuments be 
come discolored, moss-ctown, and 
in time crumble and deca ome 
cemeteries now probibit marble. 


WHITE BRONZE 


Monuments are indestructible. Time 
and the elements do not affect them. 

White Bronze won both the GOLD 
and SILVER MEDALS et the 
Universal Exposition, St. Louis 
1904 If interested, write at one 
giving approximate eum you cal 
spend and we will send a variety of 

Beautiful Desixns 

with prices, etc. N yationt 
to buy. We deal direct and delive 
every where. 


(AGENTS WANTED. 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO, 
, Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A Book of Verses 
Underneath the Boush 


ed 08 
Helps to keep the boys and girls interested and content ‘ 
the farm. A few good books of standard fiction, — 
travel, poetry, etc., as wellas the technical rursl boskss ia 
tell how to make the farm more pro“itable, ought to mi 
every subscriber's home. Write @ postal for our com a 
catalog. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 499 Lefeyett (® 
New York. Marquette Bldg., Chicago. Springicld, 
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Spelling Reform. 

The simplified spelling board, 
waneed by Andrew Carnegie, has be- 
— a campaign to introduce a system 
_ xpressing the English language 
of «few letters aS possible. Mr Car- 
ct promised $15,000 annually 
— much more aS may be needed 
ae tern of years. The pledge was 
wl itioned that at least 20 well- 
i men should agree to adopt 
ie spellings of words as adopted 
py the national educational associa- 
a Among the words are tho, thru, 
inorolY, cigaret, program, catalog. 
“Among the sponsors for the plan 
are Justice David R, Brewer of the 
United States supreme ‘court, Dr Wil- 


United States commis- 
sioner of education and editor of Web- 
. ernational dictionary; Dr 
Jsaac K. Funk, editor and publisher of 
the Standard dictionary; Dr Benjamin 
E. Smith, editor of the Century dic- 
tionary; Pres N. M. Butler of Colum- 
bia university, Pres D. Ss. Jordan of 
Leland Stanford Jr university, “Mark 
Col Thomas Wentworth 


iam T. Harris, 


ster’s* int 


Twain,” 
Higginson, grander Matthews and 
Richard Watson Gilder and _ other 


eminent educators and men of letters. 
Life in Dead Letter Office. 


one of the most interesting bureaus 
of the government at Washington is 
the dead letter office. Postmaster 
General Cortelyou, while trying to in- 
1odern business methods in- 








“ all bureaus of the postoffice depart- 
ment, has just tackled the dead letter 
office. It seems that, either because 
ef a faulty system or for lack of help, 
the bureau has been unable to handle 


the letters sent in, and on January 
91 930,000 were piled up unopened in 


the dead letter office. Mr Cortelyou 
has turned in a force of competent 
clerks from other divisions and is 
straightening out the dead letters. 

The office wasestablished in 1825, 
and oneofthe clerksnow employed 
there remembers that 40 yearsago he 
and one other clerk were able, in the 
most leisurely manner, to open all 
dead letters received. In 1905, 
11,500,000 pieces of mail found 
their v to the dead letter 
office Many thousands of ap- 
parently hopeless cases are set aright 
by the experts of the office. A great 
many more are returned to the per- 
sons Who send them, but there re- 
mains probably millions that cannot 
be disposed of in either way. The 
enclosures of money that went to the 
dead letter office last year amounted 
te $39,000. Photographs to the num- 


ber of 85.000 were also received. 
There were 300,000 packages of mer- 
chandise that could not be delivered 
to the person for whom they were 
intended. The dead letter office serves 
a benevolent purpose in the District of 
Columbia Every year a large num- 
ber of magazines, pamphiets, picture 
cards and other interesting things are 
distributed among the inmates of va- 
— institutions, Merchandise is 
Sold. 


-— 


Passing of New York's Senators. 








The two United States senators from 
New York—Platt and Depew—are 
both in poor health. Platt is a broken- 
down old man. Depew is of about the 
Same age but, until the insurance 
scandals brought him into public dis- 
grace, he had enjoyed perfect health. 
He has failed since then very rapidly 
and is now in a retreat. Neither Platt 
hor Depew have been taking an ac- 
lve part in congressional work this 
Session and there will be little sur- 
prise if it proves the last for both of 
them. 

It was not many years ago that 
Depew was a very popular man and, 
had it not been for his railroad inter- 
ests, he might have been nominated 
ané elected president of the United 
States, Once he was the most widely- 
Sought after-dinner speaker in the 
country. The disclosure that he was 
drawing $20,000 a year from the 
Equitable for nominal services and 
that he was deep in various schemes 
that diverted insurance funds to 
questionable uses left him an object 
* contempt. . Platt’s stand with the 
People is simply that of an abandoned 
Political grafter and bess who — no 
longer counts. . 


Few will regret their passing but 





WHAT THE 


their. careers should not be forgotten. 
They should be a solemn warning to 
all voters and to all nren ambitious to 





achefVWe for themselves popularity, 
political honors or great business | 
success. 


$< —_ a> 
Jerome Turns on Hearst. 

District Attorney Jerome 
York City has sprung another sensa- 
tion. For several weeks various news- 
papers and political enemies have di- 
rectly and indirectly accused Jerome 
of accepting contributions for his last 
political campaign from cerporations, 
including the New York street railway 
interests and the grafting imsurance 
companies. At last the Hearst news- 
papers in New York have boldly ac- 
cused the “honest district attorney of 
acting precisely as a rogue in his of- 
fice would do who had been privately 
engaged as secret counsel for the de- 
fense of the pwhblic enemies he had 
been elected to prosecute.’’ 

It was also declared that Mr Jerome 
knew the publication of the names of 
the contributors would kill him polit- 
ically, that the contributions came 
from those who wahted in office a man 
who would take off his hat and knock 
at the doors of Ryan and Belmont, 
the traction magnates. The accusa- 
tion continued: “They put up the 
money in large sums and they got 
him. He is now earning every dol- 
lar of the money letting Ryan do as 
he pleases in New York, and letting 
insurance grafters go free.” 

After keeping silent a good while 
and thereby leaving many to suspect 
that Jerome would find it embarrassing 
to tell where he got the money to run 
his recent campaign, he has suddenly 
turned on Hearst and brought suits 
for the recovery of $200,000 damage 
for libel. Judging from the remarks 
that the district attorney makes, he 
expects to back up the suits. 

The New York attorney-general says 
that Hearst has no right to pose as a 
martyr because of his defeat for 
mayor, that Hearst could get the bal- 
lot boxes opened and have a recount 
through que warranto proceedings, 
that he is also indifferent to proposed 
legislative action. ‘ Hearst, meantime, 
has emissaries at work all over 
New. York state forming municipal 
ownership clubs and booming Hearst, 
apparently for the governorship. It 
is possible, although hardly to be 
expected, that Hearst may be the next 
governor of New York. It would not 
then be the strangest of strange things 
if he had to be seriously reckoned with 
in the next national democratic con- 
vention as a candidate for president. 
It is hard to believe that a man of 
Hearst’s stripe will actually be elected 
to any high office. 


The public has known for a long 





time that the railroads were getting | 


more than they deserve for carrying 
the mails. Agitation of the subject is 
now going on in congress, but preb- 
ably there will not be much of a cut 
at this session. It is intimated that 
at the next session very considerable 
reductions will be made. The rail- 
roads realize that legislation on this 
subject is coming, and within the last 
few weeks some of the largest systems 
have intimated their willingness to 
accept a 5% reduction. It is inter- 
esting to know that the government 
has on its payrell for carrying the 
mails 728 railroads. During the last 
fiscal year it paid these roads $45,000,- 
000. The New York Central has the 
largest contract, receiving last year 
$2, 000. Other roads that receive 
over $2,000,000 are the Chicage, Bur- 
ling and Quincy, Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern and Pennsylvania road. 
Fight of the big western railroads each 
receive over @ million dollars a year. 
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WOMAN'S TRIALS. 





Her Bitter Disappointment. 





The bitter traii in a woman's life is to 
be aon. — can tell —_ — the 
struggle may have been ere she it to 
resign berself to her lonely lot? e ab- 
s of this link to bind marital life to- 
g the absence of this one pl > to 
mutual affection is a common sap- 

Many unfortunate couples 

e estranged thereby. Even ff they 

do not crits apart. one may read the whole 
extent of t disappointment in the eyes 
of such a childless eouple when they rest 
on the children of others. To them the 
largest family does not seem too numerous. 
It will rather appear to them that those 
on whom this biessi bas been 


richly bestowed hardly value it suffi- 
ciently. 
Im many cases of barrenness or child- 


lessness the obstacle to child-bearing Is 
easily removed by the cure of weakness on 
the part of the woman. Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription has been the means of 
restoring health and fruitful to many 
a barren woman, to the great joy of the 
asgoohesé. In other, but rare cases, the 
° ction to the bearing of children has 
been found to be of a surgical character, 
‘but easily removable by painless operative 


trea’ t at the Invalids’ Hotel ur- 
ical titute, Buffalo, N. Y., over which 
. Pierce of the "Favorite pPtion” 
fame In all cases where chil- 


dren are desired and are absent, an effort 
should be made to find omt the real cause, 
since it is generally so easily removed by 
proper treatment. 

In all the various weaknesses, displace- 
ments, prolapsus, ante-versions, retro- 
versions, inflammation of ovaries, leucor- 
rhoa, Any | rise dis ble and 
weaktening drains, and in all cases of 
neryousness, nervous prostration and 
debility, Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is the most efficient remedy that can 

used. It has to its credit 
undreds of thousands of cures—more in 
fact than any other remedy put up for 
sale through sts, eupectally for 
woman’s use. ou do not have to take 
Dr. Pierce’s word alone for this, becayse 
the ingredients of which the “Favorite 
Prescription” are composed have received 
the most positive endorsement from the 
leading medical writers.on Materta Medica 
of all the several schools of practice. 
All the ingredients are printed in plain 
—— on the wrapper enclesing the 
bottle, so that if you are an invalid woman 
and make use of this famous medicine you 
know exactly what you are 


tall con: 
Pierce takes his patients into his full con- | 


fidenee, which he can afford to do as the 
f after which the “Favorite Pre- 
on” is made will bear the most 
ful examination. 
ou do not have to experiment when 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
as the many fake, Cheap John Med- 
icines that are sent out on trail, co 
of cheap and often harmful nts. 
Dr. Pierce resorted to Nature’s Labo- 
ratory to get the ingredients for his *Fa- 
verite Prescription,” believing that the 
indigenous, or native, medicinal roots of 
our country are endowed by Providence 
with the most marvelous curative powers, 
only rational way to ati it to 
cure disease is by assisting the na ] 
functions of the body, and to do that 
there is nothing like Neture’s remedies 
which act in Nature's way, toning and 
i the digestive organs, the 
liver, the stomach and bowels the 
nervous system, which always ers to 
a great extent in all the Vari derange- 
mente of the organs distinctly feminine. 
The medicine of known composition is 
the one to rely —-= one 
recoré of near! y of cures—the 
one devised and mar red by a regu- 
larly graduated and rienesl wreck 
tioner of medicine. By ag Dr. R. 
V. Pierce. at Buffalo, N. you may 
secure, free, a little phamphlet givin 


scr 


at has a | 


most | 








sulting physician. 


more comfortable. 
cause of many forms of f 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 
tion. yy A uny, suger-conten ran- 
ules. One dittle “Pellet” is a 

tive, two a mild cathartic. Ali dealers in 
medicines sell them. 





writers of prominenee, extolling the vart- 
ous Ingr lents which enter into Dr, 
Pierce’s Favorite iption. It is 
worth looking over if you are a sufferer. 
Dr. Pierce not claim for his *F 
varite Prescription ” that it is a “cure-all.” 


| It is recommended as a most — 
| clfic for woman's a 


peculiar ailmepts. So 
uniform are the results which follow the 
use of this remarkable remedy, that it 
can be truly affirmed of “Favorite Pre- 
scription ’that ét alacays and almost 
always cwres. Ninety-eig 7 cent. of 
the w who give this medicine a fair 
and faithful trial are cured and remain 
cu 

It Is a powerful invigorating tonic, im- 

ting health and strength in particular 
the organs distinatly feminine. The 
local, womanly hea is so intimately 
related to the general health that whcn 
diseases of the delicate womanly organs 
are cured the whole body gains in =e 
and strength. For wea and sickly 
women who are “worn-out,” “run-down” 
or debilitated, yen for women who 
work in store, office or schoolroom, who 
sit at the typewriter or sewing ma- 
chine, or bear heavy household burdens, 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has 
roven a priceless benefit because of its 
ealth-restoring and strength- giving 
powers. 

As a soothing and et | nerv- 
fine. “Favorite Prescription” {s wun- 
equaled and is invaluable in Saying and 
subduing nervous excitability, irritabil- 
ity, nervous sengeesee. nervous prostra- 
tion, neuralgia, hysteria, apenas, chorea, 
or St Vitus’s dance, and other distressing 
nervous symptoms commonly attendant 
upon functional and organic disease of 
the womanly organs. It induces refresh- 


ing sleep and relieves mental anxiety and 
despondency, 
Cures obstinate cases. “Favorite 


Prescription” is a positive cure for the 
most complicated and obstinate cases 
of excessive, painful or unnatural sup- 
pressions and frregularities, prolapsus 
or falling of the pelvic organs, weak 
back, “female weakness,” anteversion, 
retroversion, bearing-down sensations, 
chronic congestion, 
ulceration, inflammation, more or less 
pain and tenderness over lower abdo- 
men accompanied with “internal heat.” 


inflammation and 


Dr. Pierce’s medicines are made from 
harmless but efficient medicinal roots 
found growing in our American forests. 

he Indians knew of the marvelous cura- 
tive value of some of these roots and im- 
Re that knowledge to some of th 
riendiier whites, and preduaky some 
the more progressive physicians oS 


test and use them, and ever since they 
have grown in favor by reason of their 
superior curative virtues and their safe 


and harmless qualities. 

Your druggists sell the “Favorite Pre- 
BCRIPTION” and also that famouse altera- 
tive, blood purifier and stomach tonic, the 
“GoLDEN MEDICAL DIscovEeRY.” rite 
to Dr. Pierce about your case, He ts an 
experienced physician and wil] treat your 
case as confidential and without charge 
for rue. Address him at the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. ¥., of which he is c*‘ef con- 
It is as easy to be well as ii—and much 
Constipation is the 
ness. Doctor 


e laxa- 


Dr. Pierce’s 1000-page illustrated book 


“The Common Sense Medical Adviser,” is 
sent freein paper covers on receipt of 21 
one-cent stamps te pay the cost of mailin 

onty. | 


volume will be sent. 


For 81 stamps the cloth- 


Address Dr. RB. V. 


numerous extwacts from many medical | Pierce, Buffalo, N, Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hallock's Two Horse Elevator Digge 









Dairy Barn containing 110 
head of Cows. Roofed 

and Sided with 
Carey's 
Roofing 






Far-Seeing Farmers and Stockmen 


Use Carey’s Roofing on ALL, farm, stock and poultry buildings, 
both for roofing and siding. Just the material to apply over ye. 
old leaky shingle or metal roof without removing same, 


CAREY'S cévent ROOFING 


CEME 


is practically everlasting—is proof against fire, ind moisture—unaffected by hea 
cold or the most severe climate changes, Always flexibie.. Carey's is the oldesta 
most widely used roofing. Composed of woolen felt, an asphalt mixture, burlap,and 
cement compound. Our special lap—a patented feature—insures smooth, waterproof 
joints and protects nailheads. Sold to you at manufacturers’ prices, We have 
warehouses established at convenient points all over the country. This enables us _ 
to ship to you from nearby point at lowest freight rates, 
Let us send you free our interesting booklet, a sample of Carey’s Roofing; , 
and address of our nearest d stributing point. Write fo-day. 

‘ THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

General Offices and Factories : 25 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, 0.“ 










Patented and Patent Applied For. 


Potato Crowers! 






Our. mail shows there are thousands 
of farmers anxious to obtain the 
Best Potato Digger. Weill be pleased to arrange with “es or more 
manufacturers, for a field trial; on condition that each competitor shall deposit 
$100.00 with the owner of the field, to be awarded to the machine adjudged ag 
having the highest degree of merit in the largest number of points by a majority 
of nine men, who are acceptable to a majority of competitors. 





















4¢é 55 Combination Circular and Drag Saw Outfit with 
7 ABE NAQUE tt Giiapie, Siroug, aero Operste- 
Gasoline Cuaranteed as good as the best. 
Engines * We havea rich field for agents. 
& D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 806, YORK, PA. 
eee —————————————————————— ee 
Rigs, 


Wetsminster Sta., Vt. 





ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, 




















Write for Free Cata. C, 10 Lights Make Your Own Light 
The Farnsanxs-Morsz Electric Light Outfit gives 
There’s a GOOD FARM in South Texas for You,|t0¢encs PR al aa 





from 2 h, p. up 
Gut out complete advertisement and send to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Monroe &t., Chicago, Ill. 


Piease send me! Titustrated Catalogue No. 0 597 
Gasoline Engines. 





It’s not free. Nothing worth while is ever free. But it’s cheap—will pay 20 per cent rent, 

and will double in value in three years. General farming, fruit and truck raising. . Fine 

climate; ample rainfall. Near churches and schools. Write for folder about San Antonio 
and Aransas Pass Territory. Homeseekers’ Excursion March 20, April 3 and 17. 


E.O.BURTON, - -__ Trav. Pass. Agent, 


10 South 18th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
about Ast TE Excursions to Michigan. 


Michigan Lands ics. vc7ses 


The Old Reliable New American Cultivator Sold on an Entirely New 
Plan. We Let You Test it on Your Own Farm a Full Month=FREE 















I may want h. p. to run 


Street No 












» the famous Fruit Belt Region. Don’t buy land 
locate anywhe-e until you have INVESTI TI- 
GATED our holdings. We raise the it va- 
ty AOR srope and have unexcelled markets. 
CES and EASY TERMS, Ask 












State. 





Town 








































own to the farmers of this country, from East to West 
and from North to South, as the New American, We 
have sold them for many years and they have always 
given and are now giving splendid satisfaction. Now we are 
Citerine this Old Reliable New American Cultivator on an 
entirely new plan. 

We have n selling to the dealers, but, realizing that we 
could serve our real customers, the farmers, to better ad- 
vantage if we were doing business with them direct, we 
secently changed our Entire Sales Organization, and are 
now selling ail the product of our Factory direct to the 
farmers who use the machines. 

The New American Spring Tooth Cultivafor is a success 
ocean the Lock Levers positively control the Teeth. Spring 
Teeth are ideal for all kinds of cultivation—they vibrate in the 
pete they break up the lumps and scatter the fine soil loosely 

ver the surface, they do not pack the soil but pick it up and 
jet lig light and air, life and vigor into it. They do not merely plow 
through the iand leaving it in ridges, but cultivate all the 


Preeess no Riding Cultivator is so well and favorably 


surface, leaving it fine and level. 
But, to do good work they must be controlled by ma- 
chinery. The vibration which makes them so valuable to the 


soil, makes it impossible to hold them securely by hand or 
foot. That is where the New American Cultivator does its 
gern, Notice the little wheels from which the sections hang. 
ee the bars on which Hen d roll. These bars are Locked securely 
in any Epoctton in which they are placed, by the LOCK 
LEV which are within easy reach from the seat. 
The sections roll from side to side with entire freedom, a 


you the machine itself, so that you can find out for 
yourself about its merits. 

e will send youa ‘New American Cultivator 
on trial at our own expense. You needn’t even 
stand the freight. Simply send us a trial order for 
the New American Cultivator, and we will ship 
one to your railroad oy freight —— You 
don’t pay us anything. We don’t ask you to make 
any deposit, = just 7 4 — home, 
and use it a month EE o wn farm. Give 
it a good stiff test. Cultivate t with it just as ifit was 
your own. 

If you don’t find it exactly as represented—if it 
don’t show up to be all we claim, take it to the rail- 
road station, and tell the agent to ship it back to us 
at our expense. The use you have had of it won’t 
cost you a penny. 

If the Cultivator zs as pepsentated, you can 
pay as suits your convenience. will allow 
you any reasonable time. How’s that for a tals 
proposition? 

ou see we’re not new fn the agricultural im- 
plement business. Wehave been making Cultivators 
about as long as any hotise in existence. 

Our capital is large enough to enable us to bug 
materials in quantity. We don’t buy anything b: 
the best. The machinery in our factory is all nich 
grade. We have all the latest labor-saving devices. 





Our men have been with us for years. They know 

Cultivators from the ground up, and can make 

them just right every time, This means the finest Culti- Maker, who knows all about your machine, 

vators that can be turned out. And at lowest cost consistent If you want to try a New American on this offer of ours 


with the high standard of quality we maintain. It means you ought to write to us at once. The direct to you, 3 
that when you buy a New American, you get a ed cents days EE test, and long-time terms plan is bringing us 
worth of Cultivator tor every dollar you invest. hosts of orders, and we are already working overtime to 
supply the demand. Our New American Cultivator Book 
You Buy from the Makers tells the rest of the story about the New American Cultivator. 

And it tells all about the New Plan on which we are selling it. 


boy can guide them easily, and they do not swing up out ot 

the . but are always doing the same /evel cultivating. 
nish a Center Section with 5 Teeth with each 

Spring Tooth Cultivator. This makes a splendid Harrow for 

fitting your srousd. We can also supply Broadcast Seeder 

Attachment, or Bean Harvester Attachment, or both. 

Now hed have only just touched upon one good point of 

















the New an Cultivator. There are many more, and . 
they are all in our Cultivator Book, which we want We sell our entire output direct to the farmers. Do’ Just say in a letter or on a postal card “Send me your New 
to send you. business this way keeps us in close touch with the users of Cultivator Book”, and you Ww. will receive it by return mail, with 






our cultivators. full particulars shout ‘our liberal Free Test and On-Time 








If you need new parts at.any time, or there is anything 
Our Liberal Proposition ou want to know, all you a do is to write to us direct. 2topositions. 
And we want, not only to send you the Book which tells ou know where to find-us. Weknowwho you are. You AME RICAN “HARROW COMPANY 
about the good points on our Cultivator, but we want tosend get quick attention, and-all your are t with the | 1236 Hastings Street, DETROIT, MICH. 















